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WASHEE WASHEE. 


BY JOAQUIN MILLER. 





B2ow™ Joun he bends above his tub 
In cellar, alley, anywhere 
Where dirt is found, why Jobn is there; 
And rub and rub and rub and rub. 
The hoodlum hisses in bis ear: 
“ Git out of here, you yeller scrub !"” 
He is at work, be cannot hear ; 
He smiles that smile that knows no fear ; 
And rub aod rub and rub and rub, 
He calmly keeps on washing. 


The politicians bawl and crow 

To every idle ehiv. and blood, 

And hurl their two havds full of mud: 
“ The dirty Chinaman must go!”’ 

But John stil] bensis above his tub, 

And rub and rub and rub and rub; 

He wrestles in his snowy suds 

These dirty politicians’ duds; 

And rub and rub and rub and rab, 

He calmly keeps on washing. 


** Git out o’ here! ye haythin, git! 
Me Frineb ancisthors fought an’.blid 
Pur this same freedom, so they did, 
An’ I'll presarve it, ye can bit! 
Phwat honest man can boss 2 town? 
Or burn anither Pittsburgh down ? 
Orbeg? Orsthrike? Or labor shirk 
Phwile yez are here an’ want ter work? 
Git out, [ say! ye baythin git !"’ 
And Silver Jimmy shied a brick 
That should have made that heathen sick ; 
But Jobn, be kept on washing. 


Then mighty Congress shook with fear 
At this queer, silent little man, 
And cried, as only Congress can: 
“‘ Stop washing and git out of here!” 
The smal! brown man, he ceased to rub, 
And raised bis little shaven head 
Above the steamiug, sudsy tub, 
And unto this great Congress said, 
Straightforward, business-like, and true : 
“ Two bittee dozen washee you/”’ 
Then calmly went on washing. 


Ob! honest, faithful little John, 
If you will lay aside your duds 
And take a sea of soap and suds 
And wash out dirty Washington; 
If you will be the Hercules 

To cleanse our Stables clean of these 
That all such follies fatten on, 
There’s fifty million souls to-day 
To bid you welcome, bid you stay 
And calmly keep on washing. 
New Yore Crrr. 








SUBSCRIPTION TO CREEDS. 





BY PROF. AUSTIN PHELPS, D.D. 





To rae Eprror or Tae INDEPENDENT: 

I cannot better reply to the inquiries 
you propose to me about subscription to 
creeds than to refer you to my article 
from which you quote. I do not see that 
I can improve it. That document, how- 
ever, isa unit and in one sense cumulative. 
I would not stand sponsor for any frag- 
ment of it, dislocated from the whole of 
which it forms a part. 

If I were to give in briefer form a sum- 
mary of my views, I should say that I lean 
strongly to the side of freedom in the in- 
terpretation of historic creeds; but would 
keep safely within the range of the great 
and Obvious essentials which they have 
been framed to protect. This, if I am not 
misinformed, is the principle, twofold, 
which is adepted io our civil courts, when 





It seems to me good theology, as well as 
good law. 

Iam reminded of a speech once deliv- 
ered by the Rev. Lyman Beecher, on the 
floor of the Presbyterian General Assem- 
bly, in reply toa charge of inconsistency 
with his own avowed principles. Said he: 
‘*Mr. Moderator, I will go as far as any 
man in defense of first principles; but I 
won’t go over Niagara with ’em.” §8o will 
I defend the principles of free interpreta- 
tion which I deem necessary to the practi- 
cal working ef any creed which is the 
product of the mind of a former age; but 
I will not apply those principles to the de- 
struction of the creeds themselves. 

Every great confession of the faith of the 
Church has certain obvious and structural 
elements, which make it what it is. Those 
elements bavea mutual consistency. They 
stand or fall together. The loss or the re- 
laxation of any one of them imperils the 
integrity of the whole. No claim of prog- 
ress in theology ought to be allowed to in- 
flict such damage upon it. If a man can- 
not sign it without qualifications which im- 
pair the force or retrench the completeness 
of any one of those structural elements, he 
‘has no right to sign it at all nor to claim 
anchorage for his faith in it. 

To illustrate : if a creed teaches without 
comment the doctrine of the inspiration of 
the Bible, no man ought to sign it who 
finds no history in the firet chapter of 
Genesis or who believes that St. Paul was 
mistaken in the First Epistle to the Thessa- 
lonians, and bad not candor enough to own 
it in the Second. If a creed plainly teaches 
the doctrine of a sacrificial atonement, no 
mab can fairly sign it who finds nothing in 
the atonement but the old English notion of 
of the word ‘“‘at-one-ment.” If a creed 
clearly enjoins upon the believer the biblic- 
al doctrine of retribution, even in biblical 
language, if you please, it is not fair that a 
mau should sign it who omits from his no- 
tion of that doctrine the element of dura- 
tion or who holds that retributive destiny 
is not determined by character io the pres- 
ent life. 

I pame these as specimens of possible 
encroachments upon the obvious meaning 
of historic creeds which no right to liberty 
in interpretation can justify. The common 
sense of men laughs at such liberty. In 
writing thus, I must be permitted to say that 
I make no application of these principles 
to the unfortunate complication of affairs 
at Andover. 

I entertain, however, very grave appre- 
hensions respecting the apparent drift of 
things in our clerical associations, in giving 
license to preach, and in our ordaining 
councils, in the installation of pastors. I 
deprecate as evil and only evil the licensing 
and the installation of men who do not 
hold ‘* the faith” in its biblical fullness or 
who do not know what they do hold. The 
events of the last few years have more than 
once raised theinquiry in my mind: ‘‘ Was, 
then, the recoil of New England orthodoxy 
from the Unitarian defection all wrong, 
and must our evangelical history of the 
last seventy years be expunged?” 6o it 
should seem, if the theories of some of our 
ordaining councils are sound. The question 
whetber one man or another shall be seated 
in the theological chair at Andover sinks 
into insignificance before the graver ques- 
tion; Has Andover Seminary ever had any 
right to exist at all? 

AuD VER, Mass. 





BY BISHOP F. D. HUNTINGTON, D.D. 





Mr. Emenrson’s withdrawal from the 
pastorship of the Unitarian Congregational 
Society, in Boston, where be was colleague 
with the younger Henry Ware, after « min- 
istry of only three years, marked as dis- 
tinctly as any other event a transition peri- 
od in what has been called the Liberal Re- 
ligious Movement in New England. It at- 
tracted little attention at the time and 
made no profound impression on the pub- 
lic mind. The young preacher, ilen less 
than thirty years of age, had not been 
greatly distinguished in the pulpit, being 
less fervent and less practical than Dr. 
Ware and less commanding in eloquence 
than Channing or Buckminster, or Dewey 
or Kirkland. He was known a8 @ young 
student of retiring habits, good scholar- 
ship, and uncommon skill and taste as a 
writer. Averse to popular notoriety, he 
made as little parade as possible of his dis- 
agreement with his people; aud when he 
went away, instead of being exalted by 
bis heresy,.as has sometimes happened, to a 
more conspicuous theater, he passed quiet- 
ly to # small farm in Concord, the country 
village of bis ancestors. Nothing could 
have looked less like the putting on of 
armor or the seizing of a trumpet for the 
tumultuous career of a great reformer. He 
avowed it as his intention, to divide his 
time between some light agricultural em- 
ployment and study; but it was not long 
before he confessed that, in any attempt to 
combine practical husbandry with success 
in literature, one or the other must present- 
ly succumb. As the world very well 
knows, however, this hiding of a lofty 
head in a rural homestead turned out to be 
only a signal step in a sure ascent to a lofty 
place among the intellectual masters of his 
age. 

It was characteristic of the man’s mind 
that he broke with his denomivation not 
over any doctrinal system or ecclesiastical 
law; but over a single ceremony, scarcely 
belonging, where he found and left it, to 
any ritual at all and not significant of any 
particular theological belief. The general 
view of the Lord’s Supper taken by the 
Unitarianism of that day was essentially 
Zwingliao; certainly not higher than that; 
but the minister, with his keen perception 
and honest conscience, saw that the rite 
meant something to the worshipers which 
it did not mean to him, and that was 
enough. Instead of compromising and 
parleying and twisting about to flud new 
meanings for old religious words, he took 
his leave. It must be owned that there was 
acertain moral dignity in the act. It was 
in wholesome and handsome contrast with 
those upnmanly devices whereby inocum- 
bents, here or there, have gained or kept 
their stations and salaries through the 
trickery of a double sense. And this qual- 
ity of candor, this standing squarely at all 
bazards ov the fact, let it be said, was as 
obvious in the man as any other trait, to 
the end. This does not require us to con- 
clude, however, that all bis reasons for 
abandoning his profession and quitting bis 
sect were proclaimed. 

Up to that time the Unitarians were gen- 
erally of one mind. Their negations and 
affirmations were pretty well understood. 
They denied the generally accepted doc- 
tines of the Trinity,’ the Incarnation, the 





Personality of the Holy Spirit, Salvation 





pravity, with the absolute need of Regenera. 

tion by Divine Grace, and all the Calvinis- 

tic points. ‘They preached personal right 

eousuess, the virtues, the Christian graces, 

the Fatherhood of God, and the Perfect 
Example of individual holiness in Jesus 
Christ. As to Christ’s nature, they differed 

widely, their opinions ranging a!) the way 
down from high Arianism to the profane 
theory that the Son of Mary was fallible 
avd peceable. Some were Socinians. Some 
were Sabellians. A few were Deists. All 
were Arminians. A Quaker estimate of 
the Sacraments was not usual, and yet wes 
not altogether unknown. But what will 
sirike those who have observed the Devomi- 
nation only within the thirty years last 
passed as most remarkable is that, even for 
sometime after Emerson threw off his gown 
in the vestry of the ‘‘Second Church,” the 
Holy Scriptures were constantly appealed 
to as a final auttiority in religious faith 
and practice. There were various theories 
of inspiration; there were sharp exegetical 
contests over a dozen or twenty passages in 
the English Version. The Old Testament 
was sometimes disparaged in comparison 
with the New. The Gospels were more 
highly valued than the Epistles, Neverthe- 
less, in al) the controversial war, well 
fought on both sides, fromd810 to 1840, be- 
tween the Unitarian and the Trinitarian 
Congregationalists, it was assumed by both 
parties that when the meaning of Scripture 
was found out it was binding upon the 
Christian mind. The Bible was the rule of 
belief, ‘‘the Religion of Protestants.” 
Worcester and Channing and Whitman and 
Norton and the Wares held to this just as 
explicitly as Stuart and Woods and Adams 
and Beecher and the ‘‘Panoplist.” Among 
historical lapses from Orthodoxy there has 
hardly been an instance of swifter decline 
than this. 


A new Unitarian schooi appeared in Bos- 
ton and the neighborhood, just before the 
death of Dr. Channing, in 1842. It was 
not precisely identical with the transcen- 
dental coterie of that period; but it was 
largely influenced by it. It was partly se 
philosophy, partly a scheme of interpreta. 
tion, and partly a social assertion of the 
liberty of human thought ip matters of re- 
ligious belief. It was not an organization. 
Its spirit was too diffuse, its aims were too 
indefinite, and on many points its leaders 
were too inharmonious with one another 
to admit of that. It sat in parlors and pri- 
vate libraries, It was often found at Con- 
cord. It held many an earnest and enter- 
taining symposium at the West End of 
Boston. Its chiefs were Theodore Parker, 
George Ripley, Hedge, Francis, Stetson, 
and Bartol. Parker came into Boston 
about ten years after Emerson went out. 
A contest which had no charms to the calm 
and contemplative scholar was fascinating 
and inspirivg to the sanguine and self-con- 
fident iconoclast. In his suburban parish, 
in West Roxbury, a delighted and creda- 
lous reader of the modern German Ration- 
alists of all varieties, Parker bad gone 
much further than his ratioualizing Ameri- 
can brethren. Toalarge majority of the 
Unitarian people heseemed little better than 
an Infidel. So, for atime, his fight was as 
much with the then surviving Conserva- 
tives and Supernaturalists—like Gannett 
and Norton and the» elder Frothingham 
and Putnam—as withthe Puritans. Grad- 
ually the lines shifted their place. Ration- 





alism gained; Conservatism and Super- 
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vaturalism lost, The appeal to Revelation 
became indecisive and nugatory. The 
foundations sauk away. At his death, if 
mot before, Parker was recognized as a 
Unitarian preacher, on the whole, sound 
enough for the congregations. King’s 
Chapel and a few other cautious sanc- 
tuaries were never opened to him and 
there are Unitarians to-day who disown 
most of his irreverent and desperate denials, 
finding in them neither power nor peace. 
But the drift has been steadily and rapidly 
the other way; men of Mr. Parker's opinion 
stand well in ministerial circles. It has been 
freely discussed in depominationul circles 
whether Unitarians ought to be required to 
call Christ Lord and Master; to a consid- 
erable extent, even the forms of baptism 
and the Lord’s Supper are disused; and 
Dr. James Freeman Clarke, who has gen- 
érally been upborne by both wings of the 
descending body, eulogized Mr. Emerson, 
at his funeral, the other day, without stint 
or qualification, as a Christian thinker and 
teacher, 

Had Mr. Emerson anything to do with 
this extraordinary shifting of the denom- 
inational landscape? Very much. Person- 
ally and visibly, the eochanter was not 
much on the scene, with his wand; but he 
was never far absent, and, though to most 
observers he might seem to be only a re- 
served, careless, or smiling spectator, his 
potent spirit was always silently at work, 
creating or energizing these changes, and 
the incisive strokes of hhis genius were felt 
everywhere, smitiog the old fabricand cut- 
ting to pieces the voluntary compact which 
had hitherto held the scattered Liberal 
Flocks together. Without the slightest 
concern or conscious effort to achieve a 
revolution, be was really undermining the 
cause for which he tried to keep up a qual- 
ified respect and making its inconsistencies 
ridiculous. His methods were as unlike 
those of his friend, Mr. Parker, as possible; 
not from policy, but because their mental 
and moral constitutions, like their faces, 
were of opposite types. One was a man of 
solitude, thought, ideas. The other was a 
mun of society, objects, reundiug, and pas- 
sions, Emerson served his intuitions. 
Paiker served specific ends and his emo- 
tions. Both hada high moral sense and 
meantto be of use to mankind, especially 
to the abused and oppressed classes; but 
Emerson wrought with his brain, Parker 
with bis nerves und blood. Neither really 
cared much for theology; neither bad the 
theological instinct or talent; bat both 
were fond of dealing in a certain fashion 
with those subjects which theology handles 
scientifically, Emerson used to go to hear 
Parker preach occasionally. It must have 
been because he relished his cleverness; be- 
cause they were both in an attitude of re- 
puguance toward the accepted orthodoxy 
and were together under suspiciov, accord- 
ingly; aud because they were both enemies 
and assailants of the same great social 
wrongs, the one as a propbet and the other 
as a crusader. Mr. Parker used to go to 
hear Mr. Emerson lecture, because he ad- 
mired his singular gifts, recognized bis 
elevation, and was thankful for bis friend- 
ship and support. 

It was not long after the Transcendental 
irruption when those minds iu the move- 
ment which cared more for philosophy and 
poetry than for any religivus creed or 
cultus drew geutly apart from the Unita- 
rian pulpits and pews aud arranged them- 
selves in an informal club. To be sure, they 
left behind them a great deal that went to 
modify and disintegrate the former sub- 
stance of the sect; a great deal that has 
tended aud must teod more and more to 
unsettle the traditions of a religious move- 
ment which, we must ackoowledge, in its 
earlier period produced nobie specimens of 
munhood and womanhood; held up an 
exalted standard of persoval character, and, 
in fact, was a well-nigh unavoidable re- 
action from some intolerable dogmatic 
errors and bigotries which had long held iu 
fee simple the Puritan soil. ‘Transcendental- 
ism in itself, however, divested of all 
ecclesiasticxl sympathies, took a course of 
its own, not destined to be very much pro- 
longed, but picturesque aod entertaining 
while it lasted. Through the witand cul- 
ture of a brilliant though slightly senti- 
mental circle, having Coucord for its first 
Delphi, with Emerson and Margaret Fuller 
for its foremost oracles, it presently grouped 
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a community of hierophavts and sibyls at | and interior growth. So long asthe judg- 








Brook Farm, issued the ‘‘ Dial,” put into it 
a large number of scholarly aod striking 
articles, but made baste to spoil and kill it 
by the infusion of much laughable and 
unintelligible orphic nonsense, of which 
the responsible conductors were in due 
time, no doubt, heartily ashamed. Com- 
munity, “ Dial,” shrine, and oracle have 
vanished. Exotics wonderful to see and 
not without interest to the social and critical 
botanist, they struck no root, whatever 
indirect influences they may have shed upon 
the manifold growth aud mixed composi- 
tion of American life. 

Sruacussz, N. Y. 





DIVORCE AND THE RIGHTS OF 
WOMEN. 


BY PRESIDENT JOHN BASCOM, LL.D, 








IF we are to be wise partakers in social 
reforms, we must understand their condi- 
tions. Many evils, which are the fruitsof a 
bad social system, linger on after that sys- 
tem fs removed, and to the careless mind 
may seem chargeable to the better method 
which has taken its place. lf we could 
make an entirely easy and successful transi- 


tion from slavery to liberty, it would show 


that slavery is the school of liberty. Not 
only do many bad consequences long sur- 
vive the overthrow of slavery; new evils 
are incident to the effort to escape the old 
ones. Indolence and lawlessness start up 
in simple reaction to enforced industry and 
obedience. The new condition is not better 
than the old in what it isso much as in 
what it may become. The new responsi- 
bilities are out of sorts with the old temper, 
and time is required to harmonize them. 

It, also, readily happens in all such eras 
of progress that a foolish conservatism 
brings out its most sacred things, that it 
may barricade with them the path of prog- 
ress. Thus the Bible and the Constitution 
were weed to check the advance of liberty, 
and the foolish churchman and unscrupu- 
lous politician stood to arms behind the 
same beastwork. It inevitably happens 
that sacte1 things used as profane things 
become in the eyes of some profane. Those 
who attack with no more mental balance 
and poise than those who defend do not 
discriminate between truth and the pur- 
pose to which truth has been put; and so 
trample it under foot in a profane spirit, 
yetwith one scarcely as profane as that 
which first cast the truth into the streets. 

A social mevement of the extensive and 
grave character of that known as the main- 
tenance of the rights of woman is sure to 
show, in its unfolding both of these evils, a 
loss of lower conditions of restraint, with- 
out sufficient moral power at once to 
supply their place; and here and there a 
profane spirit, the counterpart and com- 
panion of that other profane spirit which 
finds a justification of the evils of the world 
in its most sacred principles. These results 
were to be expected and should disturb no 
sober mind when they make their appear- 
auce. At such a price we must always 
purchase progress. 

One direction in which these disturbances 
of thought, incident to an effort to emap- 
cipate woman into a full possession of her 
powers—personal, social, and civil—have 
made their appearance has been the mar- 
riage relation. Certainly, at no point 
would apy loosening of organic ties be more 
to be deprecated. This union is the first 
union, tbe molecular union of society. 
Physical, social, and moral forces all con- 
cur in it, and that, too, at their maximum. 
Any dissolution or weakness here carries 
disorganization everywhere; steals with 
the heat of impure passion into every social 
combination and burns away every phys- 
ical and moral bond. Yet, it remains true 
that we cannot pass from an ioferior order 
of relation toa higher one, even in mar- 
riage, and escape altogether the entail of 
evil. While the household is centered in 
physical force, it may show a brave froaot 
and offer itself as unit to outside inter- 
ference; but inner moral restfulness does 
not answer to this external strength. 
When these physical bonds are softened by 
interest and social sentiment, when the 
busband and father is the civil and 
economic head of the household, the re- 
straint may still be vigorous, the formal 
unity may still be preserved, though there 
may be a great want of interior freedom 
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ment and will of all parties are bent to this 
overmastering unity and concurrent with 
it the need of something higher is not felt, 
and existing evils assume tbe appeardnce 
of necessity, of a limitation inherent in 
society. When, however, men become 
ambitious to take one further step for- 
ward, and to achieve a true moral union, 
ove in which moral forces are domi- 
nant throughout, its first condition be- 
comes still greater liberty. Physical re- 
restraints, 
social restraints, civil restraints, so far as 
these are not also the restraints of our 
moral nature, must give way, simply that 
the higher, tbe spiritual law, may have its 
own and order itsown. There is no other 
path out of the Jower tothe higher, nor 
shall we be trained for the higher by tarry- 
ing in the lower; but here lie those inevi- 
table evilsin the way of progress. Thereis 
seen to be, here and there, a loss of Jower 
restraints, with no substitution of higher 
ones. There is seen to be, here and there, 
the bold, profane temper that, in breaking 
beyond the baser bond, will burst through 
the nobler one as well. All this is incident 
to growth; the soreness of the gums when 
the teeth are cutting. 

Certainly, the fundamental condition of 
atrue union of the highest order is that 
each party shall come to it in the full pos- 
session of his and her powers. No union is 
fully moral but a moral one, onein which 
all higher impulses are met and satisfied, io 
which moral impulses move freely toward 
moralends. The highest marriage relation 
is impossible save on a free spiritual basis. 
We may regret the excessive individuation 
of our time; and yet it is ove of those 
necessary rhythmic reactions which are the 
condition of progress. It itself is no more 
an ultimate position than that which it dis- 
places. The individual cannot win his 
own in the state or in society without this 
violent protest and extreme self-assertion. 
When the needed liberty is gained, men 
will return to a still higher social organiza- 
tion, which shall fully recognize the rights 
of the individual. The same evil and the 
same method of correction appear in the 
family. The wife and the children assert 
their individuality as against the husband 
and the father. The unity of the household 
is thereby reduced, resting, as it did, ona 
physical basis; but, more just and heedful 
terms of relationship having been won, we 
have therein the conditions of a far more 
perfect and admirable household. 

We easily forget the extent of the social 
tyranny of the past and how deeply its re- 
sults have sunk into character. At least 
twenty words, and these mere compounds 
in English speech—most of them found io 
Shakespeare—words of the deepest dye of 
infamy and reproach, express impurity in 
woman; while not a single word exclusive- 
ly conveys the corresponding censure to 
man. These savage and brutal words lie 
thick everywhere in our vulgar tongue— 
like stones stained with blood at a Jewish 
place of execution—waiting to be flung 
with crushing effect at the sins of woman. 
While we can hardly regret even this par- 
tial and wicked defense of virtne, it is not 
strange that this method, unhesitatingly 
applied for centuries, has blunted the per- 
ceptions of man and unduly humbled 
womap under unequal social laws and 
under trivial socialcustoms. After so pelt- 
ing and protracted a storm, many a fragile 
flower and feeble stem needs new encour- 
agement to open itself to the light and 
raise itself into the air. Individuation is 
now the very thing called for and we 
shall not attain to a higher organization 
without it. Itis in society as it is in the 
body: specialization and combination must 
go on together. 

In judging so complex, obscure, and dif- 
ficult a set of social facts as those which 
pertain to marriage, we need much pen- 
etration and much candor. The multipli- 
cation of divorces in the United States is 
grently to be regretted; but the remedy 
may still lie in moving forward. It is not 
at all plaiu that a contrast either with En- 
gland or with France, with their very re- 
stricted divorces, is to our disadvautage. 
A law, good in itself and apparently well 
maintained, may not, in the very direction 
in which it applies, express a favorable 
state of things. 1t sometimes happens that 
the evils which a law is intended to re- 
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strain take another direction and leave the 
law unussailed, as a stream confined in its 
old channel withdraws to a new one, The 
unity and purity of households are that at 
which the law aims and that which must 
decide on its success. France can hardly 
endure a comparison with the United 
States in this regard, nor even England, 
with any marked advantage. The senti- 
ments of young men who stand for the best 
cultivation and the best social influences of 
a@ country express most clearly the inner 
force and purity of a nation. It will 
scarcely be asserted that the young men 
who gather in English universities bave a 
higher or as high respect for purity as do 
the young men in American colleges. 

That law is the best Jaw which so meets 
the facts in the commupity and the prev- 
alent sentiment as to bring actually the 
maximum restraint to evil. A movement 
in either direction from this point toward 
severity or toward laxity is a lass. Un- 
doubtedly, our divorce laws bave sunk 
somewhat below this point of greatest re- 
straint, and the practical question is: What 
is the extent of this lost ground, and how 
can it best be regaived? 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 





A CONCEIT. 


BY F. ROENA MILLER. 








IF love give life 
And life bring death, 
And death itself bring life, 
Why death is life 
And life is death, 
And love must be 
All three. 
New Yorx Cirr. 





“THE DELECTABLE MOUNTAINS.” 


BY RAY PALMER, D.D. 








ARE there any such lying in the path to 
the Jerusalem above? The wonderful 
dreamer, who in few words has so charming- 
ly depicted them, does he merely entertain 
us with a beautiful fancy, the product of a 
poetic imagination? Or does the allegory 
carry in it a great reality, a profoundly 
interesting fact of genuine Christian expe- 
rience? Is the immortal author of the 
‘“*Pilgrim’s Progress,” in this, asin other 
parts of his ingenious work, true to the 
Bible and to Christian life and conscious- 
ness? Or is he here led off from the king's 
highway, which pilgrim feet should tread, 
and beguiled by some mirage iu which 
what he seemed to see was altogether an 
illusion? Or, to put the question iv the 
plainest words: Is there actually or, at 
least, may there be, in the progressive and 
healthfully developed spiritual life, » period 
or periods, more or less extended, of com- 
parative freedom from conflicts, of firm 
and steady faith, of serene and cheerful 
hope, of clear vision of heavenly things, 
and an elevated peace? This may well be 
made a very serious and practical question 
in every Christian heart. 

It is a question in endeavoring to answer 
which there are possibilities of error from 
different causes and iv opposite directions. 
Suppose one has, indeed, been born of the 
spirit and has the consciousness that he has 
truly received Christ. The development 
of the new spiritual life, so begun, will, of 
necessity, be more or less modified, ia 
each particular case, by the free will, the 
degree of intellectual power and culture, 
the natural sensibility, the temperament, 
habits, and circumstances of the individu- 
al. In other words, the Spirit of God can 
only work in each renewed heart on such 
materials and under such conditious as he 
shall actually find existing in it. To pro 
duce, therefore, one precise type or model 
of Christian character and experience in 
all true disciples must be, in the very na 
ture of things, impossible. Nor, were it 
possible, would it be a thing to be desired. 
In the life of the natural world the variety 
of form, color, and qualities presented, it- 
self interests and pleases us. So in the 
spiritual world the varieties which appear 
in the combination of the elements of char- 
acter and in the special manifestations by 
which these reveal themselves felicitously 
diversify and adorn the sphere of religious 
life. The Garden of God is made more 
beautiful by the fact that in the multitude 
of its trees and fruits and flowers there is 
nothing of wearisome uniformity. 
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But. in -entire covsistency with grateful 
varieties of personal character, as” forthed 
under the legitimute Christian influences, 
there is, nevertheless, to be recognized a , 
certain definite ideal, which, as a general 

conception, it is the design of Christianity 

to realize. To bring the individual soul, 

when renewed, up to this ideal, so to 

transform it from what it is constitutional- 

ly and by previous training as to make it 

Christ-like in what is essential to true 

goodness, and to give it a capacity for ex- 

alted action and evjoyment—this it is that 

the Gospel proposes to accomplish to the 

grentest possible extent. Of course, it 

roust naturally happen that, while the puar- 

ticular Christian graces will be seen vari- 

ously developed and combined, Christian 

character, as a whole, will be exhibited in 

its various types and degrees, from the low- 

est to the highest; so that, although in 

many persons it may but imperfectly bave 

attained the ideal of spiritual beauty and 

power, in some it will be clearly perceived 

to have risen to high degrees of purity and 
sweetness, of symmetry and strength, in 

which it finds already the begivuing of the 
heavenly blessedness. 

This view of the Christian life accords 
with the mature of the soul itself and of 
genuine Christian character, which is only 
the manifestation of the soul’s spiritual de- 
velopment. It harmonizes with the con- 
cise and comprehensive words of Christ, 
when he said, illustrating the spiritual by 
the natural, ‘‘ First the blade; then the 
ear; then the full corn in the ear”; than 
which nothing could be more fit or more 
admirably siguificant. It agrees with the 
conception of Paul: “As new-born babes 
desire the sincere milk of the word, that 
ye may grow thereby.” It is a rational 
and philosophical, as well as a scriptural 
view. ‘To fail of apprebending and acting 
én it, iu our own efforts at Christian culture 
and growth, or in our endeavors to direct 
and stimulute others in Christian living, is 
to confuse our perceptions of duty and to 
bewilder and mislead the sincere ard earn- 
est on whom we exert aninfluence. The 
spiritual life, not less than the aaturel, has 
its definite order and law of growth. Can 
the farmer, with any reason, look for the 
starting ear on the tender blade? Or the 
ripe, full cornon the green and succulent 
stalk? Can the fullness of manly vigor, 
the power of disciplined intellect, and the 
insight of calm wisdom be looked for iu 
the immaturity of childhood and youth? 
To look in the early or evenin the some- 
what more advanced stages of the religious 
life, which begins in spiritual infancy, for 
whut in the divine order of things does not 
belong there is justified neither by reason 
nor the Bible. On the other hand, is it not 
most reasonable and logical to expect that, 
after the blade and the ear, produced under 
the proper conditions, will come the full 
corn ripe, and yellow? Both these truths 
ought to be more generally and better un- 
derstood. 

Beyond all doubt, then, there may be in 
the healthfully progressive Christian life 
“Delectable Mountaios,” regious of clearer 
vision, of calmer and sweeter faith and 
hope and more divine enjoyments than are 
ordinarily known in the earlier and less 
advanced stages of that life. Many, per- 
haps even a majority of all true disciples 
have not yet reached them; but they cer- 
tainly lie on before, and in due time shall 
be reached by earnest and faithful soils, if 
life be prolonged. Such a state ot spiritual 
exaltation, illumination, and abiding peace, 
even amid all the conflicts and sorrows of 
this troubled world, is no dream of a fond 
pietism. It is a sublime reality, promised 
in explicit words by Christ himself and 
witnessed to by the most eminent saints 
of all the Christian ages. The testimony 
of the most profound Christian experience— 
such, for example, as that of Paul and 
John, and that of the fathers, confessors, 
and holy men in every condition through 
the succeeding centuries, as found em- 
bodied in their writings and especially in 
the admirable bymus that have come down 
to us—very clearly demonstrates this. So in 
the Living Church of to-day it is not difficult 
‘© find Christian men and women whose 
characters and lives impressively exemplify 
the maturity and richness of spiritual 
attainment which Bupyan’s charming 
imagery so felicitously describes. 
It seems, however, to be the fact in rela- 
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tion to many, if not most who begin a relig- 
ious life that this matter is. but partially 
appreheaded. Persons of ordinary intelli- 
gence have very early a sufficiently clear 
notion of what is naturally to be the law of 
progress and the successive stages of the 
natural life, from infancy to age. Child- 
hood, with its dreams and sunshine; youth, 
with its waking hopes and high ambitions; 
manhood, with its brave endeavors and con- 
scious strength; age, with its moderated 
ardor, its calmer passions, its wiser judg- 
ments, and more restful moods—these are 
anticipated as to succeed each other, with 
their proper characteristics and in their 
well-known order. The thoughts and aims 
of life, as a whole, take form accordingly, in 
all not utterly reckless. But how compara- 
tively few so comprehend and forecast, at 
the stari, what should be looked for as re- 
gards the regularly progressive unfolding 
of the spiritual fe, according to the teach- 
ings of Christ and its own proper law! Does 
it not happen, in the case of by far too 
great a number, that, instead of this, its 
course is to a great extent left to the drift 
of accidental currents or to be determined 
by the casual circumstances which may 
happen to surround it. Is it any wonder 
that one who, when he has entered Christ’s 
service, has before him po definite concep- 
tion of what he ought to hope for and 
should earnestly set himself to reach—no 
ideal which daily fixes the eye of his faith, 
kindles his imagination, and haunts bissoul 
with longings—fails to ascend in bis Chris- 
tian experience above the region of inward 
conflict and trouble? Is it strange that he 
does not attuin such a degree of self-mas- 
tery, of superority to the world and its en- 
tanglements, and such spiritua) illumina- 
tion and vital contact with God as would 
afford him an exalted and stable peace? It 
would seem that these questions, if well 
considered, reveal in no small part the 
reason why there is so much of half-devel- 
oped and mediocre piety among those who 
make up the Visible Church of God; so 
limited a number who look for or ever 
reach the Delectable Mountains of the half- 
inspired Dreamer. 

Let it be settled, then, in the mind of 
every believer, when he is beginning the 
Christian life, that Christ’s conception of 
that life is not that it is to be fitful, spas- 
modic, determined in its character by shift- 
ing circumstances or unconpected single 
impulses and acts; but that, like a vege- 
table growth—such as the corn of wheat, 
for instance—it is indivisible, vitally con- 
tinuous and progressive. Let the romantic 
idea of reaching its highest and best forms 
without passing through the fitly preceding 
stages be altogether abandoned. Many 
earnest Christians have been greatly and 
needlessly embarrassed by the various theo- 
ries in which it has been attempted to get 
the full corn in the ear by some summary 
process, without the unity and progress of 
natural growth, just as many serious- 
minded persons have been puzzled and 
perplexed by theories about conversion, 
when it has been sought to fix one precise 
line of thought and feeling, in accordance 
with which, in all cases, it should occur; but, 
as Bunyan’s Pilgrim only reached the Delec- 
table Mouotains through the various ex- 
periences signified by the overhanging Sinui, 
the Wicket Gate, the Hill Difficulty, the 
Interpreter’s House, the Vatley of Humilia- 
tion, the Fight with Apollyon, the Valley 
of the Shadow of Death, and Doubting Cas- 
tle, with the other pains and perils of the 
way, 80, ordinarily, it must be with each 
disciple. The tears of contrition, the pangs 
of self-crucifixion, the conflicts with tempta- 
tion and with spiritual foes, the days of 
darkness and sorrow, that sorely try the 
strength of faith—in a word, the diverse 
disciplines of God’s providence and grace 
are the necessary means of producing Chris- 
tian character in its maturity and beauty. 
Itis through these that each for bimself 
must reach the exalted region in which the 
life of the soul with Christ is habitually 
aweet and peaceful, and the practical duties 
of godly living are most steadily and hap- 
pily performed. The process need not be 
a long one. Undoubtedly, those who are 


most earpest, most filled with spiritual 
longings, and in mind and heart most re- 
ceptive of the Divine Spirit and the inflow 
ing life of Christ will soonest and with 





least difficulty attain those highest measures 
of faith and hope and love which are at 


once the foretaste of Heaven and the condi- 
tion and essence of the highest active pow- 
er in the service of Christ on earth. 

Newaax, N. J. 





THE CREED QUESTION IN CALI- 
FORNIA. 





BY THE REV. A. 8. FISK. 





To THe Epitor or Tue INDEPENDENT: 


ARE you concerned to know of us here 
on the Pacific coast? After all, we are 
bone of your bone. What affects us will, 
soon or late, affect you. Theological 
drift here must be influenced by, if it does 
not much influence, for the moment, the 
attitude of the Eastern Churches. 

We have a theological sensation here just 
now. The First Congregational Church of 
this city—the first and the largest and 
richest on the coast, as well; the one so long 
and ably presided over by Dr. Stone, of 
Park Street, Boston, and world-wide fame 
—has taken a new departure. It is ‘‘a,” if 
not ‘‘ thé” representative church of its de- 
pominvation in these parts. It bas recently 
taken to itself, aftera long wooing, Rev. 
C. D. Barrows, of Lowell, Mass., as pas- 
tor. It has settled him by advice of 
a huge council from many states. The 
church bas always had a thoroughly Cal- 
vinistic Orthodox Creed, almost identical 
with that given by Dr. Dexter, in his hand- 
book of Congregationalism. 

Straightway after the establishment of the 
new pastorate, the church announced the 
abolition of iis old creed and the adoption of 
anew. ‘‘Advanced Theology” is to be repre- 
sented by it. ‘* The old and outworn” is to 
be discarded. All is to be conformed to 
* the intelligence and sympathy” of modern 
times. The pastor states that the move- 
ment is a deliberate one and is believed to 
be only the precursor of what the Congre- 
gational body at large is about todo. He 
intimates thet the gist of the changes has 
the support of many men in high places in 
the denomination. He quotes, as represent- 
ing his own views, perhaps, the most 
dubious utterance of Prof. Smyth, the 
newly-elected Andover professor, and also 
some passages from the ‘‘ Scotch Sermons.” 
The change of creed meets open opposition 
from but a single member of the church, 
and is adopted with practical unanimity. 

They present twocreeds, one for standard 
of Church orthodoxy and a frailer working 
creed for admission of members. Is not 
this second working creed a going over to 
the Presbyterian theory? A standard for 
the Church and a lesser requirement for the 
private member? 

But tothe creeds. Whatare the changes? 

(1.) The doctrine of the Trinity, as an 
immanent fact of the Divine existence, is 
thrown out, and the whole matter thrown 
over into the article concerning revelation 
and put there as a mere matter of present- 
ation to the human understanding. In the 
second, or working creed, it is put thus: 
‘For principle of Doctrine,” whatever that 
may mean, “ we believe in God, the father 
[small ‘f’] of the race, the sanctifler of the 
soul, the Incarnate Saviour of mankind, 
who in glory conceived the deliverance of 
man, and in humiliation brought for the 
whole world life and immortality to light.” 
Can you get into that the historic doctrine 
of the Trinity? 

(2.) The old creed has the unmistakable 
article of orthodoxy, ‘‘‘The Scriptures of 
the Oid and New Testaments arg the Word 
of God,” ‘‘infallible,” etc. The new creed 
caste all that out, drops the “‘ infallible,” 
uses the terms “contain” and “therein 
is,” etc. The article is drawn in the exact 
forms of expression in which, historicafly, 
the conflict has been waged against any 
strict or even intelbigible doctrine of in- 
spiration. 

(8.) The entire subject of original sin or 
the relation of subsequent sin or sinner to 
the first sin and sinner, or, indeed, any doc- 
trine of sin, is thrown out. It was all very 
clear in the old creed. 

(4.) As was to be expected, after what has 
been said, the entire statement of the old 
Confession concerning the Divine sover- 
eignty and decrees disappears in the new. 

(5.) Even more startling is the fact that 
this creed, without a doctrine of sin, 
should also have deliberately eliminated 
the doctrine of the Atonement. Both word 
and thing are gone. There is nothing left 








here buta mere reconciliation, made for 
all men. 

(6.) It follows, therefore, as pretty much 
matter of course, that the doctrine of the 
eternity of future retribution goes with 
the rest of the scheme, to which it natur- 
ally belongs. 

7. The doctrine of Regeneration, having 
no logical place in this creed, is thrown in, 
in a kind of omnibus last article, with a pro- 
miscuous collection of things which the 
church feels it necessary to recognize, some- 
where and somehow. On the basis of that 
creed it is a little difficult to conjecture 
what Regeneration should be or what the 
process or need of it is. The former creed 
was absolutely clear and ‘unmistakable on 
all these points, which are certainly the 
cardinal points of historic orthodoxy. The 
fact that they are all out of the new creeds 
is the result of a definite consideration, 
therefore, and definite rejection. It is not — 
as if the church were newly organizing and 
formulating a first creed; nor yet as if it 
were a small and obscure church. Moreover, 
it is claimed as a new departure, for which 
the thought and scholarship of the denomina- 
tion is more or less responsible, and in the 
line of a recognized tendency, if not of an 
already organized movement in the entire 
body. Even such names as Park and Smith 
and Smyth and Tae INDEPENDENT and Con- 
gregationalist are mentioned as if somehow 
related to it. 

There is nothing in these new creeds that 
would keep out of this Congregational 
church or its diaconate or ministry any 
avers ze Unitarian, or Universalist, or Ration- 
alist. Rev. Mr. Hamilton, who lately died 
in bis pulpit in Oakland (deposed from the 
Presbyterian ministry for heresy), and who 
avowed himself to the writer a ‘‘ Christian 
Rationalist” and a ‘spiritual pantheist,” 
said to him, also, that he could accept this 
creed. 

It bas long been a current slur in some 
circles that the Congregational body is not 
soundly Calvivistic. The writer, trained a 
Congregationalist and for years in its min- 
istry, has always repélled that slur as « 
slander. He remembers Prof. Park's 
declaration, at the Boston Council, in 1865, 
that “every man who knew enough to read 
the New Testament in Greek was a Calvin- 
ist.” Isit true that there is to be sucha 
departure as this from the faith in Congre- 
gationalism at large ? If so, then beware of 
a plowshare through the whole body. Is 
there an element of any considerable im- 
portance in the body which is ready, after 
having won the contest with Unitarianism 
and Universalism, to go over to the defeated 
side? Does Congregationalism havker 
after another schism, like that which swept 
over into Unitarianism Harvard College 
and the greater part of the church property 
of Eastern Massachusetts ? What, in that 
case, will become of its benevolent and chari- 
table and missionary and educational trusts 
and organizations? Are we on the point 
of another great theological conflict, like 
that of those days, rending churches, sever- 
ing families, and perverting sacred fiduciary 
trusts? If this new departure of the First 
Church bere be what it is heralded, then all 
this is coming. 

The Congregational Club of this coast, 
comprising all its Congregational ministry, 
held a crowded meeting, to consider the 
revised creeds, making it carefully a secret 
conclave; but, somehow, it leaked out into 
the daily papers that the matter was very 
daintily handled, though there was a good 
deal of sharp discontent with the vew 
creeds. The Pacific (Congregational organ) 
is editorially non-committal. A paragraph 
in its last issue, written, apparently, by one 
of the professors in the Congregational 
Theological Seminary, insists that the 
creeds are sound enough, but the change 
untimely. A few of the ministers are 
frank and outspoken against it. A few, 
among them Dr. Warren, the Home Mis- 
sionary Agent of the Coast, are equally 
frank in endorsing it. One member of the 
Club expressed himself as glad that the 
creed did not state any doctrine of the 
Trivity, and was understood to say that he 
did not himself believe in the Trinity. 
Another, who opposed the changed creed, 
said to the writer that he did not bimself 
believe the word “person” ought to be 
used in regard to the Trinity, and that he 





thought the doctrine merely a matter of 
Revelation; and, further, that he never did 
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accept avy explatory theory of the atone- 
ment nor the eternity of future punish- 
ment. Still another, taking the Westmin- 
ster Catechiom, threw it on the floor end 
stamped his toot on it, and said: ‘‘ That is 
what ought to be done with that.” The 
church, meanwhile, is full and prospering 
by the gratuitous advertising the gevera! 
feeling gives jt. 

The pleas for the change are various and 
contradictory. ‘‘ Brevity” is one; but the 
new creed is longer than the old, although 
it has dropped six main points of faith and 
introduced almost nothing new. ‘‘ Sim- 
plicity” is one, though the mew creeds are 
two, “Clearness” is another, though the 
new crecds are obscure in theextreme. One 
can bardly avoid the covelusion that they 
are intended to be so. Asa result, there is 
little unanimity in the church Itself as to 
whether the new crecds have at all vitally 
change: the substance of doctrine, astound- 
jug as that may appear. In each of these 
particulars the old creed is fur better than 
the pew ones, 

If the new creeds only measure and ex 
préts the departure of the church from the 
faith on which it was founded and iv which 
it has been built up, then the change was 
demanded by houesty and we must respect 
the courage of opinions in the whole matter. 
But, if such radical change of view has 
taken place, then the avownl ought to be 
perfectly clear and unmistakable, every 
ambiguity avoided, and the whole business 
frankly done. If there has been sucha 


radical abandonment of the former faith 
as any logicul aoalysis of the creeds indi- 
cites, then honor weuld require that the 
splendid property of the church, which has 


becn consecrated to the service of the Gos- 
pel, according to the old faith, should be 
turned over to any: minority which still 
stands to the former creed. Does Congte- 
gxtionalism number Harvard and the vast 
church promerties that passed out of its 
hands in the Unitarian schism? 

If the change of creed does not indicate 
guch «a change of faith, then the whole 
business takes on a new aspect, Has the 
Church ceased to dare confess its faith in 
the face of modern liberalixm? Is it ep- 
deavoring to throw out so loose and low a 
confession as to snare iuto an orthodox Cal- 
viuistic fold uowary liberals? A Christian 
church which dares not be frauk and honest 
must fallinto contempt. The old creed is 
the shorter, clearer, simpler, as well as the 
orthodox one. If thecburclh still holds it, 
why disavow it? 

It looks wonderfully as if there were an 
inside and outside oircle iv the church; 
the inner one, io place of nuthority, having 
changed radically its views and so changing 
its symbols to suit them, but doing it so 
adroitly and makiug such pro'ests that they 
have ovly altered some expressions aud 
mide no vital changes as to lull the ortho- 
dox outsile circle into security aud retain 
them, while drawing in the throngs of loose 
and half believers who will flock in at the 
open gaics. If this be the case, alas! 

Gan Fraxcisco, Cat. 


MR. FORSTER AND THE IRISH 
FAILURE. 


BY THE REV. EDWARD C. TOWNB. 








TEN yearsago the London Daily News 
published a series of political portraits, 
among which appeared a sketch of Mr. W. 
E. Forster, in the character of ‘‘the most 
dexterous Trimmer of his day,” and as 
illustrating “an inferior and decliving 
order of mind and character’ in English 
statesmanship, that of the somewhat serv- 
ile politician, who uses “the smaller arts 
of mavagement and persuasion, rather 
than the larger gifts of wisdom and author- 
ity.” The writer expressed regret at the 
necessity of ‘associating @ tendency to 
political deterioration with so estimable 
aud well meaning a statesman as Mr. Fors- 
ter,” yet went on tu say: 

** Mr. Forster’s ministerial career has ex- 
bibited—the more tbreateningly because the 
germs of dangerous qualities are bleuded in 
him with great capacities and boporable 
aims—at least the first stage of this political 
decline. He is the chief Trimmer of moderao 

litics. The Englisb Elementary 
Evlucation Act was a triumph of political 
trimmivg. The measure was framed to 
pass the two houses of Parlinment; and, as 
a Liberal majority was secured by the 
quarter from wheuce it came, by the undue 
confidence placed ia the minister who had 
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charge of it, and by the indisposition to 
emberrass the Government, Mr. Forster spent 
al! his energies in conciliating the Conserv- 
ative opposition. He was bent on making 
the messure acceptable to them and to 
the majority in the House of Lords, 
He trimmed the boat tothe Tory side. The 
pavigation through Purliament was dexter- 
ously performed, but the vessel constiucted 
for that purpose has scarcely prove! sea- 
worthy. The samequalities were dixplayed 
in Mr. Forster’s conduct of the Ballot Bill. 
It is Mr. Forster’s fault as astutesman not 
to look Leyond the House of Commons or, 
at most, to enlarge his view only to the 
House of Lords; to think too much of the 
passing of a measure and too little of whut 
it will prove to be when passed. Like 
some barbarous tribes, who sacrifice te the 
evil sp'rit, because they feel tht the 
benevolence of the good spirit is theirs al- 
ready, Mr. Forster has neglected his Liberal 
friends for his Conservative adversaries. 
The administration of the Endowed Schools 
Act bears traces of this design to curry 
favor with the Opposition. The result is 
that. though Mr. Forster took office as one 
of the representatives of the Radical sec- 
tion of the Libern! Party, be is now reck- 
oned asthe link between the Government 
and the Conservatives, It is said that, if he 
ia agaio returned for Bradford, it will be by 
Tory votes. Members who owe their seats 
to Tory votes cannot avoid paying the debt 
hy a more or less Tory policy. Thev take 
their political complexion from their con- 
stituents, Mr. Forster bas, we hope, force 
of character and strength of conviction to 
avoid this catastrophe; but he is running 
great risk of it.” 

If the Daily News had not made progress 
backward since this sketch appeared in its 
columns, it would have foreseen the danger 
of “undue confidence” in Mr. Forster. 
Precisely as before, the Liberal Party in 
Parliament and in the country accepted 
Mr. Forster’s policy, not because it was in 
itself acceptable, but from general con- 
fidence in him and in the Government 
whose Irish policy was in his hands. 
When the second of the bad bills which 
Mr. Forster passed, before any remedial 
mensure was brought in—the Protection 
Bill—came before the House of Commons, 
the Daily News said: ‘* The bill is accepted 
with reluctance by the Liberal members of 
the House of Commons and by Liberal 
opinion in the country, on the same grounds 
of confidence in the Government with 
which their announcement of the necessity 
for coercion was acquiesced in” This sin- 
gle sentence records the folly of English 
Liberalism in accepting from Mr. Forster a 
very bad coercion bill and a further bad 
protection bill before doing avything what- 
ever to strike at the root of the evil, the suf- 
fering of the Irish people. It was quite 
true that crime existed and reeded to be 
dealt with, and that danger to person and 
property called for measures of protection; 
but the great political fact was that the 
crime and the danger would not bave ex. 
isted but for Irish suffering, under most 
abominable wrong. Mr. Matthew Arnold 
cites Burke as, on this question, the great- 
est of English statesmen, and says: ‘* Burke 
is clear in the opinion that, down to the end 
of bis life, at any rate, Irish misery and dis- 
content have been due more to Evglish mis- 
government and injustice than to Irish 
faults.” The great landlords may spend 
ten thousand pounds a yeur when they come 
from England to their Irish estates to hunt, 
aud yet, says Mr. Arnold, ‘‘the Irish ten- 
ants prefer to stop the hunting of those 
whom they regard as a set of aliens, en- 
camped amongst them for sporting pur- 
poses, who have in the past treated them 
and spoken to them as if they were slaves, 
and who are disposed (many of them) to 
treat them and to speak to them asif they 
were slaves still.” And Mr. Arnold re- 
minds his English coupirymen of “ our 
abominable treatment of tbe religion of the 
mass of the Irish people, under the long 
reign of the Penal Code—a treatment much 
worse than Louis the Fourteenth’s treat- 
ment of French Protestantism, much 
worse even than the planters’ treatment of 
their slaves, and yet maintained without 
scruple by our religious people, while they 
were invoking the vengence of Heaven on 
Louis the Fourteenth and were turning up 
their eyes in anguish at the ill-usege of the 
distant Negro.” Mr. Arpold, almost alone 
among English writers and speakers on this 
subject, sees how vast ts the wrong from 
which the Irish people have suffered. He 
jastly says that no setting right of the land 
question alone, unless right is also done to 
the religion of the Irish people, will recon- 
cile Ireland. Admitiing that the land 








question is the question of the moment, he 
goes on lo say: 

“Liberals are fond of sayiug that Mr. 
Gladstone’s concessions will remove Irish 
discontent. Even the Pall Mall Gazette, 
the most serious and clear-minded of the 
exponents of liberal ideas, talks sometimes 
as if a good Land Bill would settle every: 
thing. It will not and it is deceiving our- 
selves to hope that it will.. The thing is to 
bring Ireland to acquiesce cordially in the 
English connection. ‘This can be brought 
about only by doing perfect justice to Ire- 
land; not in one particular matter only. but 
in all the matters where she has suffered 
great wrong. Miss O’Brien quotes an ex- 
cellent saying of Fox’s: ‘We ought not to 
presume to legislate for a nation in whose 
feelings and affections, wants and interests, 
opinions and prejudices we have no sym- 
pathy. Itis most true and it isof general 
application.” 

This brings us to the necessity of con- 
ceding reasonable local or home rule to 
Ireland, so that it may legislate for itself, 
asan American state legislates for itself, 
while remaining, for imperial matters, 
under British law. It would be _per- 
fectly practicable to frame an act 
for Great Britain, under which the 
whole kingdom should ha divided into 
states, each with a constitution conferring 
powers, like those of an American state; 
and, were this done, Ireland would have in 
her own power those matters, such as edu- 
cation and religion, oo which it is hopeless 
to expect the English to do her justice. 

To sll this Mr. Forster had his back 
turned from the first. He questioned 
nothing as to the causes of crime and 
danger in Ireland; he almost stupidly 
planted himself on the assumption that the 
crime and the danger which he had to deal 
with were, like any other, purely and simply 
criminal and wicked. It was not because 
he had reason to think so; but because a 
motive intervened to prevent his thinking 
reasonably and justly atall. His mind was 
noton Ireland and her needs and rights; 
but on the Tories, against whom he would 
have to carry his measures, if they were 
rafical, and by whose favor he might 
readily carry them, if they were con- 
servative. Not so much to create order 
in Ireland as to keep order and make 
smooth sailing in the House of Commons, 
Mr. Forster addressed himself first of all to 
coercion bills. They could be carried; 
they would not be thrown out by the Lords; 
and, in the press of influences at Dublin 
Castle, where English misrepresentation of 
Irish matters is omnipotent, and the press 
of influences in London, where society and 
the court and official traditions are all des- 
perately against independent judgment of 
truth in regurd to Irish issues, Mr. Forster 
never had his head fora moment or ever 
got even a glimpse of what statesmanship 
required of him. Taking a convenient 
superficial view, be set himself the just- 
ly offensive task of commonplace re- 
pression of crime, and by the time he 
bad carried this through he had so ex- 
asperated the Irish as to make it hope- 
less to try by even a fairly good land bill 
to heal the desperate grievances of Ireland. 
Burke’s sagacious warning xgaiust remedies 
applied ungraciously and too late was 
never more disregarded than by Mr. For- 
ster in this wretched policy of first gov- 
erning the Tories in Parliament and then 
trying to make that answer for the govern- 
ment of Ireland. With the Tories, he 
succeeded; with Ireland, he failed. He 
was doomed to failure from the first. There 
is nothing to mitigate the disgrace of it; 
nothing to excuse English Liberalism for 
accepting it and even stubbornly making 
believe that it was al) right, that Mr. Glad- 
stone's government could not go wrong. 

New Yor« Crrv. 





A PICTURESQUE story of the Franco- 
Prussian War is toldin Paris. M. Ambroise 
Thomas, the composer, was forced before the 
siege tonbandon bis beautiful villa at Argen- 
teull, which was full of artistic treasures. 
When the Prussians entered the place, one of 
their officers inquired for Thomas’s house, and, 
writing a few lines on a card, slipped it under 
the door. On the garden-gate he wrote a few 
words in German. Many German regiments 
passed through Argenteuil and were quartered 
in ite houses; but the composer’s house re- 
mained untouched. When the war was over, 
Thomas returned to his villa, to find everything 
as he left it; and om the card which had been 
slipped under the door he read a German 
pame, and written beneath it: “ The nephew of 
Meyerbeer.”’ 


a 
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A LETTER TO A YOUNG MUSIC 


STUDENT. 
° WHAT TO STUDY. 








BY EUGENE THAYER, 
Ongasist OF THE FIPTH-AVEXUE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 





Dear Young Friend: 

In wiiting to you about what to study, 1 
shal] not so much refer to the works to be 
used as to the branches to be pursued. 
The first thing to decide is, what instru- 
ment to study. This, in all probability, 
will be the piano, at first, regurdiess of 
what your future decision may be, as the 
piano, for many reasons, not necessary to 
enumerate here, is the best instrument to 
obtain s general knowledge of music with. 
Perhaps, indeed, you will not study any 
instrument when you are older, but devote 
yourself to singing, should it be found that 
you possess a good voice; and let me give 
you a word of advice right bere on this 
point. Except in a light and easy way, 
for social enjoyment simply, do not study 
vocal music at all until your voice is fully 
matured, which, as you are a young man, 
will not be until you are nineteen or twenty 
yearsold, Young ladies, whose voices, by 
the way, change as much as boys’ voices, 
although few people know it or believe it, 
should not study vocal music uotil they 
are, at least, eighteen; and young men 
would do well to wait until they are 
twenty. There are, of course, excep- 
tious, who may begin earlier; but this 
isthe best general rule. A good teacher 
can readilytell when the voice is mature 
enough for serious study. As I said, you 
will first study the piano, for, if you be- 
come a singer, you will, at least, want to 
know enough of the piano to play ordinary 
accompaniments; and, if you become a 
player on any instruments, you most cer- 
tainly will need all the preliminary knowl- 
edge, which only the piano can well give 
you. §So, the piano first, by all means. 
When or at what age shall I begio? you 
ask. Just as soon as you reully want to; I 
mean, have an earnest wish to. 

The only qualification I would make is 
this: Do not begin until your hand and 
fingers have a reasonable development; 
otherwise, in your attempt to reach long 
intervals und large chords, you might de- 
form your fingers aud injure your future 
chances. I have seen several such cases, 
where the fingers were made permanently 
crooked and the whole hand out of shape. 
Little Mozart began when he was three 
years old; but, then, he was a genius and 
we are not talking about such wonderful 
people, who seem to defy all rules with 
impunity. He died, you will remember, 
when his life was but half finished, as a 
penalty for this mistake. What music or 
studies shall I use? you ask again. Your 
teacher, if he is a good one, will tell you all 
about that. If he is pot a good one, don’t 
have a teacher at all; or, at least, wait 
until you can have a good one. I will in- 
dicate a good course of study for you, in 
case you should be left alone in your 
studies; but I want to say at the outset 
that this is by no means the only good 
course, for I could probably write a bun- 
dred other courses equally good. I only 
tell you that the one I do give is a good one 
for you and most young students. Of 
course, it is understood that neither this nor 
apy other course is worth anything unless 
carefully and thoroughly mastered. Here 
it is, from the smallest beginning. 


Beyer’s Instruction Book. 

Miiller’s Instructive Pieces, 

Muider’s Melodious Studies, 

Czerny’s Velocity Studies. 

Heller’s Studies. 

Cramer’s Studies. 

Mozart’s Sonatas. 

Mendelssobn’s Songs Without Words. 
Beethoven’s Sonatas. Easier ones. 

10. Chopin’s Etudes. 

11. Beethoven’s Sonatas. The great ones. 
12. Bach’s 48 Preludes and Fugues. 


Now, this course goes on pretty rapidly, 
as far as difficulty is concerned, and there 
should be much other music interspersed 
with this list. Any good pieces or any 
pieces of good composers are safe, if 
you take care that their difficulty is of 
the same grade as your present technical 
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progress. 
One of the chief things to be observed is: 
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Never study either technics or music ex- 
clusively too long at any one time. Alter- 
nate them. Several years of technical study 
may fit the hands and fingers for the difli- 
culties of the great music to follow; but, 
meaptime, the musical mind has become 
deadened bythe unmusical stuff, and, while 
the fingers are in splendid condition, you 
arenot. Bread and butter belong together. 
Neither alone tastes as well or is as nutri- 
tious as both together. Remember this 
principle, unless you wish to fail in your 
art. Indeed, after you have made some 
fair progress, I would recommend that you 
bave no other technical work than ‘* Taus- 
sig’s Daily Studies,” which I purposely 
omitted inthe list. If carefully practiced, 
they are enougb for anybody. But your 
daily bread should be the old ‘* Forty 
Eight” of Bach! Here you have the great- 
est technical studies in the» world, and 
music, too, at the same time. No matter 
whetber you like them or not at first. Play 
them until you do. They are confessedly 
the capstone of all musical achievement 
and you cannot claim to be an artist—a real 
one—uonless you know them thoroughly and 
familiarly. 

Ihave recommended this course on the 
supposition that you intend to become a 
piavist of the first rank. If you should 
decide to make the study of some other 
instrument a specialty, then this course 
peed not be followed up to the highest 
point; but only so far as may give you the 
proficiency desirable in your other study. 
You may decide to study the violin or or- 
gan. I hope you will, especially the latter, 
which seems to me to be the very thing for 
a manto study. It has been fitly called the 
“king of instruments,” and it isso noble 
end honest and grand that it cannot fail to 
make you of like character, if you really 
learn to master it. I said that I hoped you 
would decide in favor of the organ, instead 
of the piano. There are plenty of pianists 
now, and will be as long as pianos last, 
which, tomy way of thinking, may not be 
agreat while. As soon as we find some 
other instrument for a home instrument— 
for that ie what the piano now really is— 
the piano will step one side, with the bless- 
ings of everybody that it has done so much 
to aid our musical progress, It is really 
the growth of the last half-century, while 
the old organ has been growing for five 
thousand years, and hasn’t yet attained its 
majority. ‘But the piano is more popu- 
lar,” you eay. Very true; but I am not 
talking of popularity. We will discuss that 
some other day. 

Now, after this preparatory course on the 
piano, you will choose some instrument as 
the one you want to master, and, whatever 
it be, you will devote your chief attention 
toit. But there are other things yet to 
study. You cannot possibly become a 
musician without a full knowledge of the 
theory of music. To acquire this, you must 
study successively harmony (thorough 
bass), counterpoint (part writing), and 
musical form, and some time orchestra- 
tion, or the art of writing for any kind of 
instruments. With all these conquered, 
you are a first-rate musician, so faras music 
and musical knowledge are concerned. 
And yet, if you want to be truly a great 
artist, you will notstup here. If you will 
turn back and read my first letter, you will 
see what you need to make you really a 
complete artist and man. You canaot be 
great in any one thing and_ smaijl 
in everything else, any more than 
the elephant can have his big body, with 
the legs of a mouse. It won’t work. You 
must make yourself great, if you want to do 
great things. A smal] cannon can never 
shoot great balls; neither can a little man 
ever do great things. Of course, I refertotbe 
mental size of the man, and not to his body; 
for many of the so-called great men of his- 
tory have physically been of medium size 
or below it. Sodon't be discouraged if you 
do not find yourself six feet tall and weigh- 
ing two hundred and fifty when you attain 
your majority. Be great inside and let the 
Lord provide the rest; but, whether you 
have a large or a small body, take care of 
it, as far as good babits are concerned, or 
your career will bea short one. You will 
wake up some day without your body, and 
then you cannot do much around here 
among the artists we know. ‘‘ Mens sana 
sn corpore sano." See if you can find out 

what that means. 





RECONSTRUCTION IN THEOLOGY. 
BY E. A. LAWRENCE, D.D. 


Tre discourse of Professor Stearns 
touches on anthropology and says: ‘“‘ There 
iea side on which man is allied to the 
lower orders of Nature, which needs to be 
taken into account, if we would fully un- 
derstand his earthly and higher relations.” 
How are we to get this fuller knowledge 
of man’s higher relations? ‘‘By the 
hypothesis of evolution, which is the 
broadest, boldest, and most successful gen- 
eralization since the days of Newton and 
which is taking its place by the side of the 
law of gravitation.” 

Whose hypothesis Is it that has been so 
successful? Is it Haeckel’s? His is the 
“broadest and boldest,” starting with 
Monera, the simplest of all imaginable 
organisms,” and, without break, sweeping 
through to man. ‘‘ We can easily imagine 
their origin by spontaneous generation.” 
Or is it Huxley's, about as broad and bold, 
that “ every germ containsall the organs of 
the adult”; ‘‘the germs have existed from 
the beginning of things”; “ protoplasm is 
theclay, which, bake and paint it ashe will, 
remainsclay.” Of this ‘‘ the primitive nebu- 
losity of the universe was composed.” Both 
theseeminent evolutionists discard the fact 
and the possibility of creation. Huxley says 
it is ‘‘ unscientific,” ‘‘ unintelligible’; and 
Spencer, whose scheme has the same 
breadth and boldness, adds “‘unthinkable,” 
and that, because regeneration is supernatur- 
al, it is unnatural and unnecessary. Or is it 
Darwin’s, the reputed father of modern evo- 
lution, who allows, at the start, the creation 
of what, he says, analogy teaches to bea 
single primordial germ, which proceeds, 
without chasm or design, by infinitesimal 
gradations, to complete intellectual and 
moral manhood. 

He says ‘‘ Nothing is more hopeless than 
the attempts to explain the adaptations in 
Nature by utility, or the doctrine of final 
causes”; that ‘‘ plan of creation, unity of 
design, and such expressions are only 
veils under which to hide our ignorance.” 
Yet the address states that this boldest, 
broadest generalization ‘‘ does not touch 
the great truths of natura) theology.” 

ButI do not see what light evolution can 
throw upon man’s higher relations to God 
in Christ by the birth from above, even if 
it could show that ‘God created man in 
his own image,” first in a molecule or a 
monkey. It may be well to inquire if this 
hypothesis has been proved. Verification 
is everything in natural science, as well as 
in theology. Every discovered fact in 
Nature attests the law of gravitation, from 
the fall of an apple tothe mightiest ruins 
of worlds; white, for this gigantic evolution 
from dead protoplasm to man, many of the 
elder and more honored scientists do not 
find one clearly attesting fact or atom. 
Not afew of its staunchest advocates 
admit a lack of proof and yicld it, as Tyn- 
dall says, “‘only a provisional assent.” 
In treating the problem at its clearest point, 
man’s relation to bis next kin, Darwin says: 
“The Simiade are divided into two 
groups—the Old World monkeys and the 
New World monkeys,” and that “‘ man un- 
questionably belongs to the Catarrhine or 
Old World monkeys.” From these, “at a 
remote period, man, the wonder of the uni- 
verse, proceeded” (‘* Descent of Man,” 
Vol. I, pp. 188, 213). He thinks that ‘* the 
apelike creature” which was man’s inter- 
mediate ancestor must have varied in form 
and mind aod body, to accomplish man’s 
evolution; yet be admits that ‘‘ it is impos- 
sible to obtain any direct evidence on this 
head”—that no connecting link between 
man and his nearest ally bas been found 
among the living or extinct animals; and, 
worse than this even, that lower 
down in the series we become in- 
volved im greater and greater ob- 
scurity.” Yet he is so sure that this 
apelike creature accomplished man’s evo- 
lution that be says: ‘‘ Unless we willfully 
close our eyes, we may recognize our 
parentage,” and that it is “‘our natural 
prejudice” and “‘ arrogance” which lead us 
to demur.” 

Besides these admissions, there is im- 
portant counter-testimony.. The transition 
of the animal kingdom into the rational 
Humboldt pronounced ‘‘a scientific levi- 
ty.” Kant calls the evolution of species a 
hazardous fancy.of the reason. Professor 
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Wigand, of Marburg, declares this most 
successful generalizution ‘‘a conception of 
science which, if adopted, would lead 
acience altogether astray”; and the veteran 
Virebow certifies that “all real scientific 
knowledge bas proceeded in the opposite 
direction.” Professor Tyndall, who had 
said that evolution without verification, 
“is a mere figment of the intellect,” in 
his “latest words” says: ‘‘The theory in- 
volves the assumption of spontaneous gen- 
eration,” and then declares that he holds, 
with Virchow, that ‘‘ the docirine is utterly 
discredited.” 

Notwithstanding this admitted obscurity 
and lack of proof and this clear counter- 
testimony, Professor Stearns holds that the 
welcoming attitude of the time toward this 
scheme ‘“‘ marks the beginning of a new 
era in religious thought, upon which we 
have entered.” Professor Tyndall once 
said, partly in sarcasm, perbaps: ‘*‘The 
clerical world settled down on the belief 
that Darwin’s book simply reflected the 
truth of Nature.” There is an evolution of 
‘the purpose of Him who creatcth all 
things after the counsel of his own will,” by 
creations and derivations, growths and cul- 
tivation, though natural law and super- 
natural force, in ynity and continuity, and 
exactest harmonies, disclosed by Revela- 
tion and the facts of science, and bearing 
the world on in improvements, the grand- 
est and most successful generalization since 
the beginning of time and the ever safe 
basis for science and theology to build on. 

But what are some of the religious 
thoughts of this new era on which we have 
entered, as indicated in the Address? 
That it is ‘‘the desire for an infallible 
authority” in matters of faith and prac- 
tice, ‘‘ which has given to the doctrine 
of Inspiration its chief hold on the 
Christian thought of the past”; that ‘‘it 
is not quile honest to begin with 
an @ priori theory of verbal inspiration, 
and then make the facts conform to it”; 
that in the old view Is ‘‘ the indiscriminate 
doctrine of plenary inspiration” and an 
‘indiscriminate bibliolatry—which misses 
what is best in the Book”; that ‘the 
human element in the Scriptures must be 
admitted te include human error”; that, in 
spite of the freedom with which the age 
construes the doctrive of Inspiration, its 
spirit is eminently scriptural, perhaps be- 
cause of its freedom”; and, finally, that 
‘the manifest tendency of the time is toa 
broader view of the nature and office of the 
Scripwure.” This is, indeed, a broader 
view of the Scripture. Isittrue? Are in. 
telligent Christian scholars, who believe 
that the genuine Bible, vera Scriptura, is 
fully inspired, Bible worshipers, and those 
the only discriminute ones and the ones 
who ‘‘find the best things in the Book,” 
who discard verbal and plenary inspiration? 
Harriet Martineau snid this forty years ago, 
Is it true that mere desire for an infallible 
authority has given to the doctrive of In- 
spirution its chief hold on the Christian 
thoughtof the past? That is really no hold, 
and verbal inspiration is even worse, amere 
assumption, which the Christian workers 
and worshipers have, not quite honestly, 
been striving to make the facts conform to. 
This desire for authority, in James Free- 
man Clarke’s broad ‘‘Common Sense” 
view, led the Protestant Church to ‘‘invent 
the doctrine of an infallible inspiration” 
and to defend it, ‘‘as the Roman Catholics 
defend the infallibility of the Church.” 
“Unless the Bible is infallible, say the 
Protestants, how canit teach with author- 
ity?” Both those statements impress me as 
bold ventures iu historical Theopneustics, 

The Professor says he believes in inspira 
tion ‘‘ more truly than ever.” What kind? 
Ig it universal “‘ inspiration of the Almighty 
which giveth men understanding "—of 
Homer and Herodotus, Milton and Macau- 
lay, Baxterand Bunyan? Or is it the inspira- 
tion of a special class of men—Moses, Isaiah, 
John—whom God employed, in the progress 
of the ages, to writeceriain histories, proph- 
ecies, and doctrines, in certain books—the 
Pestateuch, Psalms, and Gospels—for the 

world’s training and regeneration, and 
under an influence, special in kind and de- 
gree, that employed each writer's freedom, 
culture,and peculiarities, fitting them to each 
stage in the advancing revelation, and wi h 
such accuracy of janguage that the books, 





both divine snd human, whep completed, 
should teach no errors, leave out uo trutlis 


or facts that are essential to this plan, nor 
take in any that are not so? Dueshe be- 
lieve more truly than ever in something 
like this kind of Scripture ? 

Theories of Inspiration, whether it is 
plenary or ooly partial, whether it includes 
errors or excludes them, are matters of 
opinion; and, as to the mode, it baffles the 
wisest. Dorner, whose judgment is re- 
spected on both continents, says: ‘‘ Inspira- 
tion is the highest form of revelation” and 
**supposes actual divine illumination, and, 
therefore, truth without mixture of error, 
to be imparted,” and it employs human in- 
telligence as an instrument. This he 
thinks is ‘‘the only satisfactory theory.” 

It is thought that the old theology 
is ‘‘too external and mechanical,” is 
* narrow and mechanical.” That ‘‘in the 
natural theology of the future some- 
thing of the mechanical will be sac- 
rificed; and that Spencer’s sarcasm on 
the old doctrine, as ‘‘ thecarpenter theory,” 
had more thana grain of truth in it we 
cheerfully admit; that it laid iis chief em- 
phasis upon the transcendency of God, 
making his relation to Nature and men 
outside of the sphere of religion, while the 
doctrine of this erais that ‘‘ he is immanent - 
in Nature, as well as above it.” 

Did those old theologians really make 
God so much of a mechanic? What theol- 
ogy has less of ‘‘ the carpenter theory” or 
is Jess external and ‘‘ mechanical” than 
that of the Puritan Reformers, which swept 
clean out of the Church popes and cardi- 
nals and bishops, with mass, the monks, 
transubstantiation, the celibate priesthood, 
and clerical robes, with its tinkers and tail- 
ors and their tools, and looked for working 
forces only to the Scriptures, the Spirit of 
God,and prayer? This old Reformation 
theology m»kes God’s relation to men out- 
side the sphere of religion! not know that 
he is immanent in Nature! lay the chicf 
emphasis on his transcendency/ So far 
from this is the fact that this theology 
taught explicitly and emphasized just the 
opposite—that God “‘isuniversally operative,” 
“is engaged in continual action and in 
every distinct and particular movement”; 
that he is everywhere—above, benenth, 
around, and within all thines—and yet 
identical with nothing but himself; that he 
is never idle and never acts where he is not, 
and is never, in his relations to men, out- 
side the sphere of religion. Culvin de- 
clares the idea that God is limited to Na- 
ture puerile.” 

It is thought that ove fault of the theol- 
ogy of the last century, and which 
brought it into disrepute, was ‘‘its eztra- 
scriptural character.” ‘* Its favorite dogmas 
were metaphysical, rather than biblical.” 
This seems a remarkable arraignment of a 
class of men who, from Lutherto Emmons, 
have been so bent op Scripture as the source 
of doctrine and the only authority in \each- 
ing it that they have been termed ‘ Serip- 
turists.” Should any one doubt the fitness 
of the designation, let him turn to the 
printed pages of the New England Theology 
of the last century and see how conspicuous- 
ly it is drawn from the book, built upon it, 
and expounds it. The dialectic sage of 
Franklin took his peculiar notion that God 
makes men sip from the Bible, or thought 
he did. Subjects purely ethical or meta- 
physical or philosophical were treated 
mainly on ethical and philosophical grounds, 
then as now, as the “ Nature of True 
Virtue,” by Edwards, shows. But of the 
New England systems of theology Pro- 
fessor Henry B. Smith, who had studied 
them as few do, says: ‘‘ We bave not so 
much transformed spirit into dogma as 
we have transmu'ed dogma into spirit,” Ly 
comparison, it is the new theology that 
shows a lack of the Word. In a series of 
attractive and reconstructive discourses on 
“The Theology of Jesus,” from a re 
puledly orthodox pulpit, within the preseut 
decade, in one there was nota line of Scrip- 
ture, save the text, and in several others 
quotations were few and for between, Dr. 
Channing, in his famous discourse at New 
York, in 1826, while enguged io reconstruct- 
ing New England theology, had use for only 
two brief passages from the Bible, And 
this able and scholarly address, reconstruct- 
ive of theology and the public entrance on 
the work of teaching it, is singularly extra- 
scriptural, having in it only one text of 





five words. Professor Phelps, in his ad- 
wirable work, ‘‘The ‘Theory of Preach. 
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ing,” says: “‘ One of the most vital changes 
which our present system of Christian 
work needs is to reinstate in the pulpit the 
work of biblical teaching.” 


MARBLEUEAD, Mass. 





RECONSTRUCTION IN THEOLOGY 
ONCE MORE. 


BY PROF. LEWIS FRENCH #TEARNS. 





In alate number of THe INDEPENDENT, 
Dr. E. A. Lawrence has devoted a long 
article to the criticism of my inaugural ad- 
dress, delivered last Summer, at Bangor. It 
is a friendly criticism, expressed in Jan 
guage so kindly that I should be sorry not 
to meet it with an equally kind reply. I 
rejoice that this veteran theological teacher, 
though reputed a strict conservative, can 
agree in so many particulars with us of a 
younger generation, who, loving the same 
truth which he loves and zealous for the 
same faith, find ourselves forced by the 
needs of our times to employ methods of 
teaching and defense somewhat different 
from those which have been current in the 
past. In our purpose I know we are at 
one. I wish we might see still more eye to 
eye, and, with this desire uppermost, I shall 
spenk briefly of the several points raised in 
the article referred to, 

1, Dr. Lawrence dissents from the open- 
ing words of the address respecting the 
relations of doctrines to belief. If, as he 
seems to imply, by doctrines nothing more 
is meant than Christian teaching, he is 
right in makiog them the prerequisite, 
rather than the outcome of belief; but this 
is not the only use of the word. A more 
careful reading will show him that it is not 
the sense in which it was employed in the 
passage in question. Doctrines are not 
simply the teachings of Christ and his 
apostles. They are those teachings as they 
have been Intellectually apprehended and 
scientifically formulated. Viewed iv their 
connection with each other, they are sys- 
tems of theology and confessions of faith 
They are human shapings of divine truth, 
hut only the divine is permanent. The 
human changes with the changes of human 
thought. 

Tn this sense of the term, doctrines pre- 
suppose belief. A confession of faith isa 
solecism unless there is back of it a faith to 
confess. A system of theology that does 
not body forth the convictions of the age, 
eburches, or individuals that hold and 
teach it is not only useless, but pernicious, 
Hence, the necessity for frequent restate- 
ments of doctrines, translating the truth of 
God into the language of a living faith. 
Hence, the necessity for a constant return 
to the Word of God to rediscover the truth 
and appropriate it in the form of genuine 
convictions. Ins‘ead of leading students 
‘*to the faith and formulas of the Chrr-h 
for their doctrine,” the recognition of this 
vital relation between doctrines and belief 
sends them away from human teachings to 
search with new zeal and enthusiasm at 
the great sources of revelation. 

2. Another matter of criticism is the po- 
sition taken respecting the problems of 
natural theology. So far from relinqu!sh- 
ing or lowering the value of the external 
arguinents for the existence of God, the ad- 
dress affirms their continued and undimin- 
ished importance. While showing the fact, 
which no one would be rash enough to 
deny, that the change of base in modern 
science has thrown the argument from de- 
sign into temporary confusion, it says: ‘It 
will have, indeed, to be restated; but the 
prospect is that it will he stated in a far 
stronger form than before.” It is true the 
internal arguments are made fundamental. 
From the nature of the case it must be so. 
The idea of God, the primitive belief, uni- 
versal, necessary to all thought, develop- 
ing itself with the first forthputtings of our 
intellectual and moral natures must form the 
basis for what is external. Given this, and 
the cosmological and teleological argu- 
ments fall into place and contribute their 
evidence to the transcendent fact. Ignore 
or slight it, and the external arguments 
lose their mental point of attachment and 
become valueless. Dr. Lawrence denies 
that any proof worthy a place at the fore- 
frout is to be found fn the fact that we bear 
the image of the Creator. Henry B. Smith, 
whom Dr. Lawrence justly characterizes 
as ‘that man of moderation and fulines> 





of faith and philosophy,” says: “‘ The start- 
ing-point, the point d’appui, the fulcrum, 
isin man’s native belief, in the fact that 
man is made in the image of God” (‘' Apolo- 
getics,” p. 75). He speaks of ‘our basis 
in the argument—a primary, universal, in- 
stinctive belief, conscientia Dei” (p. 85). 

8. The ground taken on the evidences of 
Christianity is also called in question. If 
the object of apologetics be to confirm faith 
and answer the questionings of honest doubt, 
by repelling the assaults of disbelief, it is 
fair to suppose that its metbods of defense 
will vary with the attack; that it will mass 
its forces where the enemy is strongest. It 
is not because we are so much wiser in the 
Nineteenth Century that we have been con- 
structing a new apologetic; but because we 
have new foes to meet. We do not deny 
that these new foes are akin to many old 
ones who have assailed the faith during the 
Christian ages. Wedo not claim that our 
present weapons and methods do not have 
their counterpartsin the past. We only in- 
sist on the absurdity of going Into to-day’s 
battle with the weapons and methods of the 
last century, obsolete and obsolescent. 
There has been too much of such Chinese 
warfare in the Christian ranks, greatly 
to the aid and comfort of the enemy. 
The defenders of Christianity in the last 
century bad deism to contend against, and 
they did their work well. Our antag- 
onists are pantheism, materialism, agnos- 
ticism, a naturalistic criticism, historica) 
and scriptural. Let us do our work as 
thoroughly as they did theirs; and in this 
work of defense we must give miracles an 
important place, but it is not the first place. 
In different ages miracles have a different 
apologetical value. To those who wit- 
nessed them they hid a value they cannot 
have tous. Ina time when the evidence 
upon which they rest is not called in ques- 
tion they have a value they cannot have 
when itis impugned. In their connection 
with Christ and his revelation, asa part of 
that wonderful work which bas trans- 
formed the world aud is only increasingly 
potent as the ages pass, they have a high 
evidential value to-day. Viewing them in 
that connection, we can avoid the two ex- 
tremes of rating them above their apolo- 
getic worth and ignoring their real import- 
ance, and can say, with Pascal: “‘ Doctrines 
must be judged by miracles; miracles must 
be judged by doctrines.” 

4. Dr. Lawrence is unable to assent to 
the statement that the infallible authority 
in matters of faith and practice ‘‘ is God 
speaking in Christ to the soul,” and that 
this authority, instead of being identical 
with the Scriptures, is contained in the 
Scriptures. I confess to a certain sense of 
mortification that my meaping could be so 
completely misunderstood, especially when, 
a little further on, there is quoted against 
the statement of the address the familiar 
language of the Westminster Confession. 
which precisely expresses what I have evi- 
dently so poorly succeeded in conveying to 
the mind of even so intelligent « reader as 
Dr. Lawrence. Let me quote it again and 
adopt it as my own: ‘‘ The authority of 
the Holy Scripture dependeth not upon the 
testimony of any man or Church, but 
wholly upon God, the author thereof”; and 
‘our full persuasion and assurance of the 
infallible truth and divine authority is 
from the inward work of the Holy Spirit, 
bearing witness by and with the word in 
our hearts.” Amen and amen! And I 
cannot but call attention to words even 
more familiar, learned at our mothers’ 
knees, from a symbol we all reverence and 
love: ‘‘The Word of God, which is con- 
tained in the Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testaments, is the only rule to direct us how 
we may glorify God and enjoy Him.” The 
authors of the Catechism might easily have 
omitted the words “‘ which is contained,” 
as Dr. Lawrence would, perhaps, do; but is 
it not fair to give them the credit of inten- 
tidnally retaining them? 

5. But, most of all, it is the fear that the 
address overlies a subjective philosophy 
which disturbs Dr. Lawrence. It is true 
that its philosophy is not that of Locke or 
his modern representatives; but that does 
not prove that it is German idealism. Be- 
tween these two extremes there is room for 
a soberer-and truer philosophy, which finds 
a place for the intuitions and admits a real 
relation of God to the soul, at the same 





time that it earnestly insists on the reality 
and value of the external. Such a philos- 
ophy has a subjective, as well as an object- 
iveelement. It will consent to dispense 
with neither. The theology which moves 
in its lines welcomes all the assistance that 
may come from either the exclusively sub- 
jective or the exclusively objective philos- 
ophy; but it endeavors to avoid the errors 
of both. Ifin our own age some of the 
most helpful influences have originated in 
the former, let us not, for that reason, reject 
them. For these influences in- their most 
helpful form evangelical theology has to 
thank the great theologian whom Dr. Law- 
rence calls ‘‘the Calvin of the nineteeth 
century.” No one familiar with the history 
of German thought can read Dorner’s 
** Glaubenslehre” without recognizing at 
every step his obligations to Schleiermacher 
and Hegel. 

In an age when the tendency is material- 
istic, it may be necessary, in the interests of 
faith, to emphasize the subjective element 
in philosophy. Yet even then it ought to 
be balanced by the other elemen!. I cannot 
but bope that a more careful examination 
willshow Dr. Lawrence that neither ele- 
ment has been igporedin the address he 
bas discussed, 

Barxoom THROLOGKaL SEMINARY. 
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WOMAN'S WORE IN ENGLAND.— 
IN ART. 
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WHILE woman has not achieved such 
brilliant success in art, perhaps, asin litera- 
ture, many names stand high on the lists. 
For what she has done, especially in the 
past, I am indebted largely to the valuable 
books of Mrs. Ellet and Miss Ellen C. Clay- 
tov, on ‘‘ Woman Artists.” The latter 
author is herself an artist, having studied 
in the National Gallery and British 
Museum; but has found so much work for 
her pen in *‘ Notable Women,” ‘‘ Queens of 
Song,” republished by Harper & Brothers, 
and in several novels, as well as children’s 
books, that art has scarcely had an equal 
chance, though she has done good work 
and is now one of the artists on a London 
journal. 

Early history has its noted women; Pro- 
persia di Rossi, of Bologna, whose romantic 
history Mrs. Hemans has immortalized; 
Elisabetta- Sirani, painter, sculptor, and 
engraver on copper, herself called ‘a mir- 
acle of art,” the honored of Popes and 
Princes, dying at twenty-six; Marietta Tin- 
toretta, who was invited to be the artist at 


the courts of emperors and kings, dying 


at thirty, leaving her father inconsolable; 
Sophonisba Lomellini, invited by Philip 
Il of Spain to Madrid, to paint his por- 
trait and that of the Queen, concerning 
whom, though blind, Vandyck said he had 
received more instruction from a blind 
woman than from all his study of the old 
masters; and many more. 

Other nations have had and still have 
their famous women artists. Rosa Bonheur, 
born at Bordeaux, in 1822, placed with a 
seamstress to earn her living with a needle. 
Growing ill with the hated task; sent to 
school, where her calico dress, her coarse 
shoes, iron spoon, and tin mug, 1n contrast 
with the silks and silver of the rich girls, 
nearly crushed her spirit; taken, at last, 
into her father’s studio, where she drew 
and modeled from morning til! night, with 
the greatest enthusiasm; working at the 
Louvre, where the director said ‘“‘I have 
never seen an example of such affection 
and such afdor for work ”; too poor to pro- 
cure models, going daily into the country, 
on foot, in search of picturesque views and 
animals, and returning, after a tramp of a 
dozen miles, wet and hungry; visiting the 
abattoira of Paris and sitting on a bundle of 
hay while she worked from morning till 
night, often forgetting the bit of bread which 
she had brought io her pocket; filling her 
home, in the sixth story, with birds and a 
beautiful sheep, which her artist brother car- 
ried daily on his back to graze in an adjoin- 
ing grass-plot; winning her first fame in the 
Fine Arts Exhibition, when she was nine- 
teen years of age, and her gold medal at 
twenty-seven, for her ‘‘ Cantal Oxen,” re- 
ceiving ber prize from the government, be- 
fore a distinguished audience, is an illustra- 
tion of woman’s perseverance and ability. 

Her father died soon after, rejoicing iu the 





world-wide fame of his daughter. Her 
“‘Horse Fair,” in 1853, the preparatory 
studies for which occupied her for eighteen 
months, added greatly to her popularity. 
For this she was entitled to the Cross of the 
Legion of Hovor; but the Emperor refused 
to give it to her, because she was a woman! 
She has over a thousand sketches in her 
portfolio, for which she might receive 
large sums of money; but she will not part 
with them. She is an indefatigable worker, 
rising at six and working till dask. When 
Paris was beseiged, in 1870, the Crown 
Prince of Prussia ordered that her house 
and studio at Fountainbleau be religiously 
respected. 

Harriet Hosmer has made America proud 
of her by her ‘‘Zenobia,” ‘‘ none,” 
“Puck,” and various other works. Her 
studio in Rome, not far from the beautiful 
Pincian Hill, is one of the most charming 
remembrances to me of that grand old city. 
Two immense rooms contain the worker 
and her marbles. Someare completed, like 
the ‘‘ Beatrice Cenci,” made a reality after 
one sees the pitifel dungeon where she slept 
and where her food was put through the 
grating. This isan exquisite reclining fig- 
ure, beautiful in face as any dream of a 
poet. Many pieces of statuary are only 
half wrought out of the marble. An arm is 
finished, or a head, and you can see it grow 
under the workman’s hand. Miss Hosmer 
has only gained her place by the most 
herdic labor and devotion to her art. 

The first woman artist in England was 
Susannah Hornebolt, daughter of the prin- 
cipal painter who immediately preceded 
Hans Holbein, Gerard Hornebolt, a native 
of Ghent. Albrecht Direr said of her, in 
1521: ‘‘She has made a colored drawing 
of our Saviour, for which I gave her a 
florin (forty cents). It is wonderful that a 
female should be able to do such work.” 
Her brother Luke received a Jarger salary 
from King Henry VI1I than he ever gave 
to Holbein—$13.87 per month. Susannah 
married an English sculptor, named 
Whorstly, and lived mrany years in great 
honor and esteem with all the court. 

Lavinia Benninck, from Antwerp; was 
invited to England by Henry VIII, and re. 
ceived a higher salary than Holbein by 
thirty dollars a year. She excelled in 
miniatures. She was married to one of the 
Court and received distinguished considera- 
tion from both Queen Mary and Elizabeth. 
She seems able to have made a flattering 
likeness of the latter, whose vanity was as 
great as her mind was brilliant. As a pres- 
ent from Her Majesty, she. received ‘‘ oone 
casting bottell quilt.” 

Arts flourished under Charles I. To 
Vandyck and Anne Carlisle he gave ultra- 
marine to the value of $2,500. Artemisia 
Gentileschi, from Rome, realized a splendid 
income from her work; and, although forty- 
five years old when she came to England, she 
was greatly admired and history says made 
many conquests. This may be possible, as 
George IV said a woman never reached her 
highest powers of fascination till she is 
forty. Guido was her instructor and one of 
her warmest eulogizers. She was an inti- 
mate friend of Domenichino and of Guer- 
cino, who gave all his wealth to philanthro- 
pies, and when in England was the warm 
friend of Vandyck. Some of her works are 
in the Pitti Palace, at Florence, and some 
at Madrid, in Spain. 

Under Charles 1I, sensual and showy, 
the leading woman artist was Mary Beale, 
the daughter of a country clergyman. She 
painted in oil and water-colors and drew in 
crayons. Sir Peter Lely, whose ‘‘ Court 
Beauties” possess unique interest for travel- 
ers, greatly admired her work. She and 
her husband used every means to ascertain 
how Sir Peter obtained his soft fiesh tints; 
but he kept it a profound secret. Queen 
Henrietta Maria and the most famous Lords 
and Ladies sat to Mrs. Beale. Her husband, 
in a series of thirty small pocket-book 
almanacs, noted down whatever related to 
his business, and especially to his wife, al- 
ways speaking of heras ‘my dearest heart.” 
Of Lely he says: ‘‘Much more was to be 
observed from seeing him paint then than 
‘my heart’ from her most vareful marking 
could learn from his former painting.” 

The next in interest is pretty Anne Kille- 
grew, born of noble family, 1 St. Martin’s 
Lave, now given up to common shops and 
squalid children. Here lived many famous 
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people—Mytens, Vandyck’s predecessor, 
and Sir Kenelm Digby, one of the hand- 
somest of men and most ardent picture 
collectors of his time, who is said to have 
accidently poisoned his loving wife by giv- 
ing her a marvelous mixture to make her 
beautiful forever. Anne was maid of honor 
to the Duchess of York, and wa8a poet as 
well asa painter. She died at twenty-five, 
of small-pox, in the cloisters of West- 
minster Abbey. Dryden wrote an ode to 
her, which Dr. Johnson pronounced “ the 
noblest our language has produced.” 
Several of her historical paintings are 
extant. 

Of Maria Varelst, the historical paioter, 
the following story istold. At the theater 
she sat next tosix German gentlemen of 
high rank, who were so impressed with her 
beauty and manner that they expressed 
great admiration for her among each other. 
The young lady spoke to them in German, 
saying that such extravagant praise ip the 
presence of a lady was no real compliment, 
One of the party immediately repeated 
what he had sald in Latin. She replied in 
the same tongue “‘ that it was unjust to en- 
deavor to deprive the fair sex of the knowl- 
edge of that tongue which was the vehicle 
of true learning.” The gentlemen begged 
to call upon her. Each sat for his por- 
trait, and she was thus brought into great 
prominence. 

George II, who hated ‘“ Bainting and 
Boetry ” and who adored his wife, though 
the kingdom made fun of her, had two 
daughters, Mary and Caroline, skilled in 
portrait painting. Elizabeth Blackwell and 
Mary Delany come next. The former, her 
husband unjustly thrown into prison for 
debt, found herself obliged to support their 
little family. She could draw flowers well; 
so she at once made her home beside the 
Garden of Medicinal Plants, in Chelsea. 
She made the drawings and engraved them 
on copper, and, when printed, colored them 
herself. Her husband wrote the Latin 
names of the plants and a brief description. 
The first volume contained 250 plates. 
Many persons of rank visited her, hearing 
of ber fame, and the College of Physicians 
gave her a handsome testimonial. The 
second volume, of 250 plates, followed in 
two years, and Dr. Pulteny said: ‘‘ For the 
most complete set of medicinal plants we 
are indebted to the genius and industry of 
alady.” Meantime, her husband in prison, 
before she had obtained his releuse, had 
written a book on agriculture, which at- 
tracted the attention of the Swedish am- 
bassador, who sent it to his court. Mr. 
Blackwell was sent for from Stockholm 
and lodged in the house of the prime min- 
ister. Having some knowledge of medi- 
cine, he cured the king of an illness and 
was appointed his physician: He sent for 
his wife to join him, when lo! he was ar- 
rested on suspicion of having been con- 
cerned in a plot to change the lineof suc- 
cession. He was put to the torture, and in 
his agony confessed complicity. He was 
executed, in 1747, but on the scaffold so)- 
emnly protested his innocence. 

Mrs. Delany, one of the most brilliant 
women of her time, married first to disa- 
greeable, intemperate Alexander Pen- 
darves, much against her will, living a 
wretched life for several years, till his 
death, then, in love with Lord Baltimore, 
who married a wealthier lady; finally marry- 
ing Dr. Delany,upon whose love and life.she 
became as thoroughly dependent as Maria 
Theresa upon Francis I or Victoria upon 
Prince Albert, while Dr. Delany almost 
idolized his ‘* pearl.” He admired and en- 
couraged her artistic abilities, like the hus- 
band of Mary Somerville, and his admira- 
tion was her inspiration. She painted al- 
most constantly in oils and drew in crayons. 
Sir Joshua Reynolds said of one of her 
crayons that his eyes would not let him 
believe that it was a crayon till he removed 
the glass and saw how carefully it was 
wrought. Her copy of Rapbael’s “* Holy 
Family” was greatly admired. Her splendid 
tortoise-shell cat, which the London street- 
boys killed, she painted playing with a 
baske’ of flowers, with the words “‘ Kitty 
Trucidata, 25th December, 1761, atat five 
mense.” Her shell-work, especially the 
ceiling of her hushand’s (the Dean’s) 
chapel, done in cards add shells in imitation 
of stucco; her embroideries of every de- 
scription; her marvelous fmitation of 
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flowers in paper, done in her old age, 
pearly 1,100 varieties, are most interesting. 
A mere list of her paintings would fill 
many pages. Edmund Bourke called hera 
truly great woman of fashion, She was the 
intimate friend of kings and queens and 
probably the most admired woman of her 
time. The king presented her a house at 
Windsor, with $1,500 yearly, in order that 
she might be near royalty and visit them. 
Her great charm was her naturalness, 
cheerfulness, and -interest in everybody 
about her. She had a heart to take in the 
world, and that in turn made her its idol. 


Frances Reynolds would have won 
greater fame, though her abilities were 
greatly admired by Dr. Johnson, if her 
brother, Sir Joshua, fond of show and not 
appreciative of the talents of others, had 
given her that sympathy which she de- 
served, . He always made fun of her work 
and never would aid her in the slightest 
degree. Indeed, she was obliged to work 
almost in secret, so angered was he at it. 
She was one of that delightful circle which 
gathered around Dr. Jobnson, Fanny 
Burney, the author of ‘‘ Evalina,” Hannah 
More, Goldsmith, andthe like. She painted 
the old Doctor and his wife, Miss More, and 
many others. Sir Joshua, at his death, left 
herthe interest of $12,500; but he might well 
have given her a trifle more love in his life. 
What a different brother from what Charles 
Lamb was to his sister Mary! Dr. Johnson 
once said: ‘‘I never knew but one mind 
which would bear a microscopical exam- 
ination, and that is dear Miss Reynolds, 
and hers is very near to purity itself.” 

The next around whose beauty aod talent 
romance adds a special charm was Angelica 
Kauffman, tbe only child of Joseph Kauff- 
man, born near Lake Constance. At nine 
years of age she made wonderful pastel 
pictures. Removing to Lombardy, it is 
asserted that her father dressed her in 
boy’s clothing and smuggled her into the 
Academy, that she might be improved in 
drawing. At eleven she went to Como, 
where the charming scenery had a great 
impression upon the young girl. No one 
who wishes to grow in taste and art can 
afford to live away from Nature’s best 
work. The Bishop of Como became inter- 
ested in her and asked her to paint his por- 
trait. This was well done in crayon and 
soon the wealthy patronized her. Years 
after, she wrote: ‘‘Como is ever in my 
thoughts. It was at Como, in my moat 
happy’ youth, that I tasted the first real 
enjoyment of life.” 

When she went to Milan, to study the 
great masters, the Duke of Modena was 
attracted by her beauty and devotion to her 
work. He introduced her to the Duchess 
of Massa Carrara, whose portrait she 
painted, as also that of the Austrian gov- 
ernor and soon those of many of the nobil- 
ity. When all seemed at its brightest, her 
mother, one of the best of women, died. 
Her father, broken-hearted, accepted the 
offer to decorate the church of his native 
town, and Angelica joined him in the 
frescoing. After much hard work, they re- 
turned to Milav. The constant work had 
worn on the delicate girl. She gave herself 
no time for rest. When not painting, she 
was making chalk and crayon drawings, 
mastering the harpsichord, or lost in the 
pages of French, German, or Italian. For 
atime she thought of becoming a singer; 
but finally gave herself wholly to art. After 
this she went to Florence, where she worked 
from sunrise to sunset, and in the evening 
at her crayons. In Rome, with her youth, 
beauty, fascinating manners, and varied 
reading, she gained a wide circle of friends. 
Her face was a Greek oval, her complexion 
fresh and clear, her eyes deep blue, her 
mouth pretty and alwayssmiling. She was 
accused of being a coquette and quite likely 
was such. 

For three months she painted in the Royal 
Gallery at Naples, and then returned to 
Rome, to study the works of Raphael and 
Michael Angelo. From thence she went to 
Bologna and beautiful Venice. Here she 
met Lady Wentworth, who took her to 
London, where she was introduced at once 
tothe highest circles. Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds had the greatest admiration for her 
and, indeed, was said to have offered he: 
his band and heart. The whole world of 
art and letters united in her praise. Ofte: 
she found laudatory verses pinned on her 





canvas, The great people of the land 
crowded ber studio for sittings. She lived 
in Golden Square, now a rather dilapidated 
place back of Regent Street. She was 
called the most fascinating woman in Eng- 
land. Sir Joshua painted her as ‘‘ Design 
Listening to Poetry,” and she, in turn, paint- 
ed him. She was the pet of Buckivgham 
House and Windsor Castle. 

In the midst of all this unlimited atten- 
tion,a man calling himself the Swedish 
Count, Frederic de Horn, with fine man- 
ners and handsome person, offered himself 
to Angelica. He represented that he was 
calumpiated by his evemiesand that the 
Swedish Government was about to demand 
his person. He assured her, if she were bis 
wife, she could intercede with the queen 
and save him. She blindly consented to 
the marriage, privately. At last, she con- 
fessed it to her father, who took steps at 
once to see if the man were true, and found 
that he was the vilest impostor. He had a 
young wife already in Germany and would 
have been condemned to a felon’s death if 
Angelica had been willing. She said: ‘“‘ He 
has betrayed me; but God will judge him.” 

She received several offers of marriage 
after this; but would accept no one. 
Years after, when her father, to whom 
she was deeply devoted, was about to 
die, he prevailed upon her to marry a 
friend of his, Antonio Tucchi, thirteen 
years her senior, with whom she went to 
Rome and there died. He was a man of 
ability and, perbaps, made her life happy. 
At her burial 100 priests accompanied the 
coffin, the pall being held by four young 
girls, dressed in white, the four tassels held 
by four members of the Academy. Twoof 
her pictures were carried in triumph im- 
mediately after her coffin. Then followed 
a grand procession of illustrious persons, 
each bearing a lighted taper. 

Goethe was one of her chosen friends. 
He said of her: ‘‘She has a most remark- 
able and, fora woman, really an unheard- 
of talent. No living_painter excels her in 
dignity or in thedelicate taste with which 
she handles the pencil.” 

Mary Moser was the only other lady 
who has ever been a member of the Royal 
Academy. Her father, George M-ser, was 
one of the original founders and during 
his life its keeper. She was greatly ad- 
mired by Queen Charlotte, and decorated a 
room at Frogmore for $4,500. She was 
married to Hugh Lloyd, lived in Fitzroy 
Square, and was buried at Kensington. 
She was especially celebrated as a flower 
and historical painter. 
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THE DECIPHERMENT OF THE HIT- 
TITE INSCRIPTIONS. 


BY PROF. A. H. SAYCE. 








For some time past scholars have been turn- 
ing longing eyes upon those mysterious hiero- 
glyphics which, as we now know, were the in- 
vention or inheritance of the great nation of 
the Hittites. They were first found engraved 
on five stones at Hamat (the ancient Hamath). 
Then {t was discovered that certain clay impres- 
sions of seals excavated by Sir A. H. Layard 
at Kouyunjik, or Nineveh, bore upon them 
similar characters. Next came the identifica- 
tion of Carchemish, the old Hittite capital, 
with the ruins of Jerabis, or Jerablis, on the 
Euphrates, followed by the further discovery 
that sculptures in the Hittite style and accom- 
panied by Hittite hieroglyphies occurred in 
different parts of Asia Minor, more especially 
at [breez, in Lykaonia, Boghaz Keui, -and 
Eyuk, on the eastern banks of the Halys, and 
Karabel in Lydia. Within the last two years 
acartouch containing Hittite characters was 
found by Mr. Dennis on a level-with the head 
of the famous sitting statne carved out of the 
cliff of Sipylos, in which the Greeks, from the 
time of Homer downward, saw an image of the 
weeping Niobé. He and I took a couple of 
ladders to the spot last Spring, and, with the 
help of them, made out the exact forms of the 
characters, which agree in the most remark- 
able way with the corresponding forms found 
at Carchemish and testify to the epread of 
Hittite dominion as far as the western bound- 
ary of Asia Minor. I had already ascertained, 
by means of the sculptures of Boghaz Keui, 
that a particular character which occurs in a 
prominent position {in almost all the Hittite 
inscriptions with which we sre acquainted is 
the determinative prefix of “ divinity,” and I 








had also brought to light a silver boss, adorned 
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with the figure of a warrior in Hittite dress 
and a bilingual inscription in cuneiform and 
Hittite characters. From the cuneiform we 
learned that the inscription signified “ Tarku- 
dime(s), king of the land of Erme,” Tarku- 
dime(s) being plainly identical with the Cilician 
proper name Tarkondémos, preserved in clase- 
ieal writers. 

Mr. Rylands, the secretary of the Society 
of Biblical Archwology, has been for some 
time occupied in making accurate copies 
of the three inscriptions from Car- 
chemish, now in the British Museum, to- 
gether with one or two fragments from 
the same place, as well as of the caste 
from Hamath. The latter have been copied 
several times; but the only trustworthy fae 
similes hitherto published are those of Dr. W. 
Hayes Ward, the accuracy of which bas been 
thoroughly confirmed by Mr. Rylands. Their 
accuracy is all the more remarkable in that at 
the time they were made no other examplesof 
Hictite writing were known and the worn sur- 
face of the originals makes the casts very hard 
to read. . 

In bringing the bilingual boss of Tarkondé- 
mos before the notice of scholars, I expressed 
a hope thatit would prove the Rosetta Stone 
of Hittite decipherment. It gave us the 
ideographs for ‘‘ king” and “ country,” as well 
as the phonetic values of four characters, 
tarknu, dime(s), er, and me. But until we had 
really accurate copies of the other available 
Hittite texts I did not deem it prudent to at- 
tempt to realize the hope I expressed. As 
soon, however, as Mr. Rylands’s labors had 
furnished me with reliable materials I set to 
work upon them, with the help of the key, and 
the results, as I hope to prove to the readers of 
Tue INDEPENDENT, bave not been altogether 
unsatisfactory. 

Thethree inscriptions from Carchemish I 
will term J. 1., J. 01., and J. If. J. I. accom- 
panies the full-length portrait of a king, and 
is complete, except for the ends of some of the 
lines on the left side, which are broken off. J. 
II. isa long text, but, unfortunately, a large 
part of the lines on the left side has been 
destroyed. J.III. rans round the back of a 
column and only the last four lines and frag- 
ments of a fifth are preserved. The ends of the 
lines, also, are injured on both sides. The five 
Hamath inscriptions I similarly call H.1., H. 
IL., H. Ill., H. TV.,andH. V. The first three 
represent the same téxt,with one or two slight 
variations; H. IV. is a mere fragment of a 
longer inscription; while H. V.is complete, 
except for the injuries to the left-hand ends of 
the first four lines. Dr. W. Hayes Ward has 
shown that the texts have all to be read in 
boustrophedon fashion, though the engraver of 
H. V. has made a mistake in the fourth line, 
which begins on the right-hand side, instead of 
on the left. 

The first point that struck me was the great 
variability of the forms of the characters. The 
same character often has more than one form 
in the three inscriptions of Carchemish, or 
even in the sameinacription. Indeed, there is 
more difference between the forms of the same 
characters in these Carchemish texts than 
there is between the forms of the same char- 
acters at Carchemish and Hamath. This 
makes the close resemblance between the 
forms of the characters in the inscription found 
by Mr. Dennis, in Lydia, and those occurring at 
Carchemish all the more remarkable. We 
may infer that the people who carved the im- 
age on Mount Sipylos were really Hittites 
from Carchemish, and not merely natives, who 
had borrowed the Hittite mode of writing. 

Now, a knowledge of the ideographs for 
“king” and “ country”’ made it plain thata 
particular group of characters, constantly oc- 
curring immediately before them, must denote 
a royal name. In all three inscriptions from 
Carchemish the same group is found, with 
certain variations; and we must, therefore, 
conclude that all three inscriptions belong to 
the same monarch. The three first characters 
composing the group are always the same. 
The phonetic value of the third is shown by 
the bilingual! boss to be mz; how the other 
two should be read I do not know. After these 
three characters, we sometimes have the head 
of a gost, which is, however, often replaced 
either by two or by three otber hieroglyphs, the 
first only of which isthe samein both cases. As 
the name represented by these characters twice 
occurs at the beginning of the inscription—or, 
rather, after what we shall see is the third per- 
son singular of the verb “ he says” —it must be 
in the nominative case. Now, the nominative 
of Hittite proper names is shown by the monu- 
ments of Egypt and Assyria to have termin- 
ated in —s; and, as the character which stands 
last when the goat’s head is replaced by three 
otherss proved, both by its frequency and by 
its being appended to a series of consecutive 
words, to be the mark of some grammatical 
suffix, we cannot hesitate to assign to it some 
value which ends in —s. For reesons which I 
need not bere specify, [ believe it to have the 
value of es. 

It so happens that the goat’s head is one of 
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the four characters, the pronunciation of 
which ie given us by the bilingual boss. It 
represents the two syllables tarku(s). Conse- 
quently, the two characters which replace it 
io the nominative of the royal name must have 
respectively the values of far and kus, while 
the three which replace it will be tar, ku, and es. 
Our knowledge of the Hittite syllabary is thus 
enriched by four new characters. 

Each of the inscriptions, of which the first 
lines are complete, bezins either with the pic- 
ture of aman pointing with his fingerto bis 
mouth, or of «4 human head, with a wor, in 
the shape of a lozenge, issving from the 
mouth. Thelatter hieroglyph has a very con- 
ventional fcrm inJI. Except in J 1, where 
it is followed by a character, probably 1epre- 
senting the pronunciation of the whole word, 
the bleroglyph has always attached to it what 
in Assyrian would be called “the phonetic 
complement "’ me (once alsu e-me), The mean- 
ing is obvious. It must signify ‘“‘ he says,’ the 
formula with which the sentences in the 
cpnelform inecriptions of Van and Persia in- 
variably commence. Conrequently, me will be 
the termination of the third person singular 
of the Hittite present tense. 

That this was actually the case fs con- 
firmed in a curious way. The Assyrian {n- 
scriptions offer us three names, each of which 
ends in me—Sapalulme, Sanda-sarme, and Uas- 
surme. Sapalul-me is evidently connected 
with Saplili, the name of a Hittite on the 
Egyptian monuments, and Sanda is the Sav- 
dan of the Greeks, the name of the Sun-god 
among the Ciliclans. Sanda-sarme, therefore, 
will mean “Sandan does so and so,” while 
Uas in Uas-surme will be the name of a god. 
Tarku-dime(s) ts itself another example of the 
same kind of composition, since, as I pointed 
outin my paper on the “‘ Monuments of the 
Hittites,” in the Transactions of *the Society of 
Biblical Archavclogy, vii, 2, before the discoy- 
ery of the biligual boss, Tarkus or Tarkhus is 
adivine name, In the Cappadocian tablet. 
discovered by Mr. Pinches, we find two verbal 
forms, ove of which ends in md and the other 
in mu, and the dialect of Cappadocia was 
closely related to that of Carchemish. 


Sanda-sarme—or, rather, if we may judge 
from the analogy of other names, Sanda- 
sarmes—was a Cilician king, who paid court to 
Assur-bant-pal, at Nineveh, and whose daugh- 
ter was married to the Assyrian monarch. A 
certain Sandu-arris, wbose name is likewise 
compounded with that of Sandan, had been 
king of a district north of Cilicta, in the time 
of Esar-haddon. Sandan was the chief god of 
Cilicia, and on the later coins of Tarsus, where 
he goes under the Semitic title of Baal-Tars, 
‘lord of Tarsus,”’ he {s sometimes represent 
ed with grapes in one hand and ears of corn in 
the other. Now, the god sculptured at Ibreez 
is represented in precisely the same fashion, 
and, since Ibreez would formerly have been in- 
cluded in Northern Cilicia, we may conclude 
that this god was known among bis worship- 
ersas Sandan. The Hittite characters accom- 
panying the figure have been copied by both 
Fischer and Davis, but, unfortunately, very 
badly. Among the few that are certain, how- 
ever, is the determinative of divinity, followed 
by the picture of a serpent. As there fs no 
trace of the determinative elsewhere in the 
inscription, while these two characters come 
between the face and the arm of the deity, we 
may infer that the serpent symbolized his 
pame. ‘This is verified by our finding an im- 
age of the serpont ornamenting the head-dress 
of the god. The serpent-god, accordingly, 
will be Sandan. 

Now, a comparison of passages tn the {n- 
scriptions from Carchemish and Hamath makes 
it certain thatthe determinative of “ divinity” 
might be omitted if space required, and that 
it always was omitted in proper names which 
were compounded with the name of a god. 
Consequently, the serpent which appears on 
the seal impressions from Kouyunjik must de- 
nute the name of Sandan. These seal-impres- 
sions are eightin number. Four of them are 
repetitions of the same stamp and two others 
appear to be duplicates. Inone of the latter the 
legend beyzins with the serpent, followed by a 
character of unknown value, and that again by 
the syllables me and es. The name, therefore, 
is fn the nominative, the last syllable being me, 
while the first element is Sandan. Let us sup- 
pose that the second character has the value of 
sar, and we should then have Sanda-sar-me-es, 
the name of the only king from the northwest 
of whom we know who could have signed a 
number of deeds for an Assyrian monarch. 
He came in person to Nineveh. The marriage 
of his daughter to Assur-banl-pal would have 
necessitatel the signature of several docu- 
ments, and Kouyunjik was the very place in 
which Assur-bani-pal stored away his library. 
The four other seal-impressions of which I 
bave spoken begin with the picture of a tablet 
such as the Egyption monuments Inform us 
was used by the Hittites. It would, therefore, 
appeor to signify “‘ writing’ or “seal.”’” Then 
comes the serpent Sandan, then a character 
which would be its phonetic complement, and 
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then a third character, which might easily rep- 
resent the genitive case of the word sarmes. 
The second character is one of very frequent 
occurrence in the inscriptions—so fre- 
quent, indeed, that {t can hardly be aar- 
thing eles’ than a vowel. That it was so 
{is proved by the variant spelling of a word in 
one of the {nscriptions from Carchemish, and, 
as it is more than once preceded by the sylla- 
ble ku, I assign to it the value of u. It is 
often followed by a character which resembles 
the Cypriote ne, but which a veriant spelling 
shows had in Hiltite the value of ¢«. Sandan 
or, rather, Sandu(s), as we now know his name 
should be written, is mentioned in H. V., 
where the serpent is preceded by the determ- 
inative of “ divinity,” and also forms the first 
element in the name of a Hittite king, recorded 
in H. L., who may be the Hittite movarch, 
Sa(n)da badas, spoken of fn the Vanntc in- 
scriptions. In this passage the name term- 
inates in the suffix kus, which is shown by the 
first line (where it is written ku-es) to be a 
patronymic, and, accordingly, in place of 
Sandu-(thada)-w-e-kus, the parallel clause in H. 
II. gives us a different name altogether, the 
first element in which is the name of a deity 
who {s mentioned at Carchemish. 

I need not detail any further the process 
whereby I have endeavored to solve the riddle 
of the Hittite inscriptions. By arguments and 
inferences similar to those already recounted, I 
have made out, as I believe, that —ku denotes 
the first person singular of the past tense of 
the verb; that the third person plural {fs ex- 
pressed by the boot, the phonetic value of 
which is, perhaps, ma; that the plural accusa- 
tive of the noun ends in—e ; and that the geni- 
tive plural is expressed by a character which I 
capnot yet read, but which resembles the 
Cypriote mo. —Er, too,-seems to have been the 
termination of the dative singular and —se of 
the accusative, while —ue denotes a participle. 
Adjectives agree in termination with their 
substantives. Thusa fragmentary inscription, 
copled by Mr. Boscawen at Carchemish, has 
Di-me-es sira-s tar ues D. P. Khs(?)-te(?)-ues— 
‘*Dimes the powerful king of the (? Hittites).”’ 
The ideograph of plurality which {s aitached 
to nouns and verbs alike is represented by two 
crescents set back to back, and the end of a 
paragraph is marked bya small oblique bar. 
Determinatives are freely used, and we have 
the same mixture of determinatives, {deo- 
graphs, and syllabic characters as In Egyption 
or Assyrian writing. The copulative conjunc- 
tion is denoted by a crescent set against an 
upright bar; but, as in Vannic, it is but spar- 
ingly used. The country of which the rulers 
of Carchemish call themselves kings is men- 
‘loned again at Hamatb, from which I infer 
that the Hamath texts belong to a period 
when the Semitic city had been conquered 
by the princes of Carchemish. The three short 
texts from Hamath, I believe, begin with the 
words **Says the viceroy.”’ [f we could be 
ure that the Hittites called themselves Khate, 
we should obtain the values of two or three 
new characters, Among their deities figures 
Dadis, or Hadad, symbolized by the thunder- 
bolt. The name is found, as that of an indi- 
vidual, apparently, on one of the seal-impres- 
sions from Kouyunjik. 

Theiscanty and fragmentary materials at 
present at my disposal, prevent me from doing 
more than thus lay the foundations of fulure 
decipherment. But, I hope I have shown that, 
even with these imperfect materials, it is possi- 
ble to take some eteps of advance toward solv- 
ing the Hittite problem, and that we only need 
a larger and better eupply of texts to recover 
in full the lost secrets of Hittite writing. 
More inscriptions sre what we want; but it is 
imperatively neceseary that, when they are 
found, they should be accurately copied. Past 
experience has shown that the accurate copy- 
ing of them is by no means anv easy matter. It 
demands time and patience and a correct eye, 
and, unfortunately, a text which we cannot 
trust is as good as no text at all. 
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EXPECTATION sat in the air’? upon Thurs- 
day afternoon. It was quite as well that ex- 
pectation selected a post impracticable to the 
human species, for there was scarcely an un- 
oceupted chair fo the Armory—an interesting 
proof of the hold upon American musica) taste 
which Richard Wagner has so quickly won. 
Over 8,000 people settled themselves in the vast 
auditorium, to listen to a matinée exclusively 
devoted to selections from the Nibelungen 
Tetralogy. These were judiciously culled, and 
with a view to best acquainting the listener 
with the various motiven which play so import- 
ant a part in the series, as well as affording 
him some idea of the development of the four 
operas so futimately connected. Directly from 
the tptroduetive measures ef the “Scene in 








the Rhine Depths,” sung as on previous Phil- 
harmonic occasions, by the Misses Schell, 
Henne, and Wurmb with Mr. Oscar Steins, 
a feeling stole over many present that 
an extraordinary three hours was be- 
fore them. The orchestral accompaniment, 
under Mr. Thomas’s careful leading, its 
blendinge and contrastings with the four 
voices, was 60 beautiful that, as the fascinating 
entrain of what is really the most elaborate 
waltz movement extant advanced, even those 
hearers usually best able to contain their in- 
ward delight became openly enthusiastic. Mr. 
Remmertz, whose roughsess of voice and 
method are more or less unnoticeable in so 
large a concert-room, gave the stately greeting 
of Wotan to the dwelling of the gods In a 
broad and vigorous fashion. Th brass accom- 
paniment to this fragment is anu example of 
actual gorgeousness in music which no other 
composer .has paralleled. In his rendition of 
Loge’s report to the assembled deities, Mr. 
Toedt was, in his turn, not less happy than 
Mr. Remmertz, despite a slight huskiness, 
which seems chronic, and the necessity of 
forcing his notes to make them thoroughly 
audible at the far end of the ball. The 
‘Rheingold’ terminated appropriately with 
the picturesque Finale tv the opera, 
and its now familiar musics] portrayal of 
the thunder-storm clearing the atmosphere, 
the creation of the rainbow-bridge where- 
on Wotan and his fellowship walk, wh'le 
the mournful lament of the robbed Nixies and 
her sisters ascends from the river. The curious 
distinctness and perfect sweetness with which 
this too-brief trio reached the ears of the audi- 
ence, besides the fact that the three artists 
singing it stood directly upon the floor under 
the stage and at the foot of the stair-passage 
leading out upon it, at ounce suggested the 
thought that the stage itself sould have been 
lower (if in any way a reduction in ite hight 
were possible) with the grade of the seat-tiers 
in the auditorium proportionately steeper, to 
secure the best possible acoustic effects. We 
make this suggestion for the benefit of pro- 
moters of future music festivalsin the Armory. 


Following the ‘Rheingold’ excerpte, Mr. 
Candidus achieved, at the opening of those from 
“Die Walkiire,” so magnificent a success by 
his delightful sioging of Siegmund’s song, 
‘* Winter Storms,’’ that it must be recorded as 
a distinct feature of a memorable concert. All 
this great tenor’s sweetvess and peculiar fresh- 
ness of voice, his poetic expression and 
finished training seemed manifest in deliver- 
ing this single air. Two recalls secured his 
repetition of a part of the favorite lyric, 
written, gossip says, by the composer as 
an anewer to a libel’ which accused him 
of being unable to put on paper an opera- 
tie episode of precisely its structure. Mr. 
Candidus is justly to be pronounced the finest 
artist, Vogel and Niemann not excepted, of 
this day. His work this afternoon at once gave 
him aneminent standing in his native coun- 
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could any living artist surpass him as in 
all essential respects a perfect dramatic and 
and musical exponent on the operatic stage of 
Wotan, Endowed with a voice cf matchless 
richness, purity, and, above all, with that in- 
definable quality which the beart at once re- 
cognizes as sympathy, let a man sing whose 
music and in what tongue he will ; debtor to 
his own perseverance and talents for a virile, 
a nobly classic use of it, this artist belongs to 
a departed age of great singers, which, Heaven 
be thanked, we know not solely from books 
while he treads the stage of our later time. 
Several minutes elapsed ere the audience of 
Thursday permitted Signor Galasst’s with- 
drawal from the reiterated applause rewarding 
his truly great performance. The instrumental 
details of the comparatively well-known 
** Fire-Scene,”’ which succeeded, were 80 ex- 
quisitely interpreted by the orchestra that it 
was really more an enjoyment to study them 
than to hear Signor Campanini during the 
‘* Forging of the Sword” fragment. We have 
before this found ourselves compelled to 
speak fraukly of the sad results which 
time and overwork have wrought upon the 
voice of this once unsurpassed singer. This 
was most unpleasantly demonstrated during 
the continuance of the Festival; especially so 
during this matinée and the succeeding two 
performances, Siegfried’s share in this bril- 
liant scene Signor Campanini, with the most 
violent efforts, barely succeeded in making 
audible tothe more distant proportion of bis 
audience, and much of it was sung dissonantly, 
nervously, and with several self-interrnptions. 
Due allowance must he made for the excessive 
fatigue the tenor exhibited, his seeming total 
lack of sympathy with the music he was called 
upon to attempt, and for his delivery, with 
considerable success of the final pbrase : ‘So 
strikes the Siegfried’s sword!” The accus- 
tomed tribute of popular esteem was paid to 
it and the singer. 

There sometimes come moments, in great 
mnuetcal occasions like this, wherein a positive 
inspiration seems to descend npon an orches- 
tra, communicating the consciousness of its 
presence also to those who are privileged to 
participate in such an hour. Such an instant 
indubitably came to the May Festival of 1882 on 
this wonderful Thursday afternoon, when Mme. 
Materna stepped before the audience and the 
“Immolation of Briinnhilde”’ wasbegun. En- 
thusiasm grew voiceless, rapt, durivg the play- 
ing of that most magnificent of al! Funeral 
Marches yet conceived by earthly mnsician—s 
march worthy not merely to usher in the 
finale of an opera of demi-gods and myths, but 
to be the lament of a world for the dead hero- 
iam of aworld. Of thegreat Viennese soprano 
it is sufficient praise to say that her performance 
during this finale to “‘ Die Gétterdémmernung”’ 
united, withthe work of the orchestra, to rival 
what had preceded it—even the “ Wa/kiirenritt." 
There can be but one singer to-day possessing 
the characteristics of voice and the dramatic 
intellig to pour forth as Mme. Materna, 





try. Not willingly will his continued ab e 
from it be permitted in the future. The en- 
thusiasm of the audience was by this time ex- 
treme. ‘The Ride of the Walkiiren,”’ which 
came next upon the program, stirred it to a 
wonderful pitch. Never yet has this almost 
supernatural movement been heard under such 
astonishing conditions anywhere. We have 
not any hesitation in stating this, nor in claim- 
ing that no performance of it in the Old World 
orthe New has ever attained so thrilling an 
artistic bight. The black storm-clonds sweep- 
ing across the mountain-summits ; the dash of 
the wind and rain ; the lurid flashes, by the 
light of which are seen the ghastly Daughters 
of the Battle, urging their huge steeds to the 
fight or bearing thence a mailed corpse each 
across her saddle-bow—sucb is the scene 
Wagner bas so awfully contrived to convey 
by his ecore. On Thursday afternoon Mr. 
Thomas’s band of three bundred musicians, 
well nigh every member of {t being a virtuoso, 
interpreted the movement with such tremen- 
dous power that stage and scenery could have 
Mtue intensified its effect upon those who, 
breatbless, heard it—saw it, might one almost 
write. It is no exaggeration to say that at the 
last note of it hundreds present started to 
their feet, and a roar of cheers and storm of 
applause burst forth, that caused one to cast 
concerned glances toward the staunch trusses 
of the Armory roof. The remaining pages, 
berrowed from the third of the Tetralogic 
Operas, were those containing the heroic fare- 
well of Wotan to his favorite daugbter, in 
abandoning Briinnhildeto her magic sleep in 
the midst of the guarding fire. Signor Galassi 
{s a singer by divine right. His single render- 
ing of this one scena at this concert would 
have proclaimed him such. His perfect intel- 
ligence, bis power of practically displaying 
it was unmistakeable in every measure he 
eung. On the present occarion he threw 


into thie exalted scene (how beautiful is 
its text!) a passionate tenderness, a herofe 
submission to a sad necessity, and & pe- 
thetic fervor most affecting. Italian though 
Signor Galassi is, we should be surprised 





the heroic Valkyr’s contempt of all grief save 
her own for the dead husband and hero; her 
passion st lis mysterious betrayal of her, his 
faithful wife ; that stinging taunt hurled at 
Gutrune: 
“ Peace, woman, peace! 
His wife ' ast thou barely been. 

As hariot alone hadst thou his heart, 

The wife that he wed am I. 

He had sworn to me endless oaths 

*Ere sight of thy face he found.” 
Likewise, but one singer is there who ean 
throw {nto the voice, when hampered br melo- 
die restraints, such an ecstasy of regret, de- 
spair, and devoted resolution as Briinwhilde 
must have felt (for let us think of her as hav- 
ing lived and felt) when, leaping upon her be- 
loved Grane, she disappears in the flames of 
Siegfried’s funeral-pyre. Given as this pro- 
foundly tragic scene was upon Thursday, one 
desired no Gothic hall, notrains of terrified at- 
tendants, no Hagen and Gutrune, shrinkinz 
down from the Valkyr-wife’s curse, and no 
funeral-pile. Without any such accessories, 
Mme. Materna abundantly demonstrated how 
great an artist she is; the full measure of 
greatness reached by this music. The singer 
seemed to throw herself intensely into the 
spirit of the hour and the part, as if she bad 
been standing on the stage at Baireuth or the 
Austrian capital. She afterward frankly ad- 
mitted to an inquirer how wholly carried away 
by the accompaniment and general eircum- 
stances of the occasion she bad found her- 
self. Her sixth recall closed this almost 
phenomena! concert. Long, indeed, will the 
** Wagner Matinée ” of the 1882 Festival visit 
in memory all who were so favored as to be 
present at it. It was, altogether, one of the 
three (only three there were) ahsolute 
triumphs of the week. Fortunate will any of 
us be who hear Its like again. 

There was no Festival performance between 
that just described and Friday night, with 
Handel's “Israel in Egypt.” The effect of 
the well-timed interval of rest, for performers 
and audience was pleasantly visible on many 
faces when the throng met together agein. 








About eight thousand persons stood or occu- 
pied chairs in the Armory. Mrs, Osgood’s un- 
expected appearance was a bright omen for 
the evening. She was vigorously welcomed 
and cheered. Miss Cary being still unable to 
sing, ber responsibilities were assumed again 
by Miss Winant. In fact, the conscientious 
and successful work which Miss Wivant(to- 
day one of our most deservedly esteemed con- 
traltos) undertook and performed in almost 
each of the week’s concerts cannot be too 
cordially praised. An artist Miss Winant has 
ever been during her career. Not until this 
Festival and under such trying circumstances 
bas she exhibited her full capabilities and 
won for them due critical recognition, as wel! 
asa most flattering testimony to ber popular- 
ity witb an adwiring public. 

‘Israel in Egypt,” most colossal of all ora- 
torios, sacred or prufane, has been finely pre- 
sented in New York earlfer in the season. The 
choral strength to-night was so unprece- 
dented here, the orchestra so numerous (they 
seem curiously dwarfed, nevertheless, by the 
ranks rising up behind thew), that the perform- 
ance was expected to attain a level of lofty 
grandeur not yet reached in our city. New 
York and Brooklyn had contributed 1,200 
singers on the stage, Baltimore 600, Boston 
500, and Philadelphia 350—2,700 all told. Each 
of the twenty-eight choruses in the Oratorio 
was a notable success; the chief exception 
being the ** Hailstone Chorus,”” which dragged 
exasperatingly from beginning to end (and not 
lees 80 during its repetition), through Mr.Thom- 
as's taking the time too slowly. The whole con- 
cert of Friday night deserved to be set down 
as the choral performance of the week, just as 
the ‘‘ Wagner Matinée’’ bad been the orches- 
tral—without disparagement to the soloists 
who had taken part in it. To try to convey 
here any idea of the spirit-stirring grandeur 
with such numbers as ‘* He Spake the Word,” 
**Butthe Waters Overwhelmed their Enemies,” 
aud, of course, the renowned “*I Will Sing 
unto the Lord” were rendered were but em- 
ploying adjectives ‘‘to wasteful and ridicu- 
lous excess.’’ The soloists were not less suc- 
cessful. Mrs. Osgood wisely reserved her 
strength for the latter portion of her work, but 
appeared, as did Miss Schell and Miss Winant, 
to all advantage. ‘Lhe famous duet for two 
basses, ‘* The Lord is a Man of War,” excited 
its usual demonstration from everyone present, 
until Mr. Whitney and Mr. Remmertz sang half 
of it ever again, and better the second time 
then the first. 80, amid continued applause 
and enjoyment, passed the Fifth Concert. 

[Concluding Paper Next Week.} 








Sanitary, 
PERSONAL SANITATION. 


We hear so much about sewers and garbage 
and refuse generally that sometimes men come 
to think that the whole of hygienie care con- 
sists ina thorough cleaning up of surround- 
ings. There can no doubt that outside 
cleanliness cannot be carried too far, and that 
one of the chief conditions of public health ia 
to secure the thorough and speedy removal 
ofevery form of debris, s0 tht the soil, the 
water, or the air cannot suffer any contamina- 
tion therefrom. Yet we are not to fasten our 
attention too much upon this, as constituting 
the complete domain of general sanitation. 
Even the care of surroundings includes more 
than this. Since life itself, in all its condi- 
lions, is the factor with which we have to deal, 
the conservation of life isto be studied, both 
asto its natural reqhirements and as to those 
adjustments which the changes of civilization 
may necessitate. Besides, we are not to lose 
sight of the ivner man and not to 
forget how much internal conditions de- 
pend upon various methods over which 
we exercise more or less controh The 
humao system is built and sustained on the 
principle of continuous waste and repair. This, 
of course, involves » continuous disintegra- 
tion or breaking up of tissue, as well asa con- 
stant upbuilding iu the place thereof. In all 
the process there is decay and excretion. If 
we could collect each day all the secretions 
from the breath and the skin, and all the 
offaling that occurs, we would come to realize 
how far man in his inner nature is a producer 
of nocuous substances, which must be removed 
from the system in order to keep it clean. In 
fact, there are no such scavengers in the world 
as are some of these internal organs. The 
lungs are constantly busy feeding the blood 
with air, in order to provide for it a cleansing 
medium. 

The liver is like a great sponge, which 
operates upon aud squeezes out impurities 
from the blood. It is now also claimed that it 
furnishes a kind of antiseptic to regulate 
changes taking place in matter passing through 
the intestinal canal. In the outside world 
there is no system of separation and distilla- 





eliminated and allowed to pass from the 
body before any’ rapid changes of de- 
composition have been’ wrought. The 
more we trace and study the processes of 
assimilation, separation, and disintegration 
the more wonderful does this preservative 
chemistry of the human system seem. Nature 
is indefatigably at work to carry away effete 
matter from the system. Each capillary and 
exch organ seems to be engaged more or less 
in the work of maintaining an equilibrium of 
cleanlivess ip the system. We find a great 
difference in what may be called the inside 
cleanliness of individuals. The man whose 
skin is always dirty has not only a dirty skin, 
but it in time modifies its properties and leaves 
the interior of the man to become adjusted to 
a lower :ange of cleanliness. He who never 
cleanses the mouth or teeth comes to be the 
owner not only of a foul breath, but of a 
gaseous condition through the digestive tract. 
Some interesting and significant facts are 
known to most observing physicians as (o the 
difference in the degree of internal cleanliness 
which characterizes different persons. There 
are those that seem to separate and expel every 
form of uncleanliness; while others, in their in- 
ternal organs, seem to become tolerant of acer- 
tain degree of unwholesomeness. Dr. Watson 
has, with some degree of probability, attempted 
to base a theory of disease upon this. He 
claims that some persons are more liable to 
the contagious diseases than others, because 
the disease finds in them more of the food 
upon which it is wont to feed than it finds in 
others ; also that the difference in the sever- 
ity of a disease is largely owing to this differ- 
ence of inside supply. This food is to no 
small degree allied to the retained or super- 
abundant material which has rot been elim- 
inated, as it has in some others, and which, 
therefore, is a soil rich in organic constitu- 
ents. No doubt, diseases, like plants, have 


deliver it from organic and decaying matter. 
Those systems are most sterilized to disease 
thai are able to make the most complete sepa- 
ration of their constituents. There is great 
’ difference in the readiness with which differ- 
ent constitutions carry on tbe process of 
waste, separation, and repair. We bave known 
of cases where sulphur, or the fodides, ur Rus- 
sian baths have seemed to do great good, by 
aiding the system to reassume {ts full powers of 
self-cleansing. We are now and then learning 
how, under favorable circumstances, a system 
can reconstruct itself, and how even diseased 
organs, if aided in the renovation of suspended 
or tardy functions, come back to normal act- 
ivity, which means normal ability to separate 
and discharge waste material. We once knew 
a person who used to drink over a pint of 
water each morning; as he said, to wash out 
his stomach, which needed washing as much 
as bisface. While wedo not recommend so 
ultra an application of the doctrine, yet we do 
propose that attention be directed to the needs 
of internal sanitation, and that it be remem- 
bered that we are to seek hygienie purity with- 


in, as well as on the surface and the world witb- 
out, 








Fine Arts. 


Rarexy has there been so interesting and 
valuable an exhibition atthe Metropolitan Art 
Museum as that which now engages the atten- 
tion of visitors. The Phenix collection occupies 
eleven flat and two upright cases aod com- 
prises exquisite articles in Japanese lacquers, 
Japanese bronzes, and collections of pipes, 
coffers, wrought drinking-cups, snd porcelains 
inlaid with gold. It is a noble gift to the 
Museum. It has deservedly a place in the 
main hall, which is further occupied by the 
Prime collection of Limoges enamel, the James 
collection of Venetian glass, and the Mar- 
quand collection of ancient glassware. Aincng 
the statuary nothing attracts more attention 
than Albano’s ‘‘ Jl Ladro”’ (the thief). a con- 
ception taken from Dante’s “Inferno.” This 
represents the nude figure of a muscular 
man, with a face baggard and painful, who 
is bending over, struggling to uncoil the 
serpents which twine eround him and one 
of which is plunging ite fangs iuto his 
arm, Olin L. Warner’s “ Dancing Nymph,” 
one of the best statuettes ever made in this 
country, also attracts much attention here, 
In the picture galleries there is an admirable 
loan collection. Some of the larger canvases— 
notably Bastien Le Page’s “Joan of Arc,” 
Jules Breton’s “‘ I< Soir,’’ Cabanel’s ** Phedra,” 
and Wiley’s *‘ Death of a Vendean Chief”— 
lave been retained over from last year; but 
most of the pictures are new. There are sey- 
eral large pictures by William Page, all char- 
acteristic works and some of them famous. 
Farragut lashed to the rigging, Page’s portrait 
of himself, and bis extraordinary ‘‘ Moses’’ 
are the three that attract the most attention. 
All modern schools are represented in the col- 








tion so wonderful as that carried on by the 
kidneys, by which barmful constituents ar- 


lection and the pictures have been judiciously 
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their pabulum. To sterilize a soil means to ! 








.- «It was very fitting that Mr. Olin L. War- 
ner, who is a Connecticut man, should have 
the commission for the statue of ex-Govervor 
William A, Buckingham. He is almost sure to 
make a good statue. His bust of Alden H. 
Weir left little to be desired in*the way of por- 
tralture and bis work bas all been character- 
ized by wonderful breadth avd freedom. He 
will have an admirable subject in ex-Governor 
Buckingham dnd his work will be conspicu- 
ously placed in a wing of the new Capitol at 
Hartford. The study which Mr. Warner has 
made presents the idea of repose, not degen- 
erating into lifelessness; but full of sugges- 
tiveness and repressed power. Governor 
Buckiugham is represented as sitting in a 
spacious arm-chair, his head slightly bowed, as 
if inthougbt. The arms rest lightly on the 
arms of the chair. The left foot is advanced 
and the right leg drawn close up to the chair. 
The folds of the double-breasted frock-coat 
are well managed. Mr. Warner wil) sail for 
Europe in about two weeks, returning in the 
Autumn, when he will begin work on this com- 
mission. 


.... The great attraction of the Royal Acad 
emy Exhibition thie Spring is Millais’s superb 
portraits of Cardinal Newman, the Princess 
Marie of Edinburgh, and several private 
persons. That of Cardinal Newman is de- 
clared by The Atheneum to be “ a masterpiece 
worthy to be reckoned with the greatest works 
that the Italians produced when portrait paint- 
ing occupied the best hours of Titian, Tintoret, 
Sebastiano, and Bronzino.’’ The subject gives 
an admirable chance for display of color. 


....W. Gedney Bunce has left for Venice. 
Bruce Crane has started for a European sketch- 
ing and studying tour. W. M. Chase is going 
to spend the Summer in Spain. Eastman 
Johnson will spend the Summer in Nautucket, 
where he has a picturesque cottage on the 
cliff. Just now he is engaged ontwo important 
portraits—one of President Noah Porter and 
the other of President McCosh. They are both 
said to be admirable likenesses. 


.-+sBoth the Water Color Society and the 
National Academy are having troublous times, 
just now, as to their m\nagement. Any 
change in the Academy fs alinost sure to be for 
the better faterests of art and any agitation in 
the Water Color Society is likely to be. Quar- 
rels are bad things, but some art societies are 
too dead to quarrel. 


...-There has been some dullness in the late 
sales at the Academy, but during the exbibi- 
tion Mr. Brown has sold some $40,000 worth of 
pictures. There bave been about 16,000 visit- 
ors and 5,800 catalogues have been sold. 
Many of the best pictures still remain. 


...-R. E. Moore is to have a Fall and Winter 
Exhibition at the American Art Gallery. One 
of them will be an *‘ Exhibition of Artiste’s 
Sketches and Studies.”” .The other Mr. Moore 
calls *‘ The Metropolitan Exhibition of Amep- 
ican Paintings.” 


--+-Hartley’s statue of Sargeant Miles Mor- 
gan will soon go to the foundry. We are only 
waiting to see it in-bronze to give it a full de- 
scription.io THE INDEPENDENT. 


..--An exhibition of the late D. G. Rossetti’s 
pictures will soon be made in London, under 
the auspices of the Royal Academy. 
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Science. 


Ir has been very well understood by many 
American biologists, of late years, that vege- 
tive growth is not continuous, but by waves of 
more or less regularity; for there is some 
reason to believe that the varying intensities 
of these growth-waves result in the varying 
forms, all derived from the primordial leaf- 
blade. Like so many morphological laws, 
however, they are sustained by inferences, 
rather than by direct facts. At length, we 
have some figures showing thése varying 
phases of growth, obtained by Dr. O. Drude 
and publishedin the Berlin Monattschrift, from 
the great water lily of the Amazon River 
(Victoria regia), The immense size of the 
leaves and petioles rendered observations com- 
parattvely easy. Dr. Drude invented an instru- 
ment, which he calls an auxanometer, the 
movement of the arms of which is enormously 
magnified. He found the growth of varying 
degrees of intermittence. The measurements 
were taken every five minutes uninter- 
ruptedly for thirty-six hours. The move- 
ments have been styled “ rhythmic”; but Dr. 
Drude’s figures scarcely show this, if by rbyth- 
mic we are to understand any harmonious reg- 
ularity in the intermissions. The growth of 
the petiole every five minutes from 1:45 A. M. 
fe thus given in millimeters : 6.2, 8.2, 3.9, 3.3, 
2.5, 4.0, 2.2, 2.8, 4.4, 5.6, 2.2, 8.0, 8.5, 4.5, 2.6, 
4.4, 3.0, 5.0, 4,1, 2.9, 4.8. The only rule we can 
deduce from this is that generally, after a very 
rapid growth, there is almost a rest, and not a 





chosen and admirably hung. 


4 to 2, from 5 to 3; but once we have a grad- 
ual fall from 5, through 4, to%. Again, there 
are greater widths bet ween some of the growth- 
waves than between others, while in one case 
it took 80 minutes to proceed from the top of 
one wave tothe next ; others accomplished the 
same feat in 10. There is, no doubt, some 
method in these intermissions, though the ex- 
periments so far failto determine it, It is, at 
any rate, a great gain that we have been per- 
mitted to learn-thie much of the many myste- 
ries of plant growth as yet unsolved. 


-++-]t bas been commonly supposed that the 
changes of level in the earth’s crust were due 
to the contraction resulting from cooling, the 
action being in the direction of a tangent to 
the surface. A new résume of the facts relst- 
ing to this topic has lately been issued by Rev. 
O. Fisher, in the “Physics of the Earth's 
Crust.”” He advocates the existence of a 
large, solid, heavy, nucleus, a crust about 150 
miles thick, and postulates the presence of an 
intervening plastic magma, believing that the 
changes of surface-level can be best explained 
by the variations in thie easily modulated 
layer. The tangential force of compression is 
computed to be equal to a pressure of 830,000 
tons to the square foot, according to the 
theory of contraction through secular cooling. 
The amount of average contraction may be 
estimated at 900 feet. Mr. Fisher thinks the 
phenomena of mountain elevation inexplica- 
ble by the view of secular refrigeration, and 
looks to a species of volcanic action to accom- 
plish the work. Volcanos may be regarded 
as vents, through which superheated steam 
and gases from the original constituent nu- 
cleus issue, melting the rocksin their passage 
and bulging upward the crust. Captain C. E. 
Dutton, of the United States Geological Sur- 
vey, in a review of Fisher’s book in the 
American Journal of Science for April, claims 
that the features of mountain elevation are 
not such as would have been produced by con- 
traction. There should be folds in directions 
at right angles toeach other in a contracting 
spherical shell, whereas mountain chains sre 
located in long, narrow belts, with the axes of 
the folds approximately parallel. The Cap- 
tain has overlooked facts stated by H. D. 
Rogers and C. H. Hitchcock. Cases are de- 
scribed by these authors, notably in the White 
Mountains, where the same strate exhibit 
foldings at right angles to each other, and to 
this duplex action is referred the cause of the 
greater elevation of the Providential range in 
the White Mountains. This field of the 
physics of the earth is one requiring renewed 
attention in the midst of so many modern dis- 
coveries. 


....Profeseor Barff has given before a meet- 
ing of the Society of Artea very ioteresting 
account of a pew antiseptic, which will, ac- 
cording to the evidence, preserve animal or 
vegetable food perfectly fresh for many months 
together, so that no one who tastes it thus pre 
served is in the least aware that it is not quite 
fresh. This antiseptic is a compound of 
boracic acid with glycerine from which the 
water has been expelled, a compound which 
the Professor calls boroglyceride. It is as hard 
as ice at ordinary temperatures, but when 
warmed becomes partially fluid, and is then 
easily dissolved in bot water. Cream thus 
preserved has been sent all the way to Jamaica 
and to Zauzibar, arriving perfectly fresh and 
sweet; and oysters opened and preserved in 
the solution for many months were tasted by 
the audience, and pronounced as fresh as if 
they had been only just opened. The same 
result. had been obtained with meat, fowl, 
fruits, and all sorts of food. If the boroglyc- 
eride is cheap enough, and it seems to be 
very cheap, it may revolutionize thé price of 
food all over the world and materially alter 
the distribution of the areas deyoted to the 
production of food. 


....Tbhe various species of Robinia (Locusts) 
have furnished biologists with some interest- 
ing facts, as we find by the Proceedings of the 
Philadelphia Academy of the past year. It is 
well known that the Rose Acagia (Robinia 
hispida) rarely, if ever, produces seeds under 
cultivation. The excursion of the members 
of the American Association to Lookout 
Mountain, lest year, discovered that the 
numerous plants in that location did not pro- 
duce seeds elther. Another interesting fact is 
that it produces numerous suckers, by which 
the plant spreads rapidly ; but it is only found 
in a few widely-separated locations. Itis be- 
Meved that this fact indicates that it once 
produced seeds freely, or does yet in some 
locations, or it could not have spread so far; 
and that it lost this power of seeding in com- 
paratively recent times, or it would have 
spread more widely by its underground stems 
alone. It is further argued, in bebalf of this 
view, that every part of a plant is, doubtless, 
of use to it at some time in the history of the 
species ; that the immense mass of floral mat- 
ter, useless now, may have been of great sery- 
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The Sunday-school. 


LESSON FOR MAY 28th, 1882. 
FOLLOWING CHRIST.—Marx vitt, 34; rx,1. 


Nores.—The first verse of the ninth chapter 
ought to bave been attached to the eighth. It 
was separated from ite context because the 
man who divided the New Testament into 
verses imagined that the seeing of the 
Kingdom of God in verse 88 referred to 
the travsfiguration mentioned in the ninth 
chapter. “He called unto Him,” ee.— 
Because Peter had jnst shown that 
false views prevailed as to the nature of 
His mission and Messiabship. He wished the 
multitude, as well as the disciples, to under- 
stand thatthe Messiah and His disciples were 
to expect trouble and not Immediate success. 
“ His cross.""—The burden and the shame 
that will come. * And follow me.”"—Who- 
soever would follow me as a disciple must fall 
into line and join the procession I lead, of 
those who suffer shame and loss in this world, 
** Life,’—The word for “‘life’’ and 
“soul” is the same in the Greek and should 
be translated uniformly. It is properly 
translated life in the Revised Version. Only it 
should be remembered that life has an en- 
larged meaning, referring to life either in this 
world or the next. ‘* Whosoever would save 
his life shall lose it.",—Whosoever is not willing 
to suffer and die and lose this earthly life for 
righteonsness’ sake shall lose the heavenly life. 
“For My sake and the Gospel’s,’’—For 
the sake of obeying Christ’s teachings and se- 
enring the Kingdom of Heaven,of which He 
told the good news, “ Forfeit his life’’; 
‘in exchange for his life.’’—Life eternal. The 
general meaning is the same as in the old 
translation, “‘soul,”’ as the loss of the soul fs the 
loss of eternal life. “ Adulteress.""—The 
word is used figuratively in the Bible, to denote 
a people that has been false to its marriage cove- 
nant with God and rejected his alliance. 
** Sinful,"—This. word suggests the same idea, 
as women of bad character are especially 
called “ sinners” in the gospels. “Inno 
wise taste death,’'—While some of those there are 
still living; within forty or fifty years ——— 
“ The Kingdom of God come with power.”"—The 
disciples probably did not understand what 
this meant themselves. At first they expected 
a physical manifestation of thekingdom. The 
real meaning can only relate to the spiritual 
kingdom of Christ, the organization of his 
Church, and the breaking up of the Jewish 
nation which was connected with it. 

Instruction,—Self-denial is for everybody 
who will follow Christ ; not for the disciples, 
the ministers only, but also for the multitude. 
Christ, when about to preach self-denial, called 
to him “‘ the multitude with the disciples.”’ 

If a man will come after Christ, he must 
make up his mind to it. He must settle that 
point. 

He must settle that point so thoroughly that 
he will follow Christ at any expense. He must 
be ready to soffer anything, and not back out 
when trials come, no matter what the cross 
may be. 

There will be crosses enough to give every 
lisciple at least one. He must accept it as his 
and be ready to carry it after the Master. 

Remember that the Master is at the head of 
the procession of cross-bearers. The leader 
alwave has the hardest task ; the rest need only 
follow. Christ's cross was the heaviest. We 
should not fret at ours. 

There is no loss so great as throwing away 
one’s cross; for the cross here means glory 
hereafter. If we are in the procession, we 
shal! follow our Leader into glory. 

Ia there any doubt which is the most valu- 
able life—this one or the next ; the earthly or 
the heavenly ? 

Think how strange it is that any one shonld 
be ashamed of Chriet! His name is the most 
glorious in history. His name is most 
glorious in Heaven. He promises to confess 
the names of his disciples before his Father 
and the holy angels. Who would have Christ 
ashamed of him there ? 

Thank God that our generation, though sin- 
ful, does not require such shame and martyr- 
dom of Christ’s followers. The little shame 
that a few foolish people put a Christian to is 
nothing to speak of. It is honorable now to 
be a Christian. 

The Kingdom of God has already come with 
power. The worst of that shame is already 
over. Butits power is not yet complete. It 
is not finally victorious. There is chance still 
for some crorses, for some fighting, for 
glorious success and victory. 

The real *‘ power” of the Kingdom of God 
ia not a temporal one, but a spiritual one. 
Tobn, for example, lived to see that Kingdom 
come with power; but he did not live to see a 
single nation become Christian. He saw only 
thousands accepting Christianity where iu 
Christ’s own day only a few had doubtfully 
accepted him. The power came while the 
martyrdoms continued. 



































Sas 
_ Personalities. 
Tax ex-King of Naples has been living in 
Paris, in a fashion better suited to a modest 
grocer than to a royal personage. His bome 
has been a small furnished apartment on the 
third floor of a far from magnificent hotel. 
When he was dethroned, all bis jewelry and 
money Were confiscated, as well ss the personal 
property bequeathed him by his mother. His 
wife, one of the best and gentlest of women, 
has lately visited Italy and had an interview 
with ite ruler, and it is said that King Humbert 
has used his influence with the Roman Cabinet 
and restitution of the confiseated property isto 
be made. 


..--General Spinner, ex-Treasurer of the 
United States. gives the following as the true 
story of how he came to adopt his peculiar elg- 
nature: ** It was when I was practicing law fn 
Herkimer County, yearsago. It wasin 1830 
Judge Osborn was my law partner. I was 
scrawling with my pen at my desk, one day, 
and wrote my name several times in that man- 
ner. Osborn happened to see it. He said: 
‘ Hello, old Fishhooks! I'll bet you can’t do 
that again.’ I said: ‘1'll bet I can.’ And I did. 
I adopted it as my signature then and [ have 
written my name in that way erer since.” 


..-- Sophie, Duchess d’Alencon, though one 
of a royal line, is as devoted to her children as 
are the peasant mothers who live about her 
chateau at Vincennes. One day the Duchess 
Decazes went down to Vincennes to pay a visit 
to the wife of the Bourbon Prince. She was 
kept waiting at least a quarter of en hour 
before the hostess eame in, leading her 
youngest son, Prince Emmanuel, by the hand. 
“Excuse me,’ she exclaimed toher visitress; 
“but I was dressing my little one, who will not 
let any one but his mother put bis clothes on.” 


..-Count Orsi, who {fs now seventy-four 
years old, but still alert and merry, is in the 
habit of illustrating Prince Louis Napoleon's 
obstinacy by a story of bis behavior at the time 
the attack on Boulogne failed. The Prince's 
comrades had to carry him away by main force. 
He made up bis mind tc die, rather than to yield 
his chances of accession to the imperial throne ; 
and he clung so desperately to the railings of 
the column commemorating the assembling of 
his nncle’s army that it took a half-lozen of 
his companions to wrench his hands away. 


.... The _Farl of Shaftesbury, who recently 
completed his elghty-first year, still enjoys 
good health. He has been an active member 
in both houses of Parliament for fifty-six 
years; but has been more active privately in 
seeking to advance the sanitary, physieal, 
mental, moral, andreligions condition of the 
lower classes in London. 


....A jeweler in Middlebury, Vt., has con- 
structed a clock containing a representation in 
miniature of the scene of the assassination of 
President Garfield. The automata are of wood, 
about two inches high. The whole movement, 
whith includes the execution of Guiteau, takes 
about three minutes, 


..-.The name of Ralph Waldo Emerson was 
several years ago given to a little urchin in 
Philadelphia, and when Mr. Fmerson was 
informed of this fact he forwarded to the in- 
fant a set of his works and a sealed letter, to 
be opened upon his namesake’s twenty-first 
birthday. 


.---Miss Lizzie Sargent, the younger 
daughter of the minister to Germany, intends 
to pursue her medieal studies at a German 
university. She is already a qualified physician, 
having been graduated at the Pacific Medical 
Collegé. 

.... The Dean Stanley memorial fund now 
amounts to about $25,000, something 
more than $5,000 having been contributed by 
Americans. To fulfill the artistic intentions of 
the committee, $7,000 more are required. 


..-.Mrs. Edmunds, the wife of the distin- 
guished senator, is to receive a silk quilt from 
the women of Utah Territory, as a mark of 
_ their appreciation of her husband's recent serv- 
{ces in aid of the Anti-polygamy cause. 


....8ir Joseph Hooker, Archibald Geikie’ 
and George J. Romanes, the latter being an 
eminent young Darwinian, are all preparing 
prelimnary, sketches of the life of the late 
Charles Robert Darwin. 


....Mintster Lowell presides this week at the 
formal opening of the ‘‘ Garfield House,’’a 
houee for working-girls founded in London in 
honor of our late President. 


...»The Italian minister, Baron de Fava, is 
considered to be the most distinguished look- 
ing foreign diplomat in Washington. 


...-Mr. Arthur Gitman, of Cambridge, pro- 
poses the erection of a statue of Longfellow in 
the town where the poet lived so long. 


....-Mr. W. D. Howells, the author, will sail 





+ for Europe with his family in July. 





Pebbles, 


WHer « young man with a faint monrtache 
ia seen to bite it, he is getting down in the 
moutb, 





....It is well we cannot see into the future. 
Fancy the disgust of Pizarro if he could have 
foreseen Shipherd. 


-+-- A scientist says it does not kill an oyster 
instantly to open its shell. Maybe not; bntit 
surprises it considerably. 


.--“* Two trains with but a single track, 
two boilers burst as one,” shoute an exchange 
over a railroad collision. 


--.. The following “ notis”’ is posted up in an 
East Texassawmill: ‘‘ Doant Munky withthe 
buz saw when ip moshun.” 


....The Philadelphia (Chronicle proposes to 
eircumvent the Apache Indians by placing 
banana skins on the war-path. 


-.«.We are not so certain that there are 
canals in the planet Mars. Wethink that they 
are more likely to bein Saturn, because we can 
see the rings. 


----Dealers have advanced a quarter of a 
cent on waste paper. Send along your Spring 
poetry, write it on one side of the sheet, and 
use the heaviest legal cap. 


....A Western society item epeaks of a 
young lady’s being ‘‘complimentarily tead.”’ 
We presume It is in the same journal that heads 
its soclety column “ Taffy.”’ 


....desse James’s widow is writing a book 
and Mrs. Scoville is gotng to lecture. No 
wonder that the steamship compantfes report 
an unparalleled exodus to Europe. 


....8aid Mrs. Gallagher: ‘‘I thinkitis wrong 
to make these soda fountains so shiny, white, 
anddazzling. They d6n’ttrouble me; but I’ve 
observed that my husband can never look at 
one without winking.’’ 


...“fI wish I wae worth $1,000,000,” said a 
gentleman. ‘‘ What good would it doyou, for 
you don’t spend your present income?” 
inquired a friend. ‘‘Oh! I could be econom- 
ical on a larger scale.” 


.... There is a woman intown whose husband 
is 20 given to flirting that, when they go to con- 
certs, theaters, or parties, she puts blinders on 
him. Then she can see him every time he 
turns his head to look at a girl. 


....Some men always look on the bright side. 
Said the gentleman who was run over by the 
** Black Maria’: *‘ Well, there’s one consola- 
tion! The fact that 1 was run over by the 
thing shows thatI wasn’t inside it.” 


..-“‘ You know that Mme. B, is very ill?’ 
“No. You surprise me. I thought she was 
only a little indisposed.” ‘* Pardon me. I 
beard it from her son-in-law.” “Oh! Her 
son-in-law? He always sees things couleur de 
rose.”’ ‘ 


....A man in Pawtucket made application for 
ineurance ona building situated in a village 
where there was nofire-engine. Hewas asked: 
‘*What are the means in your village for ex- 
tinguishing fires?’ ‘* Well, it rains some- 
times,”’ he replied. 


.-.“* You’ve got an ambrella of your own. 
Why don’t you raise it?’ “Notifi know it, 
old man. It was done up last May by Lord 
Montague Brabazon and has never been opened 
since. He's about the only man in London 
who really knows how to do up an umbrella.” 


..“ITean’t get up early,” said a poor vic- 
tim to his doctor. ‘‘Oh! yes, you can,” was 
the reply, “‘if you will only follow my advice. 
What fs your hour of rising?’ ‘‘ Nine o’clock.”’ 
**Well, get up half an hour later every day, 
and in the course of a month you will find 
yourself up at four in the morning.” 


.. Mrs. Ponsonby de Tomkyns: *‘ That lady 
was evidently intended by Nature fora Chinese, 
Sir Charles! 1 wonder who she can be?’’ Sir 
Charles: “She happens to be my sister, Lady 
Plantagenet dela Zouche. May I ask why you 
think Nature intended her for a Chinese?” 
Mrs. Ponsonby de Tomicys (equal, as usual, to 
the emergency): “She struck me as having 
such exquisitely small feet.” 


...-A Maine grocer, who bad just *‘ expert- 
enced religion,’ acknowledged in meeting that 
be had been a bard sinner, chested customers 
by adulterating his goods, ete. ; but, being con- 
verted, would repay any one he had wronged. 
Late that night he was awakened bya ring at 
his door-bell. Looking out, he saw a man. 
* Who are you and what do you want?” he 
asked. “I’m Bill Jones. You said to-night you 
would repay those you had cheated. Give me 
that $100 you've owed meso long.” ‘ Can’t 
you wait till morning ?”’ *‘No. Iain’t goingto 
wait till then and stand in_}ine all day.” He 
was paid. _ 
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ATKINS, Inewevs, died, recently, in Bristol, 
Conn., aged 89. 


eo Irvine C., Schuylerville, N. Y., re- 

gns. 

aes H. B., Jn., accepts call to Red Oak, 
a. 


FULLER, Wm. H., Oxford, Mich., died, re- 
cently, aged 66, 

GOODRUM, R. T., Columbus, Ky., resigns. 

GRANT, James W., removes from North Bay 
to Memphis. N. Y. 

HERRINGTON, A. K., died, recently, in Sher- 
man, Mich., aged 47. 

HUTCHINS, E. B., Parma, N. Y., resigns. 

LATOURETTE, L. H.. removes from Clyde, 
N. Y., to Los Angeles, Cal. 

LEHMAN, i. R., removes from Richmond- 
ville to Summit, N. Y. 

LEWIS, C., LL. D., Frankfort, Ky., died, re- 
cently. 

MEADER, J. H., ord. in Lebanon, O. 

MORTON, H. T., ord. in Tyler, Tex. 

RUPE, C. M., McConnellaville, 0., accepts 
call to Le Roy, N. Y, 

STARKWEATHER, J. W., removes from 
Castle Creek to Wastville, N. Y. 

— W. C., acce ts call to Clarksville, 


CONGREGATIONAL. 
BARROWS, Joun O., becomes acting pastor 
' at Atkinson, N. A. 
ee is aa J., Napoli, accepts call to Otto, 


BOYNTON, Newemiag, accepts call to Little- 
ton, Mass. 

BURNHAM, MicHagt, inst. in Immanuel eh., 
Roxbury, Mass. 

COLVER, Axtnoxy W., Woodbury, Conn., 
resigns. 

COYLE, Joun P., ord. in Union ch., Ludlow, 
Maes. 

DICKINSON, Corwenius E., Elgin, Ill., re- 
signs. 

ELLIS, W. H., ord. in Troy, N. C. 

HAMILTON, Joun A., Norwalk, Conn., dis- 
missed. 
HARWOOD, Cuanrtzs E., Orleans, Mass., will 
supply four months at Hyannis, Mass. 
HOSMER, Savver D., Hyde Park, Clarendon 
Hilis, Mass., resigns. 

ISHAM, |. Era H., Cheshire, Conn., dis- 
miss 

JENKINS, Davip, Monticello, Ia., resigns. 

MARTYN, Sanrorp 8., accepts call to Peach- 
am, Vi. 
MARVIN, Freperic R., Middletown, N. Y., 
accepts call to First ch., Portland, Or. 
OGDEN, Davip J., Yale Seminary, called to 
Niantic, Coon. 

OTIS, JonatTuan T., Potterville and Chester, 
Mich., resigns. 

PILLSBURY, Herver G., Andover Seminary, 
called to Bristol, N. H. 

ROTCH, Cares L., New Sharon and Farming- 
ton Falls, Me., resigns. 

SEABURY, Josern B., John-st. ch., Lowell, 
Mass., dismissed. 

THOMPSON, James B., Bangor Seminary, 
will supply during vacation at South Mait- 


land, 3 
WASHBURN, Georoe Y., ord. in Everett, 
Mass. 
PRESBYTERIAN. 


BARTLETT, Wituiam ALvixn, D.D., Indian- 
apolis, Ind., accepts call & New York-ave. 
ch., Washington, D.C. 

BELL, 8, H., renoves from Port Carbon to 
Milton, Penn. 

BLUE, J. G., Auburn Seminary, called to Me- 

_ Grawville, N. Y. 

CAMPBELL, Frepenricx, ord. as evangelist at 
Painted Post, N. Y. 

De WITT, Joux, D.D., Philadelphia, Penn., 
elected professor in Lane Theo. Sem., Cin- 
cinnati, O. 

DODD, SamvueL, Bridgehampton, N. Y., re- 
signed. 


FLOYD, W. B., supplies Babylon, N. Y., an- 
other year. 

HENDERSON, J. R., Bedfoffl, Penn., inst. at 
Lyon’s Farms, N. J 

LEE, E. TrRuMBOLL, accepts call to Portland, 

r. 

LESTER, W. H., ord. in Auburn, N. ¥., as 
evangelist. He goes to Chili, South Amert 
¢a, as missionary. 

“, Irvine, Albany, called to Roundout, 


MILLIGAN, J. R., ord. and inst. in Glouces- 
ter. N. I 4 

SIMONTON, James M., called to Second ch., 
Huntington, N. Y. 

STOUKTON, Joux, D.D., died, May 5th, in 
Cross Creek. Penn., aged 78. 

WINTERS, Davin, inst. in Ulean, N. Y. 

WORRALL, J. M., D.D., Chicago, Il!., accepts 
call to Thirteenth-st. ch., New York City. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 

ADKINS, F. Bacus, ord. deacon in Easton, 
Penn. ) 

BARNETT, Francis W., settles in Canaan, 
Conn. 

BERKELEY, R.M , Charlestown, N. H., called 
to Minneapolis, Minn. 

BISHOP, Hetcars C., ord. deacon in Albany, 

BUNN, ALBERT C., ord. priest in Morris, N. Y. 

EDWARDS, Georce H., Trenton, accepts call 
to Metuchen, N., J. 

FALFORTH, Cuarzies L., ord. deacon in 
Utica, N. Y. 

GESNER, A. H., Briar Cliff, N. ‘x., acee 
eall to Athens, Penn. ‘ ” 
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Tax following are among the principal fea- 
tured of the new school law in France: 1. In- 
struction in primary schools comprises in- 
struction in morals and civil duties ; reading 
and writing; elements of the Frénch language 
and literature; geography, especially of 
France; bistory, especially modern history of 


France ; elements of law and political econo- | 


my: elements of natural, physical, and mathe- 
matical sciences: their application to apricul- 
ture, hygiene, industrial arts, manual work, 
and the use of the fools of principal trades; 
elements of drawing, modeling, and music; 
gymnastics; for boys, military exercises; for 
girls, needlework. 2. The public primary 
schools shal be closed one day in every week, 
and every Sunday, in order to enable parents 
to send their children to religious instraction 
outside of the school buildings. Religious fn- 
straction {is optional in the private schools 
8. Primary instruction is obligatory for all 
children of both sexes, between six and 
thirteen. This instruction may be given in 
public or in private schools ; or at home, by the 
father himself, or any person he may select. 
4. The parents or guardians have toinform the 
mayor Of the commune, at least fifteen days 
before the opening of the schools, whether they 
intend to send thefr children to public or pri- 
vate schools. 5. The mayor of the commune 
prepares every year a list of the ebildren of 
school age, and sends copies of the sameto the 
directors of public and private schools and to 
the school inspector. 6. Whenever a child 
leaves a school, the parents or guardians must 
inform the mayor atonce, 7. The expenses for 
building, furniture, and heating are at the 
cherge of the commune, and the salaries of 
teachers and all other functionaries are at the 
charge of the state. 


.... The.professorship of anatomy now held 
by Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes was established 
in 1782, when the Harvard Medical School 
was founded. The position was first filled 
by Dr. John Warren, who was succeeded by 
his son, Dr, John Collins Warren, and in 1847 
Dr. Holmes assumed its duties, upon the resig- 
nation of Dr. Warren. There is no other in- 
stitution ip the country where for a century a 
professorship has been held by only three 
men 


-.+-The second session of the Dartmouth 
Summer School of Science, which was organ- 
ized last year, will begin July 1th and con- 
tinue five weeks. Valuable courses of in- 
struction will be given in astronomy, by 
Professor Charles F. Emerson; in chemistry, 
by Professor Edwin J. Bartlett, assisted by 
N. D. Cram, A. B.; in microscopy, by George 
O. Mitchell, A. B. ; and in physics, by Professor 
C. F. Emerson. 


.-.- The Cornell University Register for 1881 
—1882 shows an attendance at that institution 
of 22 graduates, 1 licentiate, and 361 under- 
graduates. Of this Iatter number 50 are 
seniors, 71 juniors, 88 sophomores, 108 
freshmen, and 85 optional or special students. 
The corps of instruction numbers 53 under the 


presidency of the Hon. Andrew Dickson White, 
LL. D. 


....Ex-Governor Charles H. Hardin, the 
founder of Hardin College, at México, Mo., has 
just given to the institution $19,000in cash, to 
bnild anew wing to the edifice and make other 
improvements. This makes an aggregate of 
nearly $70,000 which he has bestowed upon 
the College. 


--- The will of the late Dr. George F. Hayes, 
of Buffalo, N. Y., who left property valued at 
$200,000, provides that, after the death of his 
wife, one-half of his estate shall go to the 
Buffalo Society of Natural Sciences, for the 
maintenance of a school of natural science. 


----The population of Loulsiana is 919,916, 
and of this total there are 318,880 illiterates. 
259,420 of this latter number are colored and it 
is said that the state cannot provide full in- 
struction for itsinhabitants without aid from 
outside its borders. 


~ 
----The number of students at the Untvers- 
ty of Vienna daring thé past term was 4,828, 
This fs the largest attendance known there for 
two centuries and places Vienna at the head of 
all the universities of Austria-Germany. 


----Beven professors, forming the supple- 
mental faculty of the medical department of 
the University of the City of New York, have 
resigned, becanse they were refused admission 
to the regular faculty, 


--+-The eightieth. anniversary of the found. 
ing of Greenwich Academy, East Greenwich, 
R. 1, wilt be celebrated on June 22nd by 8 
reunion of former teachers and pupils. 


we receipts of the private achools in 
‘seonsin daring the past year were $70,488 


and their 
romp expenditures during the same period 


“Set aad, Gales, 
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The prompt mention tnour lst of “ Books oj the Week"’ 
will be eonsidered by us an equivalent te their pub- 
Hehere for all volwmes received. The interests af 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
Sor further notice. 


GARDNER'S WATERLOO, FROM AN 
ENGLISH POINT OF VIEW.* 


BY COL. RK. D. OSBORN. 


Yer another volume added to the volu- 
minous literature of. the. Waterloo cam- 
paign, and, what is stranger still, we are 
bound to confess that the contents of Mr. 
Gardover’s book justify the retelling of a 
story which has been told so often. His 
apology for having entered upon this task 
is, that, while there are numerous books of 
all kinds on the Waterloo campaign, there 
is no single book which has attempted to 
compile from the multitudinous literature 
on the eampaign of 1815 a consecutive and 
thoronghly trustworthy narrative. This 
literature is-either controversial or correct- 
ive. Im France the believers in the ‘“Napo- 
leonic Legend” have persistently striven to 
preserve the reputation of their hero by lay- 
ing the responsibility of his overthrow upon 
Marshals Ney and Grouchy. The injustice 
of this has driven writers like Charras, Ed- 
gar Quinet, and others to an extremein the 
opposite direction, and, in fastening upon 
Napoleon the responsibility which is 
undoubtedly his due, they have been 
more anxious to depreciate the military 
reputation of the Emperor than to arrive at 
any satisfactory explanation of the errors 
which he committed. English writers, on 
the other hand, have been peculiarly averse 
to-give credence to any statements which 
represented the Napoleon of the Hundred 
Days as having been unequal in any partic. 
ular to the Napoleon of Austerlitz and 
Jena. National self-love has blinded them 
more or less to bis blunders in strategy and 
tactics, and Jed them to attribute to the 
military genius of Wellington more than is 
really its due. In recent times Mr. Gardner 
admits that there have been military writers, 
like the late Colonel Chesney, who have 
investigated the Waterloo campaign in a 
strictly impartial and philosophic spirit; 
but their books are merely corrective and 





} require in their readers a knowledge of 


that preceding literature which they crit- 
icise and interpret. Mr. Gardoer’s aim has 
been- to compile from all these various 
sources a consecutive narrative of the 
Waterloo campaign, exact and intelligible 
in all its particulars, and this he has done 
admirably well. His narrative is at once 
exhaustive, lucid, and impartial. and, 
together with the notes appended to 
the text, places before the reader the 
cream and essence—all that is of in- 
terest and real importance—in the many 
volumes-which have been written upon the 
subject. There is no other English book in 
which the part played by Biticher and the 
Prussians Js related with such amplitude of 
detail; but that which gives Mr. Gardner’s 
book its chief interest is the amount of 
evidence which he has accumulated to 
show that the failing health of Napoleon 
was the main cause of the French over- 
throw. 

The plan of thecampaigns was as master- 
ly as any which the genius of Napoleon ever 
conceived, and up to a certain point its ex- 
ecution was as masterly as its original con- 
ception. The plan was to insert the French 
Grand Army, wedge-like, between the armies 
of Bitcher and Wellington, and by a rapid 
succession of crushing blows destroy each 
in detail. Mr. Gardner shows that down to 
the defeat of the Prussians at Ligny this 
plan had been successfully realized. Ney, 
at Quatre Bras, had effectually prevented 
Wellington from giving any assistance to the 
Prussians at Ligny. The latter were, in con- 
sequence, defeated, with heavy loss, and, had 


Napoleon followed up the success with his- 


early vigor, Blicher’s army would have been 
completely broken up. “‘ Napoleon,” writes 
Mr. Gardner, “‘asif content with his vic- 
tory (hie last) made no effort whatever to 
grasp the advantages it offered; but left the 
Prussians free to pursue their own devices 
without molestation. The origina] delays 
in commencing the battle, aggravated by 
that caused by D’Erlon’s inopportune ap- 
* QUATRE Bras, Lioxy, ap WaTERLoo. A Narrat 
of the Campaign in Belgium, 1815. By Dorsey Girp 
WEB. Boston: Houghton, Miffiin & Co. 1882. -6ve. 





| Spearance and retirement, bad deferred the 


result of his finely-prepared and decisive 
grand attack until darknesshad set in; but 
he bad then at hand the absolutely fresh 
corps of Lobau, while the Guard bad 
known no fatigue until the closing mo- 
ments of the action, and Grouchy had his 
cavairy in readiness to push on instantly. 
With resources such as these, the Napoleon 
of former days would never have relin- 
quished the pursuit of a defeated foe be- 
fore it had been toarout, The explana- 
tion of this seemingly unaccountable in- 
action Mr. Gardner finds in the failing 
health of Napoleon. ‘‘An article,” he writes, 
**in the London Quarterly Review (July, 
1815) embodies this information on tbe 
subject, @ propos of the disclosures in 
Segur’s Memoires: ‘ Before the end of 1810, 
when he was in his forty-second year, he 
had contracted an inconvenient degree of 
embonpoint, and he told M. de Segur’s father 
that he could not ride the shortest 
distance without fatigue. Nor was this the 
worst. He was obliged to be constantly on 
his guard against a painful malady, an ac- 
cess of which might prostrate him at any 
moment, when he required the unimpaired 
energies of both mind and body. There 
were four or five occasions on which the 
destinies of the Empire, of the world, were 
more or less influenced by this complaint. 
7 . At Borodino, Ney, Davoust, and 
Murat called simultaneously for the Young 
Guard. ‘Let it only show itself, let it 
only follow in support, and we answer for 
the rest.’ Their messenger, Belliard, re- 
turned, in alarm and haste, to announced 
the impossibility of obtaining the reserve 
from the Emperor, whom he found at the 
same place, with an air of pain and depres- 
sion, a dull, drowsy look, the features 
drawn, giving his orders languidly and in- 
differently.” According to Mr. Gardner, 
it was a sudden return of this malady, ag- 
gravated by all that Napoleon had passed 
through since the battle of Borodino, which 
saved Blucher from anonihbiliation on the 
eve of Ligny and Wellington from ruin- 
ous defeat on the day following. His ‘‘en- 
ergies of mind and body” were prostrated 
by some internal malady at the very mo- 
ment when he stood most in need of them. 
He retired to his quarters, and for thirteen 
hours gave no orders, nor were any of his 
marshals allowed to have access to his pres- 
ence. Marshal Grouchy, who commanded 
the French cavalry at Ligny, on seeing the 
retreat of the Prussians, ‘‘had prepared for 
the pursuit, as a matter of course, and held 
his horsemen waiting orders. Learning, to 
his surprise, that the Emperor had left the 
field, without issuing any instructions for 
his right wing, Grouchy followed him to 
Fleurus, where, instead of obtaining 
orders, he was told that Napoleon was ill 
and asleep, and none of his staff dared 
wakeo him. Soult, the major-general, re- 
fused to take the responsibility of giving 
any orders, or even counsel, and Grouchy 
had no resource but to return to his com- 
mand and push out reconnoissances in its 
immediate vicinity. Early next morning 
Grouchy again repaired to Fieurus, and he 
again encountered Soult’s refusal either to 
waken his master or to give orders; and he 
was compelled to wait until 8 o’clock be- 
fore the appearance of Napoleon, who had 
dawdled away the rest of the morning be- 
fore he would give his orders—too late, as 
it proved, to serve any useful purpose.” 
The explanation of his prostration of 
mind and body Mr. Gardner finds in the 
following extract from Segur’s “ Me. 
motres”: ‘* At Charleroi, on the morning of 
the battle of Fleurus (Ligny), the Emperor 
baving sent for Reille, this general, on 
seeing him, was affected by a painfal sur- 
prise. He found him, he told me, seated 
near the fireside, in a state of prostration, 
asking questions Janguidly and appearing 
scarcely to listen to the replies; a prostra- 
tion to which Reille attributed the inaction 
of one of our corps upon that day and the 
long and bleody indecision of this first 
battle.”. Had Bitcher been followed with 
vigor and promptitude during his retreat, it 
is certain that he could not have marched to 
the assistance of Wellington, the next day, 
and without the division of the evemy’s 
strength, which was made necessary by the 
advance of the Prussians; it can bardly be 
doubted that the British at Waterloo must 
ultimately bave succambed beneath the re- 
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peated assaults of the French army. Even 
as it was, Mr. Gardner demonstrates that 
victory was twice within the grasp of 
Napoleon during that memorable 18th of 
June, and, had he been the man he once was, 
he would not have allowed it to escape from 
him. The first occasion was at the close of 
what Mr. Gardner classifies as the “third 
attack” upon the British position, when 
the squares of British infantry, though 
still preserving their formation, had been 
thioned almost to dissolution by the 
repeated assaults of the French cavalry. 
Mr, Gardner quotes from a private letter 
of Sir Augustus Fraser, who commanded 
the English artillery and was by the side of 
the Duke during the greater part of the 
day, to show how critical was the state of 
the English army at this moment, 

“The French cavalry, advancing with an 
intrepidity unparalleled, attacked at once 
the right and center of our position, their 
advance protected by a capnonade more 
violent than ever. Bebind the crest of the 
position the infantry .. . 
were in a great measure sheltered by the 
nature of the ground; in great measure, too, 
by their lying down, by order, . . . 
The repeated charges of the enemy’s noble 
cavalry were . fruitless. Not an 
infantry soldier moved, and on each ebarge, 
abandoning their guns, our artillerymen 
sheltered themselves between the flanks of 
our squares; . .. [bat] the obstinac 
of these attacks made our situation critical. 
Though never forced, our ranks were be- 
coming thin. Had Napoleon sup- 
ported his first cavalry attacks on both flanks 
by masses of infantry, he had gained the 
day.” 

Ney, who had directed these tremendous 
charges, who had hed four horses shot 
under him and his coat pierced with bul- 
lets, saw also what was apparent to Sir 
Augustus Fraser—that the British infantry 
were exhausted—and sent to implore Napo- 
leon to send him the infantry of the Guard, 
with the aid of which he undertook to 
force the position of the enemy. But Na- 
poleon paid no heed to his request. The 
second time when Napoleon needed but to 
stretch forth his hapd to have grasped suc- 
cess was at the close of the ‘‘ Fourth At- 
tack,” when the almost supernatural cour- 
age and perseverance of Marshal Ney, 
assuredly one of the greatest soldiers that 
the world has ever seen, bad resulted in the 
capture of La Haye Sainte. Mr. Gardner 
writes: 

‘Ney, after the failure of repeated and 
persistent attacks, had achieved the con- 
quest of La Haye Sainte—the first advan- 
tage of the es apes by the French. At 
last he was within striking distance of the 
hitherto invulnerable enemy, He could turn 

inst him his own stronghold; with an 
adequate force he could instantly sweep 
away anytbing the Allies had then before 
him, crush their weakened center, and over- 
whelm their attenuated line. Impatient to 
follow up his advantages, the Marshal sent 
to the Emperor for infantry reinforcements. 
But the message reached the Emperor at a 
moment when he was already irritated by the 
destruction of his cavalry, and, impatient of 
any interruption to his own absorbing task 
of dealing with Biticher’s unlooked-for on- 
slaught, and galled by this fresh demand 
upon his already overtaxed resources, he 
pettishly retorted upon Colonel Heymés 
with the bitter inquiry whether he was ex- 
pected to ‘make’ infantry.” 
Had Napoleon made use of his Imperial 
Guard at that supreme moment, instead of, 
as he did, later on in the battle, the whole 
course of European history might have 
been changed; but he allowed the golden 
moments to slip by uselessly. Ney was 
unable, without reinforcements, to follow 
up his advantage, and the capture of La 
Haye Sainte, which, for atime exposed the 
British army to utter destruction, bore no 
further fruit. Now, how is the inaction of 
Napoleon to he explained at these five 
supreme moments of his career? Some- 
thing there must have been to dim ‘the 
piercing perception which had never before 
failed to divine the meaning of each phase 
in the fluctuations of a bard-fotght field. 
Something there must have been which, 
for the time, had rendered that unresting 
spirit sluggish and inert.” Mr. Gardner 
believes it to have been that same prostra- 
tion of his physical and mental powers 
which came upon him on the field of Boro- 
dino. To this it was due that through- 
out the day Napoleon made no effort to see 
with his own eyes what was going on in 
the field in front of him. He was content 
to receive reports, without attempting to 
verify them. He made no atiempt to check 
the destruction of his splendid cavairy in 
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their heroic efforts to break the squares of 
British iofantry. He made no arrange- 
ments Lo support their charges with infant- 
ry. According to the testimony of officers 
in personal attendance upon him, “ during 
this battle, which was deciding bis fate, he 
remained a long time seated before a table 
placed upon this fatal field, and they fre- 
quently saw his head, overcome by sleep, 
sink down upon the map spread out be- 
fore his heavy eyes.” 

We have, in conclusion, one complaint to 
make against Mr. Gardner. Without any 
provocation that we can discover, he winds 
up his book by a long chapter devoted to 
quotations from ‘ Waterloo Poetry,” which 
quotations are linked together by critical 
observations upon the literary gevius and 
general character of the men who produced 
this ‘‘ Waterloo Poetry.” We fail to see 
the relevancy of these remarks in an 
account of the Belgian campaign of 1815, 
avd we so greatly prefer Mr. Gardner as a 
military historian to Mr. Gardner as liter- 
ary critic that we wish, instead of thusturn- 
ing avxide from his theme, he had followed 
the course of events untitthe abdication of 
Napoleon and the cruel execution of Mar 
shal Ney. That Wellington should have 
stood silently by while this glorious soldier 
was shot will always rest an indellible 
stigma upon his fame and bis character, 
That the Bourbons should have shot him 
was, perbaps, only natural; but they insured 
their own expulsion from France when they 
signed the warrant for the slaughter of 
Ney. No other fate could await a family 
which could find no better use for the finest 
soldier in France or in Europe than that of 
killing him with French bullets, 
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Dr. Joun Henny Horxins, though better 
known in other fields of activity than as a 
poet, is probably the most eminent living 
worker in a certain variety of devotional verse 
and wusie combined. His Curols, Hymus, and 
Sonya have beev long out of print, and a new 
aod very greatly enlarged edition of them (E 
and J. B, Young & Co., New York) should be 
welcome to many. Most of the matter is 
unfamiliar; but ‘Three Kings of Orient,”’ 
**Roman Goldier,”’ and some others are well 
known in Fpiscopal Sunday-schools and one 
can hear no heartier or more delighted singing 
than the children’s rendering of them at 
Christmas or Easter. .“ The Joy of all Na- 
tions’’ (carol for Whitsunday) has brought 
something of sacred geography and history 
forcibly and attractively home to many an in- 
fant mind, while “Blow on, thou Mighty 
Wind "’ and the ** Processional for the Reunion 
of Christendom” sre for adult intelligence. 
Whether any of the newer pieces can be ranked 
with these remains to be seen. To criticise- 
them would be somewhat venturesome, seeing 
that, as the author says, **in part of my work 
I have written words for other people’s music, 
in another part bave written music for other 
people's words, while in the rest I furnish both 
words and music myself’’; and, moreover, 
that he has ‘‘ disregarded some of the usual 
ideas iu regard to literary property and made 
no scruple to embody in my own work such 
lines from other translations as were beyond 
my power to improve.” In justification of 
this, he says that, ‘‘ when the object is to pro- 
vide something suitable, in some degree, to be 
used in the worship of Almighty God. it seems 
to be very smal! business to permit that object 
to be embarrassed by the punctilio of literary 
authorsbip.”’ About that there are two opin- 
fons. That God is almighty is no reason why 
we should not be as honest and intelligent in 
bis worship as elsewhere, and that the mate- 
rials of worsb{p are exempted, by their dedica- 
tion to that high office, from the laws and con- 
ditions governing all human things fs not a 
very rational theory. How does Dr. Hopkivue's 
present position as to meum and tuum-otherwise, 
the mixing up of bis own work with that of oth- 
ers—agree with that taken in his first edition : 
“Compilers are at liberty to transfer any of 
the pieces in this little volume, provided they 
leave what they take uvaltered. If any change 
be made, iu either words or music, without my 
permission, I shall prosecute the offender to 
the extent of the law.’’ Our author's expe- 
rience reverses in order of time that of James 
Montgomery, who coolly told how Cotterill 
aud he had a fine time tinkering Cowper and 
Watts; but complained when later editors 
tcok the same liberty with his effusions. But, 
then, Montgémery’s bymns were more widely 
copied than those of Dr. Hopkins. The 
latter philosophically says that he has done 
his best; but, if “‘ nothing in the book shall be 
found wortby to live,” he will be quite con- 
tented to see it die. Another part of the 
preface illustrates the danger of saying good- 





natured things on topics with which one is 
imperfectly acquainted. The late Bishop 
Whittingham, aceording to Dr. Hopkins, ‘* was 
unquestionably the most accomplished bymp- 
Ologist in the American Church,” and “his 
collection of hymvals is the most extensive 
and perfect ever made in this country.”” Now, 
that collection was made rather at random 
and on no particular principle, including many 
obscure books that chanced to come to band 
and omitting some of the most important; 
and it covers about 600 volumes. The hymnic 
library of David Creamer, also of Baltimore, 
when sold, many years ago, to the Diew Sem- 
inary, amounted to 795 volumes. That of T. 
L. Hastings, of Boston, now holds about 1,000 
volumes, ineluding sacred music (as does also 
Bishop Whittingham’s); and that of the edi- 
tor of “Hymn Notes,” in this paper, bas over 
3,000. Asto ‘‘the most accomplished,” etc., 
Bishop W. took a real interest in hymnol- 
ogy, and, doubtless, gave it more atten 
tion than did any other dignitary of the P. E. 
Church, which was to his* credit, but no vast 
distinction. His knowledge of the subject 
was somewhat vague and superficial, as that 
of any one must be who has not had more 
unprofitable leisure to bestow upon It than a 
bishop can command. He was a man not only 
of great sweetness and vobleness of charac- 
ter, but of such real learning in departments 
of far more widely-recognized importance 
that his memory by no means needs to be 
*‘boosted”’ by aclaim which his sensitive in- 
tegrity would have earnestly disclaimed. This 
is a small matier; but we all know that the 
cause of general civilization is furthered by 
careful truth-telling and hampered by reck- 
less and sweeping statements, on any and all 
subjects, larger or little. 


..-The Mesers. G, P. Putnam’s Sons pub- 
yish The Sabbath Question, containing In one 
handsome /ittle volume seyeral utterances of 
Leonard Woolsey Bacon, of Norwich, Conn., 
ov “Sunday Observance and Sunday Laws,”’ 
together with a republication of ** Six Sermons 
on the Sabbath Question,’ by the late Georzve 
Blagden Bacon, pastor of the Valley Church, 
Orange, N. J. The sermons are jn all ways 
admirable. Gentle, devotional, and persuasive, 
they are yet intellectually free and courageous. 
The author breaks away from restricted 
views of the day and of the authority on which 
ite observance rests, but does not fail to fiud 
ground enough for legislation in support of 
the civil day of rest and for its religious ob- 
servance as a Christian Sabbath. These ser- 
mons are, perhaps, the best popular presente- 
tion of the subject we haye. The “Sermon 
and Two Speeches” of Leonard Woolsey 
Bacon, in the same volume, are performances 
in which a number of brilliant projectiles are 
exploded, fine thoughts and strong thoughts 
shot out, a large number of the enemy killed 
or wounded, and the appearance of a good 
fight kept up until the author himself dispel« 
the fllusion by his assurances, repeated and im 
plied, that he is only showing what he can do 
and that nothing will come of it, after all. 


..- The finest exhibition we have seen lately 
of the human mind as an organ to resist truth 
is The Bible a Scientific Revelation, by the Rev? 
Charles C. Adams, 8. T. D. (New York: 
James Pott.) Four thousand and four years 
ago time began ; the worlds were made in six 
natural days, of twenty-four bours; this 
planet was the moral center of the whole; 
creation was ez nihilo by the will of God, but 
stood in some undefined conoection with a 
convenient chaos to supply the plastic mate- 
rial; man was first made an avimal, then 
raised to an immortal intelligence ; he ate vo 
flesh until after the Deluge; geology confirms 
this theory; there ts no development in the 
vegetable world; man’s will was free; good 
was consequent on the knowledge of evil; re- 
demption was provided before creation, in 
which Christ was essentia), bis divinity, how- 
ever, did not appear during the life on earth 
but remained unknown till after the ascension; 
creation was an introduction to the incarpa- 
tion ; the whole Bible is strictly scientific; the 
penalty of sin is eternal suffering, bat the 
eternity of the suffering depends not on God’s 
judgment against past sips, but on the perpet- 
ual evolution of sinfulness into eternal sinning 
and eternal retribution. This is perilous duc- 
trine to be commended to the age we live in 
for Christian truth. 

,-If our memory does not play us falee, we 
have read (perbaps in the Youth’s Companion) 
the clever, humorous Refutation of the com- 
mon theory of ‘O14 Mother Hubbard,” where 
it was printed with the conservative intention 
to burlesque modern destructive criticism. It 
pow appears to have received a prologue and 
to have heen diverted to another purpose by 
some one in Englund, who has given it the new 
form in which itis republished by the Messrs. 
G. P. Putuam’s Sons, under the title Who Was 
Old Mother Hubbard? A Modern Sermon and 6 
Refutation. tm this form it is not so good as it 
was, for the reason that the Hkeness contained 
ip the caricature to the original is feebler when 
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‘applied to the average sermon—at least, as we 


know it in this country. Mr. Augustus Hoppiv 
has expleived that the true caricature ifs 
founded on « resemblance to the origins!. 
which must be recognized at once, and then 
pass on to connect it with a resemblance to 
something else which makes the original 
ridiculous. In this case we fail to recognize 
the features of the modern sermon in the cari- 
cature, and, if the title-page did not tell us, 
should not know at whom the author is laugh- 
ing—a melancholy situation for a wit to be in. 


...-A long-felt need is in a measure met by 
Aspects of Uhristian Dxperience, a ttle book of 
practical, systematic instruction in the princi- 
ples of evangelical truth, by 8._M. Merrill 
D.D., Bisbop in the Methodist 
Church. (Walden & Stowe ; Phillips & Hunt.) 
The author discusses and defines, in a simple 
but effective way, such matters as Depravity, 
Repentance, Faith, Justification, Adoption, 
Regeneration and Sanctification, Christian Per- 
fection and Holiness. The title does not de- 
scribe the book as wellas it might. The doc- 
trinal theories which underlie it are those of 
the Methodist Church, held in a large and free 
way and taught with acharitable spirit. The doc- 
trine of Perfection is carefully weeded of what 
we consider its most objectional features. The 
doctrines of Depravity, of Pardon, and of Justi- 
fication are taught very much asin the liberal 
pulpite of orthodex New England. The style 
is clear, serious, and attractive. The author is 
well acquainted with the need of young Chris- 
tians and knows how to give them help. We 
commend the book to pastors and Bible-class 
teachers. 





LITERARY NOTES. 


8. Banine-GouLn’s biography of the “ Vicar 
of Morwenstowe”’ is issued ip cheap form by 
Thomas Whittaker, the volume including the 
heliotype portrait of Mr. Howker. The Rev. 
Andrew Jukes’s *‘ Types of Genesis” and “‘ The 
Restitution of All Things,” are issued by the 
same publisher. The death of Mr. James 
Rice, so long associated with Walter Besant in 
literary partnership, is a sad loss to the fiction- 
writing circle. The last novel in which Mr. 
Rice’s hand had part was these coadjutors’ 
latest one, ** All Sortsand Conditions of Men.” 
The new monthly double journal, Some- 
thing to Read, published in England and 
containing ioteresting stories, with many 
illustrations, has been received here. The 
agents in this country are the International 
News Company of New York. A careful 
biographical study of Cardinal Newman, by 
Kegan Paul, of London, accompanies the fine 
portrait of the distinguished ecclesiastic in the 
Jane Century. The last of Richard Grant 
White’s papers on ‘‘ Opera in New York” ap- 
pearsin the same number of the magazine. 
“Henry Wadsworth Longfellow : A Medley in 
Prose and Verse”? is an important testimonial 
to the life and work of the dead poet, to be 
issued in artistic shape by George W. Harlan & 
Co. (now of 44 West 284 Street) in a few 
weeks. Ite dedication is to John Greenleaf 
Whittier. The ingenious and droll “ Har- 
lequin Playing-Cerd«”’ of Mr. Charlies E. Car- 
ryl still make mirth for those who possess 
them. ‘The Stock Exchange Primer,” like- 
wise from Mr. Carry]’s pen, has mightily en- 
tertained the ‘“‘ Bulls and Bears,’ as weil as 
the outside human menagery, during the 
past fortnight. ‘Essays from The Critic” 
is the title of a collection of some of the best 
contributions to that paper within the past 
two or three years, to be issued im book form 
by J. R. Osgood & Co. E.C. Steadman, Walt 
Whitman, R. H. Stoddard, Dr. Bellows, and 
others are the names appearing in it. 
The same house are printing the author- 
ized edition of Secretary Blaine’s ‘‘ Eulo- 
gy on James Abram Garfield,” from copy 
furnished by its author; and will also 
issue speedily *‘Osgood’s Pocket Guide to 
Europe”; “South Mountain Magic” (a com- 
pilation of legends clustering about the Mary- 
land hills), by Mrs. M. V. Dablgren ; and the 
Southern sketches, old and new, by Mark 
Twain. From Anson D. F. Randolpb will 
come anon “ Across the Atlantic,” another 
speciesof handy volume for travelers, Features 
of it are maps and pages left blank for 
memoranda or autographs. “ Living 
Truths from Charles Kingsley,” with an intro- 
duction from Mr. W. D. Howells’s pen, is a 
yolume in preparation by D. Lothrop & Ce. 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti was a most charm- 
ing wan, socially and in the bosom of his in- 
timate circle of friends. Endless are the 
testimonies, from those admitted to his fellow- 
ship, to bis brilliant conversationa] powers, 
felicity of expression and social gifts in gener- 
al. He believed Tenuyson ouly superseded by 
Coleridge and Keats as the great poet of this 
age. To Shelley he admitted himself less at- 
trasted—unlike bis brother. For money-mak- 
img he exhibited entire indifference all bis 
life long.———-E. 8. Nadal has in press with 
Macmillan & Co. s new book, ‘‘ Essays, at 
Home and Elsewhere.”———“ Berlioz Life 
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not necessarily of musical tastes in their 
new traaslation by Mr. H. Mainwaring Dun- 
stan. The publishers are Remington & Co., 
of London. These “Letters” are literally a 
string of anecdotes of famous people, unique 
experiences, and encounters with mea and 
women, and personal guips, criticisms, and 
narrations in Berlioz’s piquant, concise style. 
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BLANCHE WARRENNE’S BIRTHRIGHT ;- 
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Division 5 vols., $6. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.'S 


NEW BOOKS. 


Completion of 


, J . . 
Skeat's Etymological Dictionary. 
AN ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY OF THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 
arranged on a Historical Basis, by the 
Rev. Waren W. Sxxar, M. A., 

Professor of Anglo-Saxon tm the University of Cam- 
bridge. 

Part IV, completing the work, price $2.50. 

“ A valuable aid toward the scientific study of Eng- 
lish etymology.”— Athencum. 
AN AMERICAN EDITION OF 


Masson's French Dictionary. 


PRICE, ONE DOLLAR. 

A COMPENDIOUS DICTIONARY OF THE 
FRENCH LANGUAGE. 

ENG..FR. By Guerave Masson. 

12mo, 81. 

We heartily commend ft to all students and lovers 
of the French language.—New England Journal of 
Education. 


NEW BOOK BY DR. EDWARD A. FREEMAN. 


FR.-ENG. ; 


Reign of William Rufus 


AND THE 


Accession of Henry the Ist. 


(Forming a sequel to the History of Norman Conquest.) 
By Epwarp A. Freemans, M. A., Hon. D.C. L., LL. D., 
author of the “ History of the Norman Conquest,” 
2 vols., 8vo, $8. 


The Growth of English Industry 
and Commerce. 


By W. Cunninouam, M.A. 





12mo, $3, 
It is the study of English history from a new stand- 
point. . . . The book is full of instruction for the 


American business man. as showing the immutable 
laws that underlie the or 8 of legitimate enter- 
prise.—New York Journal of Commerce. 


lish Essays and Others. 


By MaTrrew ARNOLD. 
12mo, $1.75, 

But his Incidity of style, the graces of his literary 
manner, and his virility of thought will commend 
these new essays to his own circle of admirers in 
America, if not in England.—New York Tribune. 





DICKENS'S DICTIONARIES: 
DICTIONARY OF LONDON, 50 CENTS. 


DICTIONARY OF THE THAMES, 50 
CENTS. 


CONTINENTAL A B C RAILWAY 
GUIDE, 3 CENTS. 


HAND-BOOK TO THE 


Picture Galleries of Europe. 


By Kate THomrson. 

THIRD EDITION, WITH ILLUSTRATIONS. 
12mo, $2.25. 
MACMILLAN’S POPULAR NOVELS, 
NEW VOLUME, 


TWO YEARS AGO. By Cuanizs Krxas- 
LEY. Price, $1. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED: 


WESTWARD HO! By Cuantes Knvos- 
LEY. $1. 

JOHN INGLESANT. By J. H. Sxorr- 
HOUSE. $1. 


MACMILLAN & CO.,|"== 


Ne. 112 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


The National Prohibitionist 


AND 


PRACTICAL REFORMER 


is the title of a 82-page Weekly Journal, printed on 
tinted paper, with Illustrated Title-page, the Sub- 
scription Number of which will be issued about the 
20th of May inst, 

Prehibition.—The absolute prohibition of the 
manufacture, importation, and sale of intoxicants as 
beverages will be urged, While the columns will be 
freely opened to all temperance for the 
Publication of statistical data or other matters of in- 
terest to the membership. Correspondence on every 
Dhase of the temperance work is also invited. 

Practical Reforms. 





economists of the day will be discussed editoriaily 


and through Conraisctions, which are requested. 
The list of contributors includes the names of many 
of the foremost temperance workers, 


prohibitionists, 
and advocates ef reform in this country and Great 
Britain. 


Subscription Rates, $2.50 per Year; 
$1.25 for Six Months. 


Offices 98 Chambers Street, .N. ¥. City. 











Beginning of the 65th Volume. 


HARPER'S 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


(Ne. 385) 


FOR JUNE 


Comramms : 


Longfellow. 


By Gronce WItiuian Curtis, with a fall-page portrait 
Printed separately on heavy paper. 


The Overthrow of the French Pewer 
in America. 
By Jonny Fisxe. 


Delight in Disorder. 
A Frontispiece drawn by ABBEY, illustrating a poem 
by Hemricx. 


By W. H. Riveine, with seventeen picturesque {llus- 
trations by Harry Fenn. 


The Secial Athons of America, 


By Everns L. Diprer. A description of old Baltimore 
society, illustrated by portraits. 


In the Pines. 

By Many Treat, describing the spring flowers pecu- 
Mar to Southern New Jersey, with eight beautiful 
fMlustrations from drawings by W1LL1am HamILTon 
Gtpsor. 


The Father of the Pueblos. 

By Syrtvesrer Baxter. A description of the Zuni 
Indians, with especial to Frank H. Cush- 
ing’s archeological researches concerning them, 
illustrated by W. L. Mmtcatr. 





“The Gates of Paradise. 


By James Jackson Janves. An historical and critical 
sketch of Ghiberti’s Gates, constructed for the 
Baptistery of San Giovanni, Florence, and of 
which there isa duplicate in William H. Vander- 
bilt’s new house in New York. Illustrated. 


Torpedees and Terpede Bonts. 
By Commander ALL4¥ D. Brows, U. 8. N. Tlustrated. 


Meney-Making for Ladies. 
By E.ta Ropman CHURCH. 


Shaséen Bells. 


The second part of Wri114™ BLack’s new novel, I- 
lustrated by WILLIAM Smarr. 


Stort Stories. 
“KING WILLIAM AND HIS ARMIEA,” a humorous 
Georgia Sketch, by R. M. Jomnston, with an illus. 
tration by A. B. Frost; 


“MRS. WINTERROWD'S MUSICALE,” by Gzuoncz 
Parsons LaTnror; and 


“AN EDELWEISS OF THE SIERRAS,” by ConsTancz 
Cary Harrison, 
Poems. 
By Pav. H. Harve and Hewnt Daves. 


Edittor’s Easy Chair. 
Longfellow.—The & nnear Ambassador on Easter.— 
Mr. Abbey’s Lllustration to Herrick’s Poem, “ De- 
light in Disorder.”—“ Have we a Bourbon among 
us?” 


Editer’s Literary Recerd. 
Editor's Historical Recerd. 


Editer’s Drawer. 


Anecdotes.—Siftings from Texas.—Modern Fables (G, 
T. Lantgaw).—The Nimrod of Bull Falls, with three 
{Mustrations (A. MoCLure). 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 





Per Year: 
BARPER'S MAGAZINE.............ccccceceesseces 8 00 
HARPER'S WEEELY.............0-ss000 dbeve bodes 400 
HARPER'S BAZAR... cccovcccscccccsccvoesssedee 400 
The THREE above publications...........:+.+-+0s 10 00 
Any TWO above named...............ccccceseceeees 700 
eae vo WEOU EB. ccbcvocccccssosccscece 150 
GAZINE 
bt th ee 5 00 
HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY 
i ES ener 10 00 
Indez to Harper's Magazine, Vols. I to LX, 8vo, 
GRGMe wack \ospsigrossnccdebsdiveccon cs -ccccestoccces 400 


or Canada. 


& Brornenzs. Subscription Price, per Year of 52 
Numbers, $10 00. 


ta” HARPER'S CATALOGUE, comprising the titles 
of between three and fear thousand volumes, will be 
sent by mail on receipt of Nine Cents. 


HABPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, 


NEW YORK. 
RB. CARTER & BROS. BOOKS, NEW YORE. 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


5 MAGAZINE, One Year,..........04 00 
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WILL PUBLISH THIS WEEK: 


The Index Guide to Travel and Art 
Study in Europe. 


(Alphabetically arranged.) By LararetTe ©. Looms, 
A.M. With Plans and Catalogues of the chief Art 
Galleries, Maps, Tables of Routes, and 160 outline 
fliustrations. 1 vol. 16mo, 600 pages, $3.50. 
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A Remarkable Novel by a New Writer. 


Guerndale. 


By J.8., of Dale. 1 vol. 19mo, $1.25. 


“Guerndale” is a distinctly modern novel and its 
claim to consideration Ly) in its revelation of mod- 
ern tendenci While it is brilliant in its narrative 
and of ‘absorbing ted, as astory, the interest lies 
even than of plot and is far 
more str tie aboty ta, tn fact, a cragedy-—the tragedy 

r a 
of Sodern fe, of of Att soolet 


y. 

ao —— degree, vivid and pictur- 
esque ite descri @ passages, and nothing less 
thau's philosoph! romance. 


The Campaigns of the Civil War. 


A NEW VOLUME, 
Vol. IX.—_ATLANTA. 


By the Hon. Jacop D, Cox, ex-Governor of Ohio, late 
Secretary of the Interior of the United States, 
Major-General U. 8. V., ete. 


1 vol. 12mo, with maps and plans, $1. 


Probebly no volumes of the Campaigns of the Civil 
War have looked for with more interest ey the 
twe volumes itten by and co 
the campa’ of Sherman—A and March to 
the Sea h sranklin and @ first of 


shese, sow panmees takes up the 
sad carries "the narrative to the organizing of the 
great movement Georgia. book more 
somes with new ma or with important state- 
ents of fon and knowledge has 
been published in this colbestion. 
Volumes already published in this series: 

L “The Gotaresk o ot} Rebellion,” by John G. Nicola 
Esq. I. * sare Se to Corin th,” by Gen. M. ea 
Force.” Pi Jo Penin Soke on oe, Alexander 8. 
Webb. rv. "the, army ops. by Jobn C, 

Vv. “The ‘Antietam and Fredericksburg,” 
by =. - Pal . VL“ Chancel- 
lorsville and Gettysburg,” 

VIL “ The Army of 
Ciat, Each 1 vol. 12mo, with maps. $1.00. 





*,* These books are for Sale by all Booksellers, or will 
be sent, prepaid, upon receipt of price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 
Nos. 743 and 745 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


Mem §.-f, Library Books 





Under the Shield (Winchester)........ $150 
At Ye Grene Griffin (Holt)........... 100 
Sweetbriar. By Agnes Giberne...... - 150 
Through the Linn (Giberne).......... 1% 
Bits from Blinkbonny................ 150 


The Wondrous Sickle. By A.L.0.E. %% 
Cared For. By Mrs. C. E. Bowen.... 50 


The Orphan Wanderers. 16mo.......1 00 
Olive’s Serve Anthor of ‘ Christie’s 
Organ.”’.. ., ccoe cree coeececcess- choos % 


The World’s Foundations; or, Geol- 
ogy for Beginners. 2 Agnes Giberne. 
Tihastrated........cccccscccccccsccces 150 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 
530 Broadway, New York. 
Send for our new catalogue. 
“THE STREET OF THE HYACINTH.” 
A Novelette. 
By CONSTANCE FENIMORE WOOLSON, 








* Author of ‘(Rodman the Keeper,” ‘‘Anne,’’ ete. 


Published only (and complete) in the May 
and oe numbers of Tas CENTURY MAGAZINE. 
Sold by dealers everywhere at 85 cents each. 


It is the ¢ Cheapest st Locycloe published, 


Volumes sold separately, adding 40c. for ech ny ‘ete, 
ef eet my wy oe tren ah dr 
part ad eof wert ey 
8. W. GREEN'S SON, 


iThe Best, Fullest, Latest, Handiest 
Charles Scribner’s Sons’ 





oeteteG gor B45 per’ cots 


Be aaauoee 
a1v AS BIvS 4O 









phan 6 Bevkaas 
Publisher, 74 and 76 Beekman St., ¥, Y. 





D. APPLETON & CO. 


Volames of Bancroft’s United States. 


HISTORY OF THE FORMATION 


oF THE 


COMSTIPUTHON acre UNITED STATES. 


By GEORGE BANCROFT. 


Uniform with and a continuation of the au- 
thor’s ‘‘ History of the United States.”’ 


2 vols., 8vo. Price, $2.50 per vol. 


*,* These yolumes, while published ~ 
rately, really form the eleventh and twelfth 
volumes of the “‘ History of the United States,” 
being directly eonnected with volume ten, last 
published. 

11, 


Volumes of Lecky’s England. 


THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


By W. E. H. LECKY. 
« Vols, II and IV. 


Volumes III and IV extend from the acces- 
sion of George III to 1784, the opening year of 


Pitt’s first ministry, covering the - of the 
American Revolution. Publishe by arrange- 
ment with the author. 


Large 12mo (uniform with Vols. I and Il, of 
which new editions are now ready). 
Price, $2.25 per volume. 


For sale by all Booksellers; or will be sent by matt, 
postpaid, on receipt of price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


1, 3,and 5 Bond Street, New York. 


LIPPINCOTT'S MAGAZINE, 


AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY OF POPULAR 
LITERATURE. 


JUNE NUMBER 
NOW READY, 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS. 


nares PAE co ONTIER's "REPLY. By ty. Gon Fetes 





N GUTHRIF. 
. Catherwood.—« 
LETTER. By B.F. F.—6. ix L. Oswald. 
Trp. —6. AN T- 
story. By P. W: 1. ON THE WH By 


—14. OUR M 
Emerson. 2. 

Disagreeable. 8. Art Matters: The National Acade- 
BI hice E anscdotical and Mloceliancous: ‘The 
Professional Juror.—15. LITERA OF THE DaY. 

A Charming Serial Story, entitled 
“FAIRY COLD,” 

will be commenced in the July Number. 


For Sale by all Book and Newsdealers. 


SPEcIuzn NUMBER mailed, ~ yy receipt 
cents. (Postage stamps iio ® convenient 
of remittance.) 


J.B LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 


{ss and 717 Mashet St., Philadelphia. 


THE OUTLOOK. 


An 8 Monthly, Family, Relt io Wi ¥ 
devoted To Monat py Rae = ed a. 
TEMPERANCE AND THE aemeere. 

Published not to money, but to do 
Wo will sont Tee Oethech forthe art 
send t ‘ort A 
4,22 to any person w who will sen ie eadsbee asa 
Cents, which is the lowest Fy pam 
Address, THE OUTLOOK, 
Sample copies free, ALYuep Cur Tas, N. Y. 


H. B. NIMS & CO., School Globes, Tror, N. Y. 























REORGANIZING PRESBYTERIAN 
HOME MISSIONS. 


No business coming before the Geneéral 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, 
meeting to-day, in Springfield, IlL, will in- 
volve greater interests than the proposed 
modification of the powers and duties of 
the Board of Home Missious. A special 
committee wis appoloted, by ‘the last Gen- 
eral Astembly, to” conetder wie modes of 
operation of the Board of Home Missions, 
in its relations to the presbyteries. This 
committee will report a set of rules for the 
cousideration und action of the’ Assembly, 
which, as will presentiy be seen, would, if 
adopted, work a radical change inthe ad- 
ministration of home missionary matters. 

The committee, or, rather, a majority of 
the committee, have adopted, as a basis for 
the proposed changes in the rules, these 
privciples: 





1. The presbytery is the'supteme power 
iu the direction of missionary work within 
its bounds. 

2, The trustees of missionary funds 
which.are intended for the use of the whole 
Church are responsible for the equitable 
distribution of the same. 

8. The Board of Home Missions, being the 
creation of the several presbyteries, acting 
unitedly in Geperal Assembly, should not 
be independent; but, within the bounds of 
every paiticular presbytery, its work should 
be carried on under the direction, of that 
presbytery or of its committee. 

4. The formal issuing of commissions to 
pastors abd stated supplics of mission 
churches should be discontinted, and, iu 
licu thereof, the Board should issue to the 
presbytery an agreement for the amount to 
be pald by the Board to the missionary, 
which agreement should recognize the mis- 
siovary as appointed by the presbytery. 

5. The Board should not, in ordinury 
cases, decline to grant an appropriation 
recommended by a presbytery, except for 
tLe reason of want of funds, in view of the 
wide field to be supplied; but if, in cases 
extraordinary, the Board should, for other 
reasons than that above specified, judge 
aay recommendation of a presbytery to be 
unwise or injudicious, it shall return such 
upplication to the presbytery, together with 
the reasons for such opinion; and, if the 
said presbytery shall still, by a two-thirds 
vote, reaffirm its application, said applica- 
tion shal] be considered final and the appro- 
priation shall be granted. 

Synodical missionaries should be ap- 
pointed cnly by the synods within whose 
bounds they are to labor, and they should 
hold to the Board the same relation as other 
missionaries whose support is Bae in 
whole or in part from the Board. 

Another proposition separately presented 
and approved by the Committee is as fol- 
lows: Nochurch shall be organized by a 
missionary, within the limits of any presby- 
tery, without authority baving previously 
been obtained from the presbytery for such 
action. 


The draft of general rules recommended 
by the committee on the above basis of 
principles makes no change in the'’ para- 
graphs on the “‘work” and “mode of 
operations.” In the patagraph on the 
‘*Board and its duties,” in place of the / 
Board “ shall appoiut and commission the 
nissiovaries, and shall give them needful 
instruction as to the place and character of 
their labors,” is the following, which takes 
from the Board ap important power: “and 
of sending missionaries to destitute por- 
tions of the country.” The next rule, on 
the ‘‘ relations of the Board to the presby- 
terics,” is changed 80 a& to @uthorize presby- 
teries to *‘ superintend the work in theirown 
bounds”; to ‘‘ select aud appoint,” instead of 
*‘selectand rominate,” missionaries for their 
own fields. It is also provided that the 
Board shall give in its annual report a state- 
ment of its account with each presbytery, 
No change is proposed in the next para- 
graph, on the “union of contiguous con- 
gregations,” nor in the following ope, on 
the ‘‘duties of présbyteries,” nor im that 
on “applications.” The paragraph con- 
cerning ‘Distribution of Funds” is re- 
placed by the fifth of the series of princi- 
ples. We give the old rale; for the new, 
see paragraph 5, above: 

‘While the Assembly expects the Board 
of Missions to pay great respect to the ad- 
vice of the presbyteries touching mission- 
a:ies laboring within their boutds,’ yet, in 
the distribution of its funds, the action of 
the Board niust bé contrélied thie state 
of its weasury and the relative importance 
of the various missionary fields udder its 
care. Moreover, the appropriations should 
be made with reference to the necessitics 
of congregations, aud not in view of the 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


ministry being th of waliding 
e ouly means 
up a church. ad 
There is an additioval (ninth) rale: 

“9, SynopiGAL, Missionanres,—Sy aod- 
ical missionaries shall be appointed only 
by the synods within whose bounds they 
are to labor, and they shall hold to the 
Board the same relations as other mission- 
aries whose support is provided in whole 
or in part from the Board.” 

In the rulea for missionaries the sedond 
rule, as proposed to be amended, instructs 
the missionary to .‘‘ place himself ib con- 
nection with the presbytery to which his 
field belongs,” and to orgavize churches 
and establish mission-stations under its 
supervislo® and control. The first, third, 
fourth, aud sixth rules are not changed, 
The fifth prescribes, in its amended form, 
that the missionary shall report to the 
chairman of the home mission committee of 
his presbytery, and also to the secretaries, 
instead of only to the latter, as in tlie exist- 
ing rule. Rule eight, to the effect that the 
missionary ‘‘ will carry out the instruc- 
tions of the Board,” is omitted. A new 
rule occupies its place as number seven, 
which provides forms of agreement be- 
tween the Board and the presbyteries con- 
cerping the salaries of missionaries within 
their bounds, and also with missionaries in 
frontier and destitute regions, not included 
within the bounds of any presbytery. 

In the rules for ‘‘ congregations applying 
for aid,” Rule 9,requiring each congregation 
aided by the Board, as a> condition of 
such aid, to take a collection and send it 
directly to the Board, is omitted. 

The Board of Home Missions have given 
careful consideration to the recommenda- 
tious of the majority of the committee, and 
will report to the Assembly their views of 
them, They say that principle No. 1 raises 
a question for the General Assembly, rathcr 
than the Board of Missions, which ‘‘ has no 
object in view but the carrying out the willof 
the Assembly. Asto Nos, 2and 3, they say 
the Board has hitherto acted with tliat intent, 
under instruction from the Assemb'y, which 
must decide whether it will change funda- 
mentally its method of operations. No. 4 
they regard as relieving the Board of all 
further responsibility. If the Board is to 
*‘employ” those whom the presbyteries 
have “‘appointed,” there must be some re- 
sponsibility and some report to the Board, 
with “ reference to the conduct of their 
work, in order to the exercise of that dis- 
cretion in the distribution of funds, without 
which there is, in our judgment, no veca- 
sion whatever for the existence of this 
Board.” As to No, 5, they say: “If the 
presbytery can force a man upon its rol} of 
missionaries, in spite of its protest, great 
iojury may be done in other and most im- 
portant parts of its constituency.” 

The Board further say that the great 
changes proposed by the committee *‘ would 
be disastrous to the work of home mis- 
sions.” ‘To take away the responsibility 
of the power of appointment and oversight 
of the missionaries, and have a controlling 
power between the two parties, cannot fail 
to cripple or palsy the efficiency of the 
Board and leave it powerless to” manage 
its own affairs.” 


The Board then goon to make sugges- 


tions, Which we understand to be in accord- 
ance with the report of the minority of the 
committee, of which winority the Rev. 
George C. Noyes, D. Dy is chairman. 
These suggestions are, in effect, that the 
conformation of the boundaries of synods 
to state lines gives aid in the dipection 
sought. Each synod might have a home 
missionary committee, covsisting of the 
chairman of thé various presbdyterial com- 
mittees within its bounds. This commit- 
tee might meet annually, to adcértain and 
report to the synod where aid was needed, 
to average or equalize thé salaries of 
missionaries in the several presbyteries, 
to compute the whole amount needed for 
the eusiing yedr and’ tlié wihotidt the 
churches ought to raise. This conference 
Ought to be with one of the niembers of 
the Board. An officer of. the Board, 
brought face to face with such a represent- 
ative committee, could explain all the acts 
of the Board complained of; then the 
result would be the removal of a grent ‘deal 

friction ‘supposed to exist’ between’ the 
presbyteries and the Board.” Oue of the 





great sources of this friction is the difficul- 
ty of inducing churches to assume self. 





support. “Such a conimittee might do 
much to remedy this alarming state of 
things. 

The Board diso suggest a similar com- 
mittee for the General Assembly, com- 
posed of the chairmen of the various sya- 
odical committees and of the secretaries of 
the Board, such committee to meet a day 
ortwo before the Genefal Assembly, ‘‘ to 
review the whole work in the Church for 
the year past, project plans for the future, 
and in a larger way do what the synodical 
committee shall be instructed to do.” They 
enlarge upon the advantages of such a 
commitiee, speak of the great opportuni- 
ties for home mission work and the im- 
portance of planning new campaigns, and, 
in conclusion, say that it would be con- 
ducive to the removal of friction to admit, 
if such is found to be the fact, that the 
Board has given a full and satisfactory 
answer to the complaints and specifications 
formulated aguinst it. These complaints, 
it is well to state, were made to the Assem- 
bly of 1880, which appointed a special 
committee to report upon them: This 
committee reported last year, to the effect 
that much dissatisfaction existed among 
the presbyteries, and they recommended an 
addition to their numbers and thut they 
be continued another year. The Assembly, 
accordingly, reappointed them, with the 
additional members asked for. 


Two Cougregatiunal benevolent societies— 
the American Home Missionary Society and 
the Congregational Union—hbeld very large 
and exciting business meetingsjast week. On 
Wednesday, at 4 P. M., the Home Missionary 
Society met at its rooms in the Bible House, 
which, being too small, the company, tothe 
numbér of 150, went to a convenient room in 
Cooper Institutes It was evident that there 
were present two determined parties, the one 
chiefly composed of members from Boston, 
Chicago, aod other distant points, who de- 
sired the rémoval of the junior secretary; 
and the other, outnumiberiug them, chiefly 
from the neighborhood of New York. When 
it was proposed to appvint a Committee to 
nominate the officers of the Society, which 
locludes secretaries and treasurer, it was de 
manded that the reports of the Committee 
of Nine and the Committee of Fifteen be first 
heard, a8 they would have a bearing on the 
election. This was refused, and, after a sharp 
wrangle, led by the pastor of Plymouth 
Church, Brooklyn, T. G. Shearman, Esq. 
and Mr. Barstow, of Providence, R: L, on the 
side of the majority, and by Dr. E. P. 
Goodwin, the Rev. Arthur Little, of Chicago, 
the Rev. L. T. Chamberlain, of Norwich, 
Conn., Dr: George L. Walker, of Hartford, 
Conn., and Dr. J. L. Withrow, of Boston, for 
the minority, the election proceeded, and the 
old officets, except that the name of the Rev. 
Walter M. Barrows was put in place of Dr. 
Coe, resigned, were electéd by a vote of nearly 
twoto one. At about 8 P. M, the meeting ad- 
journed till ten Thursday morning. In the 
morning the reports were called forand read, 
Mr. Little, who read that of the Committee 
of Nine, sarcastically thanking the meet- 
ing that it bad consented to hear them at 
all. This report madé recommendations 
fo substantia) actord with those previotisly ia- 
dicated in Taz INDEPENDENT as those of the 
lately amended report. That of the Committee 
of Fifieen was read, and was found to contain 
a recommendation for the retirement of the 
junior secretary, adopted the night before, 
after the excitement of the meeting. A sharp 
discussion followed, partly bearing on personal 
complaints, partly in criticism ef the inade- 
quacy of the amendments to the constitation 
offered, and largely questioning whether the 
report of the Committee of Fifteen had really 
been adopted by a majority. Finally, the whole 
subject of constitutional changes was referred 
to a new committee of nine members: The 
portion of the report Of the Committee of 
Fifteen relating to the junior secretary of last 
year was then by vote expunged from. the 
record. Nothing was done with the remaiving 
portions of the report. After warm resdlutions 
of respect for Dr. D.B, Coe and the promise 
from him to continue bis services for the 
Society as honorary secretary, an adjourument 
was had a few miuutes before 3 P.M., when 
the directors met and re-elected the executive 
cbmmittee. The Congregational Union met 
ig the same room at half past three. .There 
was heres eharp contest between thé friends 
of the late secretary, Dr. Brown, and of the 
treasurer; Mrv Calkins. ‘The forwef' were fn 
a sufficient Majority, there being about a hun- 
dred voters present, anda néw board oftwenty- 
one was elected, containing but five of the old 
mettibers. Resolutions were passed expressive 
of regret at the circumstances which led to | 
Dr. Brown’s removal and of confidence ,and of 





admiration for his able services. 








Redford, former agent of the Publishing House 
iu answer to the paracraphs in the Book Com 
mittee’s report reflecting on bis business 
methods, of which some account is given in 
our editorial columns. The session on the 
fourth day was short, on account of the death 
of Dr. Summers. On the fifth day, Monday, 
May 8th, Dr. John 8. Martin was chosen secre- 
tary, tosucceed Dr. Summers, whose funeral 
took place on Sunday. On Tuesday, the sixth 
day, memorials of deceased bishops were read, 
and resolutions adopted granting the request 
of Bisbop Paine, that he be retired from active 
service. The Committee on Revisals recom- 
mended legislation protecting the supernumer- 
ary and superannuated relations from abuse. 
The Committee on Education reported in 
favor of constituting an educational fund for 
the benefit of the’Colored Methodist Episcopal 
Chuteh. Dr. McFerrin supported the recom- 
mendation warmly. On the seventh day 
various reports and memorials were received 
and fraternal addresses heard. Dr. H. B. 
Ridgaway, fraternal delegate of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, spoke warmly in favor of 
organic union ; but, says a telegram, the :e 
sponse was not Joud and beurty. The Cow- 
mittee on Episcopacy reported, May 11th, in 
favor of electing six bishops, in view of the 
growing numbers and expanding missionary 
interests of the Church. The Committee on 
the Centennial of Ameriean Methodism re- 
ported in favor of constituting a vommittee of 
twelve ministers and twelve laymen, togetler 
with the bishops, to raise in 1884, if possibie, 
$2,000,000, to be used forthechurch extension, 
missionary, and educational interests of the 
Church; also to arrange, in connection with 
committees of other branches, for a General 
Conference of American Methodism in that 
year. The question of how many bishops 
should Be elected was discussed at length, 
some favoring four and some demanding six. 
No decision was arrived at, according to Asso- 
ciated Press dispatches down to Saturday last. 


....-The May Anniversaries this year practi- 
cally resolved themselves into business meet- 
ings simply. The anniversary sermon of the 
American Tract Society was preached, last 
Sunday afternoon, by Dr. Wm. M. Taylor, in 
the Broadway Tabegpacle. A summary of the 
year shows that the Society issued 74 new pub- 
lications and printed in all 86,314,468 pages. 
The income of the year was $379,221 ; expendi 
tures, $374,007. The American Bible Socie'y 
reported receipts of $562,223, and expendi- 
tures of $603,400. During the year 1,624,029 
copies of the Bible were printed, at howe and 
abroad. The Society employed 164 colporteurs 
at home and 214 abroad. The American 
Home Missionary Society reported an income 
for the year of $340,778. The American 
Female Guardian Society gave shelter to f/é 
children and 346 adulis, The National Tem- 
perance Society reeéived $60,024, and expended 
$66,084. It added 120 new publications to its 
list. The receipts of ‘the American Congrega- 
tional Union were $51,822, an increase of $7,599. 
Pledges of aid were made to 103 churebes and 
grants to 72 churches amounting to $45,135. 
It is stated that nearly three-fourths of the 
churches made no contributions to the Union. 


...-The Southern Baptist Convention (an- 
nual) met May 10th, in Greenville, 8. C., 262 
delegates from various parts of the South be- 
ing in attendance. Chancellor P. H. Mell, of 
the University of Georgia, was chosen presi- 
dent. Encouraging reports of home and for- 
eign mission work were presented. The re 
ceipts for homie missions were reported at 
about $100,000; those for foreign missions at 
$49,041. A resolation was adopted providing 
for the appointment of a committee to con- 
fer with other Baptists, with the sole purpose 
of combining and co-operating for the pro- 
duction of a new trapslation of the Bible in 
different languages. The resolution declares 
that this action is not intended to interfere 
with nor to commit this body in its 4ympathy 
or support to the missionary or publication 
work of auy otber Baptist organization uow 
in existence. 

... Catidiies aries bavé been trying to 
proselyte the Christians Of Krisbnagar Dis- 
trict, India, who are attached to the Chorch 
Missionary Society. When asked by these 
Christians why they did not go to the perishing 
heattien, the priests replied: “‘ Wed@o not £0 
to the heathen for we think they may possibly 
be saved by the light of reason; but we are 
shre that you, as Protestants, must perish, and 
so Wé Come to you.” 

.sevlt: may depend on the two foreign preshy 
tertes of the United Presbyterian Church to 
settle the question as to whetber the law pre- 
venting the use ef Instrumental music in 
public worship shall be repealed. The vote at 
‘present stands 616 for repeal and 606 against. 

|... Edward Sullivan, D,D.,-has been elected 
Histop of Algoma, on the nomination of the 


| House of Bisbops, by the Lower House of the ° 


Provincial Synod of Canada. 








“May 18, 1882.] 


Missions, 


Tne Rev. L. N. Wheeler has made his trip 
of observation up the Yangtse-Kiang River to 
Chung-King, in the Province of Si-Ch’uen, and 
returned to the headquarters of Central China 
Methodist Mission in Kiu-Kiang. He writes an 
account of what he saw on the journey, @ copy 
of which bas been kindly furnished us from 
the Methodist Mission Rooms in this city. It 
is the intention of the Society, as we have al- 
seady said, to open a mission in West China, 
the headquarters of which will be Chung-King. 
The river above Ichang he describes as 
somewhat dangerous to navigation. There 
are numerous rapids and much care is 
necessary to navigate safely. The boat, after 
narrowly eecaping being capsized, struck a 
rock and filled. with water. Fortunately, the 
party were able to save most of their effects. 
This caused a delay. ‘‘ While awaiting an 
opportunity to resume our journey, we passed 
two nights and a good part of two days in the 
back room of a grass-built house, without a 
floor, haying no windows, and so dark as to 
make the lighted lamp necessary at mid-day, 
besides being compelled to share our quarters 
with the domestic cat, dog, and pig. Through 
the aid of a friendly official, we finally secured 
passage on a coal-junk to Wan, where no diffi- 
culty was experienced in procuring a boat for 
the remainder of our course.’”’ After leaving 
Wushan, the country was less mountainous 
and was cultivated like a garden. “Even in 
the region of the gorges there were numerous 
villages and agriculture and pastoral pursuits 
flourished among crags and peaks. I was 
often led to wonder at the industry and skill 
that could change a mass of rocks into a sum- 
mit of beauty and a mine of wealth. Signs of 
thrift were everywhere visible and many of the 
farm-houses were certainly superior to the 
average of that class of buildings in North 
and Central China.”” Chung-King is -the 
first prefectural city of the province and con- 
tains the imperial treasury, where all the 
revenue of the province is stored. It is also 
the great commercial city of West China. It 
has water communication’ with all the chief 
cities of the provinces of Yunan, Kwaichau, and 
Si-Cl’ueu and in certain seasons of the year 
its ports are crowded with junks. As a base 
for mixed missionary operations, Dr. Wheeler 
regards Chung-King as presenting strong claims 
to the missionary society. The field to which 
it is a key is vast: 





“Merchants, junkmen, and travelers, from 
far and near, constantly come and go, and, 
hearing the Word of God in the metropolis, 
may be expected to carry the good seed to 
mauy places where mis<ionaries cannot go for 
years to come. The fame of the missionary 
and bis preaching at Hankow has penetrated 
the far interior, as we found by actual observa- 
tion during our travels. Butits importance as 
a bate for an extended and aggressive evange)- 
ism cannot well be overestimated. It is situ- 
ated on the grand thoroughfare to Thibet, 
both by land aud water, maintains a direct and 
twofold communication with Kweiyang (the 
center of a magnificent country, where I hope 
to see u mission station in the not distant 
future), controls commerce and travel from 
Yunuan in the main outlet of that province, and 
is the general terminus of trade and all means 
of transit for Szchuan, the largest province in 
the empire. There is an excellent and reliable 
post from Hankow, but it terminates in Chung- 
King, where the business is taken up by other 
hongs. Leading merchants aud bankers of the 
city have their business connections in Shang- 
hai and Hankow and all foreign money ex- 
changes must come through some one or other 
of the houses they represent. Future mis- 
sionaries in the provinces named, if not repre- 
sented by theirown society, will require a 
special foreign agent at Chung-King to do busi- 
ness for them.”’ 


The people are friendly toward foreigners. 
The presence of a British consular agent some 
time ago gave rise to some popular excite- 
ment, during which he left ; but the viceroy 
has issued a proclamation forbidding ititer- 
ference with foreigners and missionaries. Dr. 
Wheeler walked freely in the streets and was 
not molested, aud he did not bear the epi- 
thets so commonly hurled at foreigners in 
treaty ports. He had offers of houses to rent. 
He thinks thata mission should first be estab- 
lished in Chung-King snd then in the capital 
of the province, Ching-tu. 


..In the last four years the number of bap- 
tized native Christians connected with the 
Church of England in the Diocese of Madras, 
India, has risen froni 79,917 to 101,246. There 
are, besides, 38,000 catechumens. The increase 
is 27 per cent. 


--The Church Missionary Society is about 
to send out a strong reinforcement to its Ugan- 
da (Central Afriea) Mission. The party will 
include five ministers and four teachers, arti- 
sans, ete,” They were to sail, May 17th, from 
Zanzibar. 

--A letter from Apemama, in the Microue- 
sian Mission. of the American Board, states 
that the King, Tem. Binoka, bas put away 33 
of bis 34 wives, and become an inquirer. ‘There 


are no lese than two hundred inquirers on the 
feland. 
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Aews of the Week. 


WASHINGTON, 

SenaTe.—On Tuesday of last week the 
Tariff Commission Bill-was passed by the Sen- 
ate, as it came from the House, by a vote of 35 
to 19, and now awaits the President’s action. 
The negative vote was Democratic, with but 
two exceptions. On Monday of last week 
Senator Sewell, of New Jersey, introduced a 
bill providing for the restoration to the Army 
of Fitz Johu Porter; Representative Bragg, 
of Wisconsin, presented a similar bill in the 
House on the same day; but no action has yet 
been taken upon either. The remainder of the 
week was principally consumed by the Senate 
in the discussion of Senator Davis’s bill for the 
creation of an Appellate Court, which was 
passed on Friday, by a vote of 82to 18, the 
negative vote beivg entirely Democratic, A 
uumber of uominations were considered and 
several measures debated; but nothing of 
special importance voted upon outside of the 
matters mentioned above. 





Hovusk oF REPRESENTATIVES.—The House 
has been quite active during the past week, 
and, owing perhaps to the slim attendance of 
its members, a number of measures have been 
settled, without the customary prolonged and 
tiresome debate. The principal subject dis- 
cussed was the bill elevating the Agricultural 
Bureau to the dignity of a department and 
making the Commissioner of Agriculture a 
Secretary and a member of the Cabinet. On 
Wednesday the bill was passed by the over- 
whelming vote of 172 to 7. On the same day 
the District of Columbia Appropriation Bill 
was passed. The amount appropriated in this 
bfll is $3,411,798. The Geneva Award Bill was 
then taken up and discussed until Friday, 
when it was passed bya vote of 182 to 68. 
The House then proceeced to the considera- 
tion of the bill for the extension of the na- 
tional bank ebarters, which brought forth 
some lively opposition from the Democratic 
side, 





.. A bill for the fitting out of a vew Arctic 
expedition has been introduced in the House 
by Representative Calkins, of Indiana; but 
it does not seem to meet with general approval. 
Secretary Chandler says be does not favor it, 
ashe thinks it would be better to await the 
result of the English expedition, which is now 
missing iv the Northerv seas, the expedition 
being fitted out by English autborities to go in 
search of that expedition and the proposed 
German expedition. 


.-The argument for a new trial in the 
Guiteau case has been in progress during the 
past week before the Supreme Court in bane of 
the District, the chief point upon which the 
defense bases its cleim being the fact that 
President Garfleld died in New Jersey, and 
that the District Court bas no jurisdiction in 
the case. The argument for the Government 
closed on Friday and the Court adjourned up 
til Monday. 


..The total sum realized in aid of the 
Garfield Memorial Hospital, at the late recep- 
tion inthe rotunda of the Capitol, amounted 
to $4,483.42, The ladies of the New York and 
New Jersey table cleared $525.40, the largest 
sum of all the tables. 


.-Mrs. Mason, the wife of Sergeant Mason, 
now confined inthe Albany Penitentiary for 
an attempt upon the life of Guiteau, visited 
President Arthur, on Thursday last, and made 
an urgent appeal for her husband's release. 


..On Friday last the Washington Monu- 
ment reached a hight of 260 feet, 10 feet of 
stone having been added since May 1st: The 
proposed hight is 500 feet, 


-...The, Peosion Appropriation. Bill bas 
been completed. The sum to be appropriated 
is, in round numbers, $100,000,000. 


.- The Senate Woman Suffrage Committee 
recommend the passage.of a woman suffrage 
amendment to the Constitution. 


DOMESTIC. 

--The ctyil and criminal suite against 
Stephen H. Condict, a director of the wrecked 
Mechsnics’ Bank, of Newark, has been dis- 
continued. Mr. Condict contributes $250,000 
toward the revival of the bank, which is re- 
garded as a fact accomplished. 


«-2-The Pennsylvania Republican State 
Convention nominated General Beaver for 
governor and the rest of the Cameron slate 
last week. The Independents propose to put 
a separate ticket in the field. 


..The General Term has affirmed the sev- 
tences of the sixteen Brooklyn aldermen who 
were found guilty of contempt of court. 


-.oed Masemeeting was. held 
Cooper, Union, in this city, on Friday night, 
to denounce the Dublin assassinations. 
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FOREIGN. 


«»-The English Government has offered a 
reward of £10,000 for the capture of the assas- 
sins of Lord Frederick Cavendish and Under- 
Secretary Burke, but no clue to the murderers 
identity has yet been discovered. The indig- 
nation and the outrage is great, but the exeite- 
ment has abated ivy some manner and the fall 
of the Gladstone ministry is not regarded as 
imminent. The secretaryship has been bestowed 
upon Mr. George Otto Trevelyau and a bill has 
been passed giving the lord lieutenant of 
lreland great powers in case of disturbance; 
but there has beeu no abandonment of the 
policy of concilation. The funerals of the vic- 
tims were largely attended and their families 
have received much condolence. The Land 
Leaguers have everywhere denounced the 
crime and it is only from a few radical Irish- 
men in this country that any expressions of 
approval of the deed bave been beard. 

COMMON COLDS.—Every one is practi- 
eally familiar with common colds—the chill- 
ness and shivering, the dullness and languor, 
the soreness of the throat, pain in the head, 
and stuffed nostrils. We would recommend a 


timely use of Madame Forter’s Curative Cough 
Balsam, a safe, reliable, and pleasant remedy, 
-_ directions on each bottle. Small bottles, 
25 cents. 
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GASTRINE 


gives tone to the stomach, re-establishing its func- 
Ugns, and promotes thorough digestion. 
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59 Murray Street, MN. Y. 
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NOTICES. 


@@” All commapi cations for the Héitorial. Literary 
Bews, and Miscellaneous Columns of this journsl 
Sbould be s44ressed to The Editer of The Inde- 
pendent. P.O. Box 2787. 

@ All comm for the © cial De. 
partment to the Commercial Editor. and ail business 
eommunications from subscribers and advertisers to 
Tut INDEPENDENT, Bex 2787. 

t@™ Remittances should be made payable to Tas 
Lsprrexverr. 

[# No notice can be taken of anonymow: com- 
munications. Whatever is intended for tnsertion 
must be authenticated by the name and address of 
the writer; not necessarily or publication. but ase 
gveranty of good faith. 

€®™ We Go not ho'4é ourse!ves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
ef our correspondents. 

t@” Persons desiring the return of their manu- 
scripts, if not accepted, should send a stamped and 
directed envelope. We cannot. however, even in that 
ease, hold ourselves responsible for their return 
Authors should preserve a copy. 
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THE CONGREGATIONAL SOCIETIES. 


Tue conflict that we anticipated in the 
annual business meeting of the American 
Home Missionary Society and of the Con- 
gregational Union has taken place. In the 
former the constitutional question was 
made subordinale, as everybody bad come 
to know it really was, to the personal 
one. The Committee of Fifteen perfectly 
well understood that, if the single change 
in the officers could be made which most 
of them desired, the other matters would 
pottroublethem much. What they wanted 
was a change of administration, and they 
pressed their recommendations for certain 
desirable changes in the constitution as a 
somewhat roundabout way of accomplish- 
ing their object. Their first recommend- 
ation for a single secretary, whom they 
named, from which they bad to recede 
when their conference with the officers in 
New York had shown this impracticable, 
was intended to reach this result; and their 
final action, taken on Wednesday evening 
of last week, after their defeat in the elec- 
tion of officers, was the plain expression of 
their desire. To the constitutional changes 
which the two committees recommended 
nobody made any objection, except 
that they do not go onear_ far 
enough in the direction of safety and 
simplicity; and a new committee was 
appointed to take up the whole constitu- 
tional question and report next year. 
Only a single change was adopted, that of 
giving liberty to hold the annual meeting 
elsewhere than in New York; but that was 
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unfortunately hampered by the direction 
that it be held in Saratoga. 

The majority which secured the re-elec- 
tion of the junior secretary was very 
large, but its tactics were not the best. It 
was a very great error, and one that may 
have serious consequences, that the ma- 
jority did not, for peace’s sake, yield the de- 
mand of the minority that the two reports 
be heard before the election. They could 
have well afforded to do it, and this would 
have relieved their feelings by free expres- 
sion and have prevented much exaspera 
tion, and the presentation by the Com- 
mittee of Fifteen of their recommendation 
of withdrawal which the meeting ex- 
punged from their report. The whole 
thing was unfortunately managed and we 
hope will not react badly on the Society. 
There is no nobler society in existence, nor 
one doing a better work. The one officer 
who has been the mark of the opposition 
is an able, devoted, and positive man. He 
does his work effectively and successfully, 
even if his suavity is called in question. 
We trust that their exasperation will not 
tempt his opponents to withhold their con- 
tributions, which are being wisely expend- 
ed. There were some threats of that sort 
at the meeting, provoked by very unwise 
declarations that the enlarged receipts of 
last year proved that there was no dissatis- 
faction. Let us have peace, or, at least, « 
truce fora year. 

The Congregational Union is the church- 
building society of its denomination and 
has been much criticised in private circles, 
and within a few weeks past more publicly, 
for its action in replacing its secretary. 
The meeting of the society rebuked the 
manner in which the change was made, 
and resulted in the election of a board of 
trustees, composed for the most part of new 
men, Those who had been leaders in the 
action taken were not re-elected. 

A somewhat new principle seems to have 
been adopted by the committee of nomina- 
tion, which seems to us quite too stiff. With 
two probably accidental exceptions, not 
more than one member was chosen from a 
single church. There were elected twenty- 
one men, from nineteen churches, and 
this principle seems to have determined the 
removal of some active members, who would 
otherwise have been retained. Considering 
that ove church may have as many mem- 
bers as twenty others, the rule is less demo- 
cratic than it seems. It appears to have 
been also in the mind of the committee of 
nomination to have among the trustees no 
representative of the Home Missionary So- 
ciety. The only reasons we have heard 
assigned are that it might hurt the dignity 
of the secretary to be under the direction of 
a brother secretary in apother society, or 
that the one society might use the other for 
its purposes. These reasons are both unwor- 
thy. The fact is that no one else can know 
so much about the churches to be aided in 
erecting houses of worship as the officers 
of the society which is helping them sup- 
port their ministers. They have to be con- 
stantly consulted and one of them should 
be on the board of trustees. 

While these ideas which governed the 
nominations seem to us unsound, we have 
no doubt that the result will be as bappy in 
the case of the Union asit is liable to be 
unhappy in that of the Home Missionary 
Society. The churches will be pleased and 
criticism come to an end. Itis probable 
that Dr. Brown, whose energy and zeal 
have done so much for the Union, and whom 
the Society heartily vindicated, will de- 
cline election, and that Dr. Cobb will con- 
tinue in the service, with the hearty sur- 
port of all. 

q I 
THE PRESIDENT AND THE CHI- 
NESE BILL. 





We had hoped that President Arthur, in 
view of the objections which he made to 
the first Anti-Chinese Bill, as bis reasons 
for not signing it, would withhold his 
sigoature from the second bill, for substan- 
tially the same reasons. And, now that he 
has signed the latter, we find it difficult to 
understand why he should veto the one and 
approve the other, unless he bas himself 
undergone a very radical change of 
opinion. The two acts certainly are not 
consistent. 

The President assigned several reasons 
for his refusal to sign the first bill. One 





was because it absolutely prohibited the 
immigration of all “Chinese laborers, 
skilled and unskilled,” for twenty years, 
which the President thought to be con- 
trary to the spirit and letter of our recent 
treaty with China. Another was that the 
bill proposed to give the sanction of 
law to the odious system of registratioe 
and passports im respect to Chinamen 
already in this country, under the rights 
and privileges secured by the Burlingame 
Treaty, who might wish to depart and after- 
ward return again, and also in respect to 
such Chinamen as were not excluded by the 
bill. This he regarded as an improper dis- 
crimination against the Chinese. Still an- 
other reason was the fact that the bill made 
no provision for the transit through the 
United States of Chinamen who might be 
residents of foreign countries. And, finally, 
the President urged that the measure would, 
economically considered, be bad policy for 
California and the Pacific States, that have 
large interests to be served by trade with 
China and by maintaining the most friendly 
relations with that country. The President, 
on all these points, sulmiited to Congress 
a clear and lucid statement of his views. 
The great body of the people appreciated 
and heartily approved the logic. It com- 
mended itself to their good sense as the 
logic of a statesman. 

Now, the bili which the President has 
just signed and to which he has, there- 
fore, given his official approval, is practi- 
cally the one which a short time before he 
had vetoed. The only essential difference 
between the two bills ‘isa mere change in 
the time of their operation. The vetoed 
bill fixed the time at twenty years and the 
signed bill fixes it at ten years. In all other 
respects the principles and purposes of the 
two bills are identical. Both aim at the 
same result and spring from the same pas- 
sions. Both were gotten up by politicians, 
for political and party purposes. Both dis- 
criminate against Chinamen as a race and 
against Chinese laborersasaclass. Both alike 
contradict all the antecedevts of our his- 
tory in dealing with the question of foreign 
immigration. Both are alike senseless, con- 
temptible, and mean, alike anti-American 
and anti-Christian, and alike opposed to 
the moral sense of the great muss of the 
people. 

We are serry, for his own sake and for 
the good name of our common country, 
that the President did not adhere to the 
principles upon which he acted in vetoing 
the first bill. He has lost a capital oppor- 
tunity to doright. The people would have 
respected and admired the President if, 
standing by his expressed convictions and 
referring to them, be had returned the sec 
ond bill without his signature. We predict 
that before the ten years shall elapse even 
Californians themselves will be ashamed of 
their folly and the general disgust of the 
nation will compel Congress to repeal the 
odious law. It would not be at all surpris- 
ing if the Empefor of China, by way of re- 
ciprocating compliments, should enact a 
similar law in respect to the admission of 
citizens of the United States witbin his do- 
minions. And, should he do so, the lips of 
the American people would be hermetically 
sealed as to any just ground of complaint. 
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MENTAL SELF-MUTILATION. 


In pretending to obey the Scripture, “‘ If 
thy right eye offend thee, pluck it out,” 
some get rid of the eye, some get rid of the 
offense, and some get rid of the Scripture. 
It depends on what they conceive the right 
eye to be offendiog in. The Jesuit would 
pluck out the eye and have men go blind 
in religion. Some can see “truth” best 
with ti.eir eyes shut. The eye is the main 
obstacle to some forms of faith. It sees, 
and therein is ite offense. It sees objec- 
tions, raises inquiries, and takes the oppo- 
site of what is taught for right. The eyes, 
if théy are open, defeat many religious 
schemes... They will read, and will read 
both sides; they will see beyond creeds and 
authorities. Therefore, says the champion 
of infallible dogma, put out the eyes; sup- 
press the reason; take religion on authority. 
Become blind, that you may be led. Give 
up thinking, that you may believe. Many 
have put out their eyes for the sake of 
“‘ faith.”- Reason gave them no rest; phi- 








losophy Jed them into skepticism; science 
made them materialists. In despair of 
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accepting any religion with their eyes open, 
they resolved to put out their eyes, that 
they mighthavepeace. They embraced the 
Roman or some other religion, and deter- 
mined to be led by the Church, accepting 
tradition, authority, and an established 
leadership, instead of trusting their own 
eyes. They commiited intellectual suicide; 
cut off their heads, that they might bave a 
quieius; and they now live inthe dark, ex- 
cept such light as they can get by pressing 
tighter together their closed eyes. They 
meet the diffictics and doubts of the world 
by determining not to look at them. They 
fly from intellectual inquiries to a ritual, a 
symbolism, a creed, a council, or tradition, 
By burying their head in the sand, obtrich- 
like, they think the intellectual activities 
around them will not goon. Schwegler, 
Cardinal Newman, Bishop Manning, 
and many English Churchmen, in despair 
of knowing avything about religion, have 
found “peace” in this way. Mallock 
recommends it for despairing moralists 
after deciding that life is not worth living.. 
Intellectual dexnth is accepted as the price 
of faith. Martyrs of mind are made com: 
mon, instead of the old-fashioned martyrs 
of animal life. Men submit to having 
their intellectual eyes put out for their re- 
ligion, and lose their tongues, so they will 
not speak what they think. Men die and 
are mutilated for their faithin a new sense. 
They die at the top, and give up member 
after member—reason, judgment, common 
sense—all for their ‘‘ faith.” Surely, eacri- 
fices were never greater on the part of 
devotees. Ferme:ly men gave up only their 
blood, or country, or money for thew relig 
ion; now they give up their brains, their 
thoughts, their conclusions, their eyes, ears, 
and all their senses. They give up their 
opivions for their Church, which were the 
last thing the old martyrs would give up. 
They die inteliectually unto Christ (or, 
rather, the Church). They crucify not their 
bodies, but their seuls. Unlike Paul, they 
keep their minds under. They are mental 
flagellants, scourging and maltreating theit 
intellects; stoics of mental suffering, doing 
penance with their souls. They have de- 
clared war against eyes and light and day. 
They have retreated to the night for their 
“Yeligion, and called on men to be sacred 
owls and bats; to learn to see in the dark 
and see with their eyesshut. Letthe Devil 
have the mind, they would say, as he for- 
merly hud the body. Give up, along with 
the world and the flesh, also the intellect. 
Be beasts, be blanks, be idiots; euter the 
kingdom of darkness. The eye has offend. 
ed; pluck it out. Part with thelight. E1m- 
brace the night and sanctify ignorance, 





THE UNJUST STEWARD. 





Ir was 8 question four years ago whether 
the Publishing House of the Southern 
Methodist Church at Nashville should go 
on or be wound up. IIs liabilitiesexceeded 
its assets by over $100,000 and the General 
Conference left it to the discretion of the 
Book Committee to continue it or sell it 
out; but in no case were they to add to the 
indebtedness, which was, of course, an 
obligation binding upon the whole Church. 
The reasons for the failure of the House, if 
fully known at that time, were not ‘fully 
given to the public; but, shortly after, 
some details of mismanagement came to 
light, which showed that the credit system 
did not bear the whole of the responsibil- 
ity for it. The report of the Book Com- 
mittee presented to the General Confer- 
ence, now sitting in Nashville, gives partic 
ulars of the administration of the former 
agent, A. H. Redford, D. D., showing 
wonderful thrift in management, unques- 
tionably, but thrift of no advantage to the 
House. Dr. Redfor:! was agent, we believe, 
three terms, or twelve years. Some of the 
transactions referred to by the Committee 
go back to 1866, his first year in office. 

Unless Dr. Redford isgrossly wrenged by 
the report of the Committee, one term would 
have been quite sufficient to injure seriously 
the publishing interests of the Church, which 
he was elected and paid to protect and pro- 
mote. It appears that Dr. Redford was 
author of several books, the printing of 
which was done by the House. For this 
work he charged himself with the net cost 
of paper, press-work, and binding, the evi- 





dence going to show that this was twenty 
to twenty-eight per cent. less than was 
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charged to Bishop Paine;“Dr- McFerrin; 
and, others, for similar books, and, 
of course, much less than the House 
could afford to take, in view of 
its general etpenses. As soot as the 
books @ame fiom the press, accofding to 
the accounts of the House, ‘A. H. Red- 
ford,” says the Committee, “found in A. 
H. Redford, agent, a cash purchaser, usu- 
ally by entire editions at wholesale rates, 
which yielded him a net profit in- band of 
more than 156 per cent. on the cost of 
tantifacture, which cost, without a dollar 
supplied by him, the Howse was made to 
advance, as well as to incur the risks and 
suffer the losses from delay and failure both 
to sell to the trade and to collect the bills.” 
Asa plan for encouraging authors, this is 
admirable; but it would soon destroy the 
best of publishing houses. 

Part of the time Dr. Redford was agent 
at Nashville be carried on a book store of 
his own in Louisville, and purchases of 
Eastern houses were often made by A. H. 
Redford, agent, through A. H. Redford, 
dealer, the latter profiting to the extent of: 
ten per cent. or more, and the House losing 
that amount, ho expenst being incurted in 
Louisville, beyond the time of a @lerk and 
asheet of paper used in rebilling. When 
this store in Louisville was closed, and 
when all the books had been sold that local 
dealers would buy, the rest of the stock, 
together with fixtures, etc., were‘suld by 
A. H. Redford, owner, to. A. H. Redford, 
agent, ‘‘at prices which yielded full cost, if 
not profit,” and the House came thereby 
into possession of a worthless lot of stock 
and furniture. 

But A. H. Redford had stil] another 
profitable arrangement with A. H. Redford, 
agent. He charged himself with books 
which, as agent, be took to the annual 
conferences for sale, at a discount of from 
forty to fifty per cent. The House paid 
the expenses of boxing and shipping and 
the traveling charges of the agent. The, 
hooks sold were charged in the accounts of 
the House to the individual purchasers in 
sums, and the totals set down to tlie credit 
of A. H. Redford. He received cash from 
the House often before the bills were col- 
lecied and pocketed the retail profits. 
Many examples are given of transactions 
of this character, and it would seem that 
Dr. Redford supposed the House to have 
been established on purpose to give him 
extra facilities for a safe and profitable 
business. The Committee report that be 
owed the House over $20,000 and they 
mede a setilement with him on this basis. 

There is, of course, another side to this 
story, and the General Conference has al- 
lowed Dr. Redford to. present it. How he 
can explain his transactions so as to make 
them seem honest and business-like we do 
not kuow. We have no report of his an- 
swer; but he has confessed judgment in 
his settlement with the Committee and he 
has no right to complain if the shrewd- 
ness he displayed as agent, under a salary of 
from $3,000 to $5,000 a year, in advancing 
his personal interests, at the expense of 
those of the House, is called by a much 
harsher name. 





THE INDIAN APPROPRIATION 
BILL. 





AFTER more than a moonth of delay and 
discussion, the Conference Committee have 
come to an agreement on the Indian Appro- 
Priation Bill and officials of the Indian 
Bureau now know how to cut their cloth— 
which means weigh their beef—for the next 
fiscal year. 

The chief bone of contention between the 
representatives of the House and Senate 
was the ‘‘Hoar amendment.” As origin- 
ally introduced by Senator Hoar, this 
amendment proposed to appropriate two 
million dollars for the education of Indian 
youth at an expense not exceeding $200 
Per capita per annum. Senator Hoar sup- 
ported his amendment by a carefully pre- 
pared speech, in which he compared the 
cost of fighting and of teaching Indians, 
basing his comparison on figures obtained 
from the Treasury and War Departments 
and the Indian” Bureau. By these he was 
able to show that, while more than $223,- 
900.000 bave been expended in the last ten 
years on Indian wars, less than $44,000,000 
have been expended during the same time 
00 Indian schools. He also showed that the 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 






Government Owes to-day to certain Indian 
tribes, whose aggregate population is 68,- 
000, nearly two million dollars, on account 
of the non-falfillment during the last five 
years of treaty stipulations with these 
tribes in regard to the education of their 
children. 

Aware, howevet, that the citizens of the 
United States must themselves first be od- 
acated, to see the necessity and hopefulness 
of Indian education, Senator Hoar reduced 
this proposed appropriation to half a mil- 
lion dollars. The Senate further reduced 
it to one-quarter of a million, and the Con- 
ference Commitiee finally compromised on 
$150,000. The bill also appropriates $115,- 
000 for the support of the Carlisle, Hamp- 
ton, and Forest Grove Schools, $215,000 
more for general education, and about $55,- 
000 to fulfill specific treaty stipulations, 
making a total for Indian education of 
$585,000—more than three times as much 
as was ever specially appropriated for that 
purpose ip any previous Indian bill. This 
marks ptegress in the ‘‘Indian question” 
and will greatly encourage the faithful few 
who have been patiently toiling for years 
to bring it to a settlement. Lest the tax- 
payers should be startled into crying out 
‘* Why is this waste?” they should be re- 
minded that this sum, which must bulld 
school-houses and feed and clothe boarding 
pupils, as well as teach them, is less by 
$35,000 than the sum which Rhode Island 
annually expends for the education of the 
same number of children in day and night 
schools alone. 

The bill also provides for the appoint- 
ment of a much-neededinspector of Indian 
schools. 

It appropriates a meager sum for the 
continuance of the Board of Indian Com- 
missioners, which the last Congress left 
with life and duties, but without suste- 
nance. The officers of the Board during 
the past year have continued their work at 
their own private expense, trusting to the 
judgment and conscience of the Forty- 
seventh Congress for reimbursement. The 
Deficiency Bill, soon to be reported, should 
provide for their relief. 

With all its good features, the bill is not 
without its usual complement of blunders 
and disappointments. Among the former 
may be classed the appropriation of 
only thirty-one cents per capita for the 
‘civilization and instruction, including 
pay of farmer and the purchase of agricul- 
tural implements, seeds, and miscellaneous 
supplies and medicines” for 16,000 Nava- 
joes. Among the disappointments is the 
refusal to give the Indian Bureau the 
$5,000 which Commissioner Price asked 
‘for pay of special police to detect and 
prevent the sale of liquor to Indians.” It 
isa great pity that so thoroughgoing atem- 
perance mau as Commissioner Price should 
thus be thwarted in his efforts to relieve bis 
Indian wards from the greatest curse which 
white civilization has inflicted upon them; 
and the motive for this action on the part 
of members of Congress is either not ap- 
parent or not creditable. 


WIVES VS. HUSBANDS. 


Jopver Brapy, of this city, recently de- 
livered the opinion of the’ General Term of 
the Supreme Court on the question whether, 
under the laws of this state, a wife can 4 
bring an action against her husbend for an 
assault and battery. The judge answered 
this question in the affirmative, basing the 
answer upon an act of the legislature in 
1860, the seventh section of which provides 
as follows: 

“And any married woman May bring 
and maintain an actionin her own name 
for damages against any person or body 
corporate for any injury to her person or 
character, the same as if she were sole.” 

This language, as the judge holds, with 
which opinion Judge Daniels concurs, was 
intended by the legislature so to modify 
the common law in this state thata wife 
should have the same right of bringing 
suits that she would have if she were an 
unmarried woman. The general design of 
the legislation, of which this section is a 
part, and of the amendatory act of 1862, 
which does not change this section, was to 
remove the disabilities of married women 
imposed by the strict rules of the common 
law. The judge reasons that, if it had 








been the intention of the legislature to 
make any exception to the right of married 








women in favor of husbands, that intention 
would have been expressed. The language 
of the statute is unqualified and, as he 
holds, should be so read and so applied. 

Having completed the purely legal part 
of his argument, Judge Brady proceeds to 
say: 

“It is neither too early nor too late to 
promulgate the doctrine that, if a husband 
commits an assault and battery upon his 
wife, he may be held responsible civilly and 
criminally for the act, which is not only 
committed in violation of the laws of God 
and man, butin direct antagonism to the 
contract of marriage, its obligations, duties, 
responsibilities, and the very basis on which 
it rests. The rules of the common law on 
this subject have been dispelled, routed, 
and justly so, by the acts of 1860 and 1862. 
They are things of the past, which have 
succumbed to more liberal and more just 
views, like many other doctrines of the 
common law, which could not stand the 
scrutiny and analysis of modero civiliza- 
tion, They have gone to that bourne from 
which no traveler returns, where they must 
rest forever, undistinguished by a single 
tear shed over their departure.” 

We confess a hearty admiration of the 
spirit breathed in this language. The gen- 
erous and noble impulses of the man ap- 
pear in the words of the judge. The com- 
mon law of England, brought to this coun- 
try by our colonial ancestors, excellent as 
it was, In comparison with any other exist- 
ing system of municipal Jaw, nevertheless, 
contained fn it a great many barbarisms. 
The position which it assigned to a mar. 
ried woman was a virtual anpihilation of 
her personality and left to her scarcely any 
right other than that of being the slave of 
her husband. Modern civilization bas been 
gradually wiping out this injustice to mar- 
ried: women, and no state has been more 
conspicuous in the reform movement than 
the Enipire State of the Union. She has 
made a splendid record in behalf of wo- 
men’s rights, and what she needs to add, in 
order to complete the record, is to give to 
women the right of voting, on precisely the 
same principles that are applied to the op- 
posite sex. Neither sex should, by aasum- 
ing the marriage relation, be regarded as 
being legally merged into the other, Let 
both stand on the same platform of civil 
and political rights. We believe this best 
for both and best for the general interests 
of society. 

And as to wife-beaters, we would give 
them the full benefit of the whipping-post, 
if this mode of punishment were not itself 
a species of barbarism. The man who, hav- 
ing superior strength, beats and mauls the 
woman he has solemnly covenanted to cher- 
ish and protect deserves the whipping- 
post. We are glad that thereis at least 


“one state in the Union in which such 


abused and outraged wives can make a 
direct appéal tothe courts for a redress of 
their wrongs. 
° 
Editorial Aotes. 

REPUBLICAN politics in Pennsylvania are, at 
the present moment, pretty badly muddled. 
Senator Cameron has just held the regular Re- 
publican Convention and “ bossed” it from 
beginning to end. The ticket is well under- 
stood to be an out-and-out Cameron ticket. 
He dictated it beforehand and the delegates 
simply ratified the decree of their political 
master. The Senator has no idea of relin- 
quishing or even relaxing his grasp upon 
power. He means to be the “ boss” of Penn- 
sylvapia Republicans and it must be confessed 
that he has a large following to support his 
claims. The resolutions adopted are, with 
some changes, those that were agreed upon 
by representatives of the two wings of the 
party at their recent conference in Philadel- 
phia; and, while they read very well, hardly 
anybody credits the convention with sincerity 
in their adoption or believes that SenatorCam- 
eron proposes to carry them out in good faith. 
Indeed, the convention was in a roar of 
laughter when adopting some of these resolu- 
tions, as if the whole thing were a mere farce. 
The result is that the Independent Repub- 
licans of Pennsylvania, who are thoroughly 
disgusted with the “bossism’’ of Senator 
Cameron, are by no means conciliated, and we 
are not at all surprised at this result. They 
intend to hold a convention of their own, and 
will probably put another eet of candidates into 
the field. This course means defeat to the 
Republicans in Pennsylvania at the next elec- 
tion. We certainly should regret such a re- 
sult and hope that some plan of harmonious 
action may yet be adopted ; but, if there is no 
other way of patting an end to the Cameron 
rule in Pennsylvania, then let the end come 
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“by defest. We should regard this as the least 


of two evils. One of the best things that 
can happen to the Republican Party of thin 
country is the killing of the whole race of 
political ‘‘ bosses.’’ 





“ran Southera Republicans are becoming 
reative, and justly so, under the delay of the 
House of Representatives to proceed to prompt 
action on the contested election cases, Only 
one of these cases—namely, that ef Lynch 
against Chalmers—has been disposed of. The 
Committee on Elections bave already com- 
pleted their investigation of three other cases, 
and come to the conclusion, In the light of the 
evidence, that the contestants are entitled to 
the seats which are still beld by Democrats, as 
the result of fraud. Still other cases are in 
process of investigation, with the strong prob- 
ability of a similar conclusion. Nearly all 
these cases come from the Southern States. 
There is no duty more. important thap the 
prompt disposal of these cases according to the 
facts as shown by the evidence. It would be 
shameful to leave any of them unsettled until 
the next session of Congress. They relate to 
the lawful membership of the body and ought to 
be determined at the earliest possible moment. 
The Democrats, of course, prefer delay, 
and might, perhaps, resort to filibustering, 
to prevent action. This, however, is no reason 
why Republicans, who form the majority of the 
House, should omit to press these cases to an 
immediate decision. Justice demands it, and 
good policy in respect to the Republican 
Party at the South equally demands it. If the 
Democrats resort to filibustering, to prevent 
action, then let them take the responsibility of 
the position. The people will understand this 
to be a confession that trath and justice are 
against them, and keep the fact in mind at the 
next election for members of Congress. If 
necessary, let the Republican members of the 
House hold a caucus on this eubject and come to 
an sgreement that will secure early action and 
make the action successful. More than half of 
the session has already elapsed and ro time is 
to be lost by further delay. 


Tur Senate Committee on the Reform of the 
Civil Service has reported a bill which appro 
priates $25,000 to enable the President to *‘ pro- 
mote efficiency in the different branches of the 
civil service.” In regard to this bill the Boston 
Herald eays : 

“The Republicans in Congress can on! 
meet the just demands of the a and ful- 
fill the pledges made by their party by passing 
the Pendleton Bill or some equally positive 
measure. But, if they propose to again post- 
pone this, they ought, at least, to leave the 
responsibility upom the President of keeping 
what has been gained ip the way of reform. 
There is a palpable incongruity, to be sure, in 
voting money to execute the provisions of a 
reform measure to a President who has mani- 
fested in every possible way bis contempt for 
the professions of his party and the fitful 
practices of his predecessor. But it would be 
an interesting aud rbape an instructive 
spectacle to see President Artbur wrestling 
with the problem of hanging on to the offices as 
spoils with a firm grip, while continuing the 
inauguration of a reform in the Civil Service.” 
This is rather severe on President Arthur, more 
so than comports with strict justice. The 
President did not announce himself asa Civil 
Service reformer in his. message to Congress, 
yet he made a solemn pledge to carry into 
effect in good faith any measure of reform that 
Congress might see fit to adopt. Republicans 
control both houses of Congress, and will be 
justly held responsible if nothing ts done by 
law to promote Civil Service Reform. The 
Pendleton Bill, being the best measure for this 
purpose that has ever been presented to Con- 
gress, should receive the support of every 
Republican. To give it the go-by will prove 
the party bollow-hearted and hypoeritical on 
this sibject and alienate from its support a 
large body of voters who cannot be trifled 


with. 


A suRnmon by Dr. Herrick, of the Mount 
Vernon Congregational Church of Boston, 
printed in The Advertiser, shows that tbe creed 
of thet church, drawn up years ago, by Dr. 
Kirk, is quite as indefinite as that of the First 
Congregational Church in San Francisco, 
against which so much complaint bas been 
made. This is the article on the Trinity: 

“We believe that there is but one God,a 

spirit, infinite fm all natural and moral perfec- 
tions, existing as Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 
and that these three are one.” 
A Sabellian could subscribe to that. As to the 
question agitated in connection with the 
Andover controversy and the settlement of 
of President Merriman, whether probation 
ends at death or may continue in the interme- 
diate state before the Judgment, Dr. Herrick 
says: 

“ e matters of inference, rather than 
of ee affirmation. Here, t6o, our oWn 
creed formulates no decision. e believe sim- 
ply that all must stand before the judgment 
seat of Christ and receive a sentence of retri- 
bution, to the deeds done in the 








according 
body t the wicked will go into punisb- 
yy the righteous into life, botb of 
which states will be without end.” 


¢ 


A Meraopist correspondent writes : 

* Tt is complained of Dr. Smyth that éon- 
celving of truth sentimentally and poetically, 
rather than speculatively and philosophically, 


disporting bimself In felicitous analogies agd | 


brilliant illustrations, rather than {n logical 
statements and precise definitions, he would be 
an unsafe teacher of systematic theologr. To 
thoughtful mindsthe query cannot bot occur: 
Might not the same method of teaching re- 
ligious truth, adopted by Jesus Christ, be quite 
safe in the Wands of a gifted and devout pro- 
fessor In a theological seminary vowadays? 
True, Jesus was as explicit and posi- 
tive In his inculeations as the nature of 
big themes would admit of; bat who 
will maintain that be taught theology ‘ scien- 
tifically,’ or ‘systematically,’ or that he ever 
hesitated to use the language of his feelings, 
a6 well as that of his though's. Where, in any 
of bis discourses or conversutions, do you find 
logical statements or precise definitions? You 
shall find therein plain precepts; bold affirma- 
tions; but quite as often ‘felicitous analo- 
«ies,’ ‘brilliant flustrations,’ strong, start- 
ling metaphor and antithesis. Jesus employs 
the language of the heart and of the imagina- 
tion oftener than that of logie. True, he is 
never weakly sentimental, allowing his sym- 
pathles to capture and run away with his judg- 
ment; yet, he often conceives of truth poeti- 
cally, never speculatively, and preaches in pic- 
tures, in symbols, rather than in syllogisms. 
Is it urged that this was for purposes of popu- 
ler and practical conviction, not for teaching ? 
If safe when dealing with the common people, 
how much more when dealing with trained 
theological students.” 


Tere has come to our hands an “ Appeal 
for the National Liberal League.’’ It wants 
money for organization. It declares that 
** Organization,’’ with a capital O, “ bas built 
up the great pyramids of fraud ’—that is, the 
churches—‘* and Organization must pull them 
down.” By all means, organize, then. If, as 
the circular states, io a village of a thousand 
inhabitants, beving five churches, with only 
forty-five mearbers between them (only nive 
each) bundreds of free thinkers are kept 
down, avd these forty-five “ rule the town,” 
it is time fur Organization. A man can’t 
have, we are told, ** mental freedom,’ because 
of this Church Organization. ‘‘ What is it 
worth, ifyou want a certain book from New 
York [*‘Cupid’s Yokes,”? we suppose, by D. 
M. Bennett], and you send an order to the pub- 
lisher, accompanied by the money, and he 
can’t send it to you without asking permission 
of the Church who rales the state ?’’ Liberals 
are living under a fearful oppression, all be- 
cause of their lack of Organization. 

‘The churches to day, with their faiths 

demonstrated as falsities, their creeds as cruel- 
ties,and their liturgies as lies, are yet, by their 
Organization, able to keep the field and main- 
tain the start they have gained oa the whole 
intelligent world. By their Organization they 
contrive yet lagive color to legislation; to de- 
prive society of one-seventh part of its time; 
to prohibit innocent amusements or diciate 
their form; to tax the property of others and 
exempt their own; to levy assessments on 
bith, deatb, and marriage; to impose so-called 
moral obligations on their laity aud exempt 
the clergy; to extort secrets from the ignorant, 
whom they are able to frighten to the confes- 
sional ; and, generally, to reverse Nature, turo 
innocent acts into sins, and make obedience 
to natural law a crime.” 
Therefore, send money for Organization. There 
is wanted by T. C. Leland, secretary, $18,050, 
which will support two national chairmen, 
twenty state chairmen, a secretary (Mr. Le- 
land), two clerks, and ana office-boy. Great 
results these chairmen, secretary, clerks, and 
ollice-boy could achieve. They could checkmate 
the churches, ali for $18,050. They could “ re- 
peal the obnoxious laws, so that they can sub- 
scribe for a liberal journal, and bave it sent to 
them without imprisoning the editor’’ —that is, 
D. M. Bennett,that dirty creature, who was sent 
to prison for sending obscenity through the 
mails. For these purposes, let all liberals send 
their money for Organization. Letit be also 
understood, however, that there are some 
other liberals who think their cause has got 
into the hands of infamously bad men, who 
are working for selfish ends and sinking it to 
the bottomless pit. 


Tus following is an extract of a recent letter 
from one of the lately recalled students of the 
Chinese Educational Mission, now in the Im- 
perial Naval School, Tientsin, China: 

“Corea bas followed the wise step of ber 
neighboring nations in sending boys to other 
countries to acquire such knowledge and arts 
as may be beneficial to introduce upon their 
own soll. But, unfortunately, wise as the un- 
dertaking is, the Corean Government has shown 
poor discrimination iu selecting the country 
from which her students could profit the most. 
Some eighty boys, with an average age of 
twenty, arrived here three days ago for instruc- 
tion. Most of them are in the arsenal, lears- 
ing the art of making fire-arms; and, ubhap- 
pily, a few did nos fail to fad their.way to these 
balle of learning, where the English instructors, 











from whom they are to learn that language, 
commit murder in the reeitation-room daily by 
fairly strangling each word they speak. 

“The Corean costume isa little different from 
ours. Their long gown resembles a Roman 
toga wore than our long coat, and those of the 
higher class are invariably made of gorgeous 
colors and of very thio eloth, even for this 
cbilly weather. Their black hair is dreesed in 
the shape of a cigar on the crown of the head, 
and is covered by a queer shaped hat, with a 
crown fally a foot bigh and a brim fully as 
wide ; which, to my mind, serves more for ap 
ornament than a protection from cold, for the 
hat is transparent. They wear cotton clothing, 
which makes their feet look as if they bad the 
gout. 3 

‘On the whole, their dress is not so clumsy 
as ours, and they possess a far better physique 


forthe navy than any of our future imperial 


midsbipmen.”’ 


RiGOROUs measures are the natural outcome 
of the Dublin assassinations. Public opiniou 
in England would not tolerate an administra- 
tion without prompt and energetic plans for 
the suppression of disorder and crime. The 
assassinations are believed to be the legiti- 
mate result of the state of Irish society, and, 
rightly or wrongly, the Irish must bear the 
evils attending these outrages. It would be 
wiser, therefore, for Mr. Parnell! and his col- 
leagues to recognize the exigency of Mr. Giad- 
stone, and not antagonize the bill for repres- 
sion which he has been compelled to bring 
forward, It proposes to abolish the jury sys- 
tem in places where ordinary law is not ob- 
served, and commit the trial of cases to three 
judges, to be appointed by the lord lieuten- 
ant. It revives the Allen Act and deals sum- 
marily with secret societies. It is a bold and 
resolute measure; but it will not necessarily 
work injury to the: innocent, though in a 
peaceful state of society it would be tyran- 
nical and severe to the last degree. Its opera- 
tion is limited to three years; but itis to be 
hoped that the moral force of the attitude of 
the Government will be sufficient to tranqgull- 
ize Ireland so that the remedial measures 
which Mr. Gladstone bad ready when (he ter- 
rible affair occurred in Phoenix Park may be 
applied. Treland has borne herself well since 
ber hamiliation. Let her be patient a little 
longer and ber wrongs will be removed. 


Tue scheme of the Egyptian ministry to de- 
pose the Khedive was either not well planned 
or badly carried out. Tewfik remains master 
of the situation and Arabi Bey is no nearer the 
end he has been aiming at than he was three 
months ago. He thought himself secure, with 
the army at his back and a friendly ministry to 
make opportantty for him; but the Khedive 
has been leaning ou the Sultan, whose prompt 
support has, undoubtedly, saved, at least, 
for the preseut, the country from a civil war. 
Arabi’s plan was to depose the Khedive, and 
seat his infant son or some other nominal 
sovereign on the throne, while he (Arabi) as- 
sume: the reins of power. But, with the prompt 
action of the Sultan, the prospective arrival of 
English and French fleets, an irruption of the 
Bedawins into Cairoto uphold the power of 
the Khedive, aud the refwsal of the Chamber 
of Notables to convene on the eall of the 
ministry to do fits work, Arabi Bey saw that 
there was more against him than could be 
reckoned for him. His chief reliance has been 
on the soldiers, on whose arms be rode 
triumphantly inte power; but even the army 
was not a unit in his favor. Doubtless, be ex- 
pected an easier submission by the Khedive, 
after bis almost abject surrender to the military 
demonstration, some months ago. Arabi, how- 
ever, remains in power, notwithstanding the 
fall of the president of the Council and the de- 
mand of the president of the Chamber of 
Notables for the war minister’s resignation. 
The situation is unsettled and startling changes 
may occur at any moment. 





Tae Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia in banc, last week, heard the argu- 
ment of counsel on both sides with reference 
to the question whether there were avy illegali- 
ties in the trialof Guiteau requiring that the 
verdict of the jury should be set aside and a 
new trial awarded to the prisoner. The Court 
has not at this writing rendered a decision on 
this question ; yet there is no probability that 
the Court will interfere with the execution of 
the sentence, as pronounced by Judge Cox. 
The point upon which Mr. Reed, as eounsel 
for Guiteau, spent nearly the whole of his 
argument was tbat the court by which he was 
tried bad no jurisdiction to try bim for the 
offense charged iv the indictment, and the rea- 
son assigned for this view was the fact that, 
although the mortal injury was: inflicted ia 
the District of Columbia, President Garfield 
did not die there, but did die elsewhere. 
Hence, as Mr. Reed attempted to; show, 
the crime of«murder was not committed in 
that district; and, consequently, the court 
had no jurisdiction to try Geiteau on the 
charge of murder. This point was raised be- 


THE INDE 


‘that “every male citizen of the age cf twen- 





been taken and before the counsel proceeded 
to submit the case to the jury; and the judge, 
in a very elaborate opinion, sustained by « 
long lst of authorities, maiutained that the 
court had jurisdiction to try the offense 
charged in the indictment and that the local- 
ity in which the death occurred does not affect 


this jurisdiction one way or the other. This 
certainly is the view of common sense. The 
crime of murder cops!sts in the infliction of 
the mortal injury with felonious intent ; and, 
although the aet of inflicting the injury is not 
legally ascertained to be murder until the in- 
jured party dies, still the death itself is, prop- 
erly speaking, no part of the crime and much 
leas is the place where the death occurs to be 
decined a part of the crime. Whether Presi- 
dent Garfield died in the District of Columbia 
is sn immaterial cireumstance. The crime was 
committed in that district and that is enough. 





ATTORNEY-GENEKAL Russe, of this state, 
bas given his opinion as to the constitulional- 
ity of the bill pending before the legislature 
and providing that ‘‘ every woman shall be free 
to vote, under the qualifications required of 
men, or to refrain from voting, as she may 
choose; and no person sball be debarred by 
reason of sex from voting at any election, or 
at any town-weeting, school-meeting, or other 
choice of government functionaries whatso- 
ever.” The Attorney-General is of the opin- 
ion that the legislature has no power to pass 
such a Jaw, for the reason that the constitu- 
tion of the state fixes the qualifications of 
voters, and, by obvious Implication, excludes 
women from the voting class, Wedo uot see 
how there can be any doubt as to the correct- 
ness of this view. The constitution provides 


ty-one years,” upon the specified condi- 
tions as to residence, ‘‘shall be entitled 
to vote”? “for all officers that now are .or 
hereafter may be elective by she people.” This 
lapguage specities the class of persons who 
shall have the right of voting, and necessarily 
excludes all other classes. Women are not in- 
cluded in the deseription, and, hence, they are 
excluded. It is not every citizen, but only 
every male citizen, to whom the right is granted, 
ow the conditions named, and to whom it is 
equally limited; and, unless women are de- 
seribed by the phrase ‘‘every male citizen,” 
which, surely, will not be pretended by any one 
who bas not lost his common sense, then they 
are excluded from the voting franchise and 
can be invested with it only by changing the 
constitution. We believe that women ought 
Lo have the right denied to them by the con- 
stitution as it now is ; but the legislature can- 
not give the right. It may propose an samend- 
ment to this effect, and this is the extent of its 
power. We sincerely hope that the legislature 
will submit the question to the people, and 
thus permit them to pass judgment upon it. 

Tue Supreme Court of the United States bas 
dismissed the application of Sergeant Mason, 
the soldier who endeavored to shoot Guileau, 
for a writ of corpus, to test the legality of 
his imprisonment. The dismissal of the writ 
isnot placed on the ground that the Court has 
no jurisdiction in the case ; but, rather, on the 
ground that the court-martial that tried 
Mason bad fuli jurisdiction and exercised it 
in pursuance of law. Chicf-Justice Waite, in 
stating the opinion of the Court, comments 
with severity upon the crime of which Mason 
was guilty. The shooting was‘ by a soldier of 
the army standing guard over a prison, with 
intent to kill a prisover confined therein” ; 
and it was ‘not only acrime against society, 
but an atrocious breach of military discipline.” 
We have been of the opinion, as we atill are, 
that the court-martial, considering all the cir- 
cumstances of the case, erred in the séverity of 
the puvishment inflicted on Mason; but we 
have never doubted that he ought to be duly 
punisbed for his crime, aud bope that the 
President, if he interposes at all, will by no 
means grant a full pardon, but will simply 
mitigate the penalty by lessening its duration, 
Mason certainly should not be treated as a hero, 
but should be punished as a felon. To makes 
hero of him would be to sanction a very bad 
example for the army apd greatly weaken the 
power of its discipline, while encouraging law- 
lessvess in human society. 


...-It seems to be impossible for a Catholic, 
however fair-minded in otlier respects, to state 
accurately éven the plaivest facts aboat any 
Protestant denomination or work. The paper 
by Jobn MaeCarthy, on Methodist missions, in 
the Catholic World js.not an exception. The 
Report of the Society, in his hands, is twisted 
80 as to serve bis own ends, which are to dis- 
parage to the utmost the work and acbieve- 
ments of Methodist missions. He seems to 
be willfully blind to the truth; but he was 
not fully on his guard when he spoke of Cam-' 
pello as “a poor, battered creature,” who 
‘* was eminent ia no cence save for a scandal-- 








ous life.” A Protestant could pot bring a more 
telling indictment against the Chureb in Rome. 






A canon of great 8t. Peter’s eminent only 
‘for a scandalous life!” Why was be not re- 
moved, if this be true? If the Church bas 
sunk so Jow as to keep, without question, men 
in high ecclesiastical positions whose immoral- 
ities are notorious, then there is certainly ¢ 
call for missionaries in the Eternal City. 


...-A correspondent wants us to write a 
careful and critical review of Wilford Hall’s 
“Problems of Humap Life.” He says: 

*“*T see you speak in contemptuous terms of 

it. Won’t you be kind enough to get some 
scientist of acknowledged ability to review 
that work and expose its fallacies? I know a 
number of teachers and preachers who are en- 
thusiastic in their praises of this book. They 
think that it isthe book of the age and that 
it is unanswered because uuanswerable.” 
We must say No to the request. Our read- 
ers do not need such a review. We would as 
soon write a sober refutation of John Jasper’s 
astronomy as of Wilford Hall’s acoustics, It 
is only ignorance that can accept either and 
we do not write for what a contemporary calls 
** ignorami.” 


...- Judge Lawrence, the First Comptroller 


‘of the Treasury, who bas been spoken of asa 


probable candidate for Congress in Speaker 
Keifer’s district, bas written a letter in which 
he empbatically declines to be a candidate at 
the next election, and urges all Repablicans, 
“ Stalwartg” and “‘ Half-Breeds”’ alike, to har- 
monize their minor differences and prepare to 
face the common foeina solid phalanx. There 
isno doubt that this is the true way to win. 
Republicans will control the next Congress 
unless by their divisions they defeat them- 
selves. 

....The Cincinnati Commercial thinks that 
the value of the Yorestry Congress, which 
recently mét in Cincinnati, consists ‘* in calling 
the attention of the country to the fact that the 
time has come when it is not the chief end of 
an American to destroy trees.” The American 
people must find out this fact and seasonally 
enter upon the cultivation of forest trees, 
or, in the end, and that, too, not at a very remote 
period, pay a very severe penalty for the 
omission. They will, at the present rate of 
destruction, soon bave vo foreats to destroy. 

...-The Presideut, having remitted the sen- 
tence of the court-martial against Fitz John 
Porter, so far as It was in his power to doso, 
a bill has been introduced into the Senate 
authorizing the President to appoint him to the 
rank in the army which-he held at the time of 
bis dismissal. If the sentence was unjust and 
wrovg, as seems to be now universally con- 
ceded, then bis restoration to his former posi- 
tion is the very least that can be done in 
repairing the injury inflicted on him. 

....Ex-Congressman Chalmers, of the 
“Shoe-String”’ District of Mississippi, having 
been ousted from the seat which he obtained 
by fraud and to which had no just title, is in- 
digvant that the Democratic Bourbons in Con- 
gress did not give him better support and 
threatens to ally himself hereafter with the 
Liberal movement in Mississippi. We advise 
the Liberals to put him on probation and not 
take bim into full fellowship until they sre as. 
sured that he is soundly converted. 

...-The Land League agitators in Ireland 
condemn in strong terms the horrible assassin- 
ationsin Dublin; yet it would be well forthese 
leaders to remember that they are largely 
responsible for the general state of disorder, 
violence, and systematic lawlessness in Ire- 
land out of which these assassinations have 
grown. They made the circumstances, just_as 
a certain class of politicians made the circum- 
stances that led to the assassination of Presi- 
dent Garfield. 

...eThe Christian Advocate has the Southern 
General Conference omits hands now. Much 
of its space will be mortgaged to it for two or 
three weeks to come. In June, however, we 
may look for a certain statistical exhibit, be- 
gun late in February or early in March. The 
‘Church is waiting breathlessly for the prom- 
ised information. It is anxious to know 
whether {t will corroborate the statements we 
gave early in Marcb. 

..--Colored Baptists in Georgia do not count 
for anything, judging from the Atlanta Chris- 
tian Index. lt prints a table, which, it says, 
gives the “ whole number of communicants of 
our denomination in this state.”” But the ta- 
ble inclades only white Baptists, who are not 
half so numerousasthe colored. We thought 
the Negroes made good Baptists; good 
enough, at least,to wear the denominational 
name. 

«-a-dudge Wylie, of Washington, in recently 
sentencing 4 young man to the penitentiary, 
said that every parent in the land should put 
his foot down on the trade organizations and 
combinations, which have the effect of bring- 
ing skilled labor bere ffom abroad and prevent 
boys from becoming apprentices, and thereby 
cause a universal idleness among them, which 
both tempts and drives them to crime. - 

.... Me. Lyneb, who baé just been awarded 
the seat in Congress held by General Chalmers, 
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is onfe of the first orators of the country. He | 


made bimself known to the general publicby a 
brilliant speech in the National Republican 
Convention held at Philadelphia, in 1872. 
Colored man though be is and born a slave 
though he was, he never fails to make his 
mark. 

...Beware of having an editor in a semi- 
nary board of trustees. The editor of The 
Herald and Presbycer is a trustee of Lane Semi- 
nary, and, now that a new professor, Dr. J. 
De Witt, of Philadelphia, has been elected, his 
paper gives a list of all the men who wrote 
letters in bis bebalf, and then of all who sup- 
porte. the other candidates and full particu- 
lars. 

..The bill reported to the Senate for the 
incorporation of the Cherokee Central Rail- 
road and Telegraph Compauy proposes to ride 
rough shod over the rights of Indians to their 
lands, without the formality of obtaining 
their consent and in violation of solemn 
treaties made with them, The bill is based on 
the theory of might against right. 

.. The Watchman regrets the existence ‘‘ of 
so many Presbyterian and Methodist sects, 
subdividiny the divisions among Christians.”’ 
It thinks that alj who are willing to commune 
together should be willing to make a single 
sect. Justso. Each sect thinks it is the only 
one that has a right to exist. Baptists and 
Pedo-baptists; two are enougb. 

..An article {n the Catholic World speaks 
in condemunatory terms of Protestant mission- 
aries bribing converts in China and India. It 
is known to everybody that Catholic mission- 
aries in China buy subjects of Catholic grace 
out and out. How long has it been since the 
we heard appeals for postage stamps to buy 
Chiuese infants ? 

.. The ceuter of population in the United 
States in '730 was on the Eastern shore of 
Maryland, about twenty-two miles from Baiti- 
more aud near the thirty-ninth parallel of 
latitude. Now it is near the villaye of Taylors- 
vilie, in Kentucky, about eight miles by south 
of Cincinnati. ‘ Westward the Star of Empire 
makes its way.’’ 

..The chances of discovering the Irish 
assassins are by vo means hopeless. The 
police bave found no certain clue, it is true; 

but they bave discovered that, at least, twelye 
persons were concerned im the crime, and, 
soouer or later, some one of the gang will. pur- 
posely or accidentally make a revelation. 

.-. We are ylad to see that the Rev. Robert 
West has written to the president of the Wil- 
liam Jewell Baptist College, of Missouri, and is 
able to report through Zhe Advance that the 
story is utterly false that the president or any 
of the professors took part at the faneral of 
Jesse James. We are glad to learn it. 

---.-Governor Cornell has yetoed the bill 
passed by the legislature of this state which 
proposed to give to the defense the closing 
argument! in capital cases, He thinks that it 
fucreases the chanees that the guilty will 
escape conviction and that, for this reason, it is 
a step inv the wrong direction. 

- The Pucifie says that a creed, meaninga 
written symbol of doetrine, is “ vital ina Con- 
gregational church.’’ That is where a Congre- 
gational charch differs from the apostolic 
churches. 

.. The papers seem to be very unanimous in 
saying that the reason of the Andover Visitors 
for not confirming the appointment of Dr. 
Newman Smyth was not the real one. 

-- The (Catholic World calls Monsignor 
Capel, who baptized the Marquis of Bute, the 
** Apostle to the Genteels.”’ 








IMPORTANT NOTICE. 





Susscriptions should be renewed at 
least Two WEEKS before the date of - expira- 
tion, which date is given ou the yellow 
Subscrip- 
tions expiring after January ist, 1882, will 
be stopped at expiration of time paid for. 

Subscriptions which expired prier to 
January 1st, 1882, will be continued as 
heretofore, and our subscribers will greatly 
oblige us by promptly renewing. 

We ask each subscriber to invite one or 
more friends or neighbors.to join in order- 
ing Tne. LXDEPENDENT, and thus get the 


ticket of address on each paper. 


same at the low club rates—viz.: two sub-— 


scriptions $5, or five subscriptions $10. 
Single subscriptions or renewals $3 each. 

There is scarcely a village paper in the 
coustry which is sold below $2 per annum, 
and, if it can be made known through our 
friends that Tux IxpEPENDENT can be had 
in clubs of five or more at that low price, 
the result would be an immeuse accession 
to our subscription-list. 

We thank a host of friends who are aid- 
ipg us on the new club rates now named. 





TAR INDEPENDENT. 
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“Publisher's Department. 
SooTHING AND Huasine, we might with 


truth add certainly curing in every case. 


No remedy known Ae Cpa er 
Balsam for Co Ids, Cro 
Consumption. It Phaak and tried 

and always proves true. 
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WHAT EVERYBODY WANTS! 





WHO HAS NOT HEARD AND READ OF IT? 





NOTE THE FOLLOWING. 
Pg se wen ay May 19th. 
Mesers. J. N. Hannis & —Gentlemen: Permit me 
to Ss aeeral weeks l cuttered with oe 
that several A ph nave 
y that time T 
ion, My 


lent and jure will 
me the highest possible gratification to commend it to 
any person you er 

ours ly, NEWTON MURPHY. 


FOR SALE BY ALL MEDICINE DEALERS. 


HATHORN SPRING WATER, 
SARATOGA. 


Tux waters of this celebrated spring are now being 
gold by all the leading hotels and druggists in the 
country. There are thousands in distant places who 
cannot afford the time or the expenses of a long 
journey to Saratoga, to say nothing of the hotel bills 
at that crowded watering-place. All such can have 
this water sent by freight or express—in cases of pints 
or quarts—direct to their doors, on short notice. Visit- 
ors at Saratoga throng this spring daily and it seems 
to be growing in popularity year after year. Those 
unacquainted with the spécial medicinal properties 
of the Hathorn Spring Water can procure a printed 
analysis, with particulars and full information, by 
addressing the ‘‘Hathorn Spring,” Saratoga, New 
York. All orders will go to safe hands and have 
prompt otention, 








an 50 per r Pyard, w galego baa 92.90 merrell 
oO 
peta 630 pe ES iuar? & CO,. Sixth Ave, and 18th St. 


FANCY GOODS. 

On Monday last Mr. William E. Ryder, corner Broad- 
way and 34th Street, successor to Friend Pitts, opened 
his new stock of desirable fancy goods, embracing 
the choicest in the market, to which he now invites 
public attention. His various departments contain 
furnishing goods, stationery, umbrellas, p 





SPRING, 1882. 


EveryTuine new this Spring. Last year’s stock has 
been sold out. BaLpwin the Clothier offers no shop” 
worn or “preémtum” lots. The variety of men's busi- 
ness suits this Spring has never had anything like 
parallel in the retail clothing trade of the United 
States. Prices are from twenty to forty per cent. less 
than aredemanded in “ custom shops.” 


Tue largest retail clothing business in New York and 
Brooklyn is done by BaLpwix the Clothier. 


Put down the price and keep up the quality. Cus- 
tomers who buy colors that fade and sewing that rips 
don't buy any more of the same sort, if they can help 
it. BaLpwix the Clothier, Canal 8t. and Broadway. 











Have you me” ane, we Life,” or the narrative 
of the Sun missionary labors 0! 
Bteph ahs Paxson, ay frees missionary of the Amer- 
fean ay-school Union ? you have not, you 
should. fe te It will 4 new ideas as to the 
great work which men 1 have achieved. 

below their value. 


Canente.—¥stoes fat 
ai a A alghornntacga 
$ SHEPPARD Karr & Co., Sixth Ave. and 13th St. 
“THE LITTLE PEACEMAKER,” — 


a beautiful new Palette, sent, on pegs of five 3- 
gents stamps, by E. Cc, JOHNSON, 27 Warren 8t., New 
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THE WEEKLY PRESS. 
“Tax Best NEWSPAPER EVER PUBLISHED IN PENNSYL- 
vam.” This is one of the many complimentary 
ay Pe = — the hey ae bs. 
ng 
and thorou cht y readable ey whose pages are 
never orou by the unclean s which make so 
many journals of the day dangerous visitors in the 
family circle. $1.26 a year. 
handsome mounts wes map of Pennsylvania, 
i 4 Tae WEEKLY 


, one year, 
for a1. Geoctaen copies free. 


taper or re SER Se 


MEN'S BUSINESS SUITS FOR 


BABY CARRIAGES, 


Fines ang 5. sargest Assortment in the 


a ty to select from, ranging in prices from 
$5 to $60, 

G. R. JOHNSTON, 
43 and 45 Barclay Street, New York. 
Call ane examine et send for illustrated Cata- 
, matled free. ‘Also a large line o 
povs’ AGONS, Marra arate B. CYCLES, Toys, 


EMERSON & 
FISHER CO., 


Carriage Builders, 
CINCINNATI. 


Annual Capacity, 20,000 Carriages. 











RELIGIOUS. NOTICEs. 
PRESBYTERIAN GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 


A Daily Record of its Preceedings. 











By request of the members of the General Assem- 
bly, to meet in Springfield, Ill., May 18th, the under- 
signed will issue a Specia! Edition of Tue ILLinow 
State JowRNAL, containing a Dally Record of the 
Proceedings, prepared by competent short-hand re- 
porters, together with important Sermons, Addresses, 
etc. Price, by mail, to any part of the Union: 


Sen FD. i sicesncinns 5 00 
SPRINGFIELD JOURNAL Co., 
Springfield, 1. 





toilet articles, including also many novelties in fancy 
goods, always wanted by the best city trade. This 
establishment has long been known as one of the 
most popular of its class in the city, and under the 
management of its new proprietor, who 1s a practical 
business man, it will, we predict, take a new start in 
securing a still wider field of public favor and patron- 
age. We commend Mr. Ryder, with his handsome 
stock of goods, to the attention of our a 


SWEDISH INSECT POWDER. 
is se 90 n-of the year when the 
roach, flea, mosquito. fy. a and their numerous rela- 
tives of the insect order awake, not only to life and 
decided animation, pas to the annoya damage, 
discomfort 
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handed son of toll,” as r. eg ih rn call our 
tural friend, is wond ther 
ie potato- destroyer will be the bane of his 
waking and the dream of his sleeping hours. Fortu- 
netely for Tang Ty there is an antidote. pad Me. Mr. 
J. agreat many years a weil-kn 
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ZERO REFRIGERATOR. 





A. M. ah, the well known manufacturer of 
the celebrated “ Refrigerator,” ae removed his 
of 81 A to 1827 
way, between S4th and 35th Streets, wi Ue, he now 
on exhib a in that line. 
in want of 
sea Saced prac ice wich fepisoniie ema ea 
an monials, w 
mt free to all cpelicnaee 
panei nape for many years a 
HOOL MEDA 
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tegrity are. vou aor for roy, thowsan is of his 


Gs h. wer kip a a oarintende iy i. vis works 
and ican relied upon, he being a practical gol 


MOURNING GOODS. 

Jackson's Mourning Goods Store, 777 Broadway, this 
city, is now filled with a complete stock of most de- 
sirable and seasonable fabrics, adapted to the very 
Dest city and country trade. Orders for mourninz 
outfits executed at the shortest possible notice and at 
reasonable prices. 


R. M. WALTERS, 
Manufacturer of the Celebrated Narvesen Pianos, 
has opened a New Wareroom at 57 and 59 University 
Plate, corner 12th Street, New York, where a large 
assortment of New and Second-hand Pianos can 
always be or rented at lowest cash prices. 
Pianos also sold on installments. 


Lapres should not fail to visit the Ser eoRer oti” 
Oona t Sland 33 33 West 
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BUSINESS NOTICES. 





PULLMAN 


POCKET DRESSING CASE, 


atented Aug. 2d, 


These Cases, for sale 3 first-class a a 
x ae wd, Betion - 


Price, ea 

with ratte to. above, Patent wactcet 

, Patent Nickel for i. in- 
and Loop for Price, 


Shaving Soap, 


514, 1m addition to No. 500, contains Mirror, 
wairbottt Outfit, Nail Rasper, | Yar Glove- 


Butto $6. 
If not found st your %, sent by mail, prepaid, 


(a See that the name “ Pullman” is on the case. 


Western Leather Manufacturing Co., 
Sole Manufacturers, 
76 and 78 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 
Ilustrated Catalogues sent Free. 


EDDY'S 


helrigerators, 


WITH A REPUTATION OF THIRTY YEARS’ STAND- 
ING, AND ACKNOWLEDGED EVERYWHERE TO 
BE THE BEST IN USE. FOR SALE ONLY BY 


LEWIS & CONGER, 
601 and 608 Sixth Avenue; 
1388 and 1340 Broadway. 


Burt's Shoes. 
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jedi les, Hearths, Mansel Pace 
THOS. s. Ippgivicrs: Beth koome St. NY, 











HOTELS, BOARD, ETC. 


PROSPECT, PARK HOTEL, 


CRIBRILE, ¥. ¥. 


ae eres 


DRS. STRONGS’ INSTITUTE, 


NGu, N. ¥. 
ae Sas + hte in elegance 
of Ainiste oomeeenes of appointments, and select 
pany It is netpal springs. nove with ample grounds 


tels,and Park. First- 
class TURKISH, Ruse “ona other Baths. Open all 
the year and ad largely patro: 


UNITED STATES HOTEL, 


SARATOGA SPRINGS. 


Open for the Séason from June 
10th to October 1st. 


TOMPKINS, GAGE & €O, 


HOFFMAN HOUSE. 
BROADWAY AND MADISON SsQUARE, 
RESTAURANT UNSURPASSED. 
ROOMS $1 PER DAY AND UPWARD. 


This hotel has lately been newly furnished. Café, 
Billard-rooms, and appointments ) unequal led. 


ADELPHI HOTEL, 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, 
is now open for emesis Centrally located between 
United nion Hotels. First-class 
in all ite appointment. Rooms with haths and hot 
gad “ running water. Season from April 15th to 
ov. 1s! 


wim, H. McCAFFREY, _Proprietor. 


KENMORE, 


ALBANY, N. ¥., Py corner North 
earl and Co mul a Streets. 
has finest location im the city Lge Spe | 
— sance of Depots, Sew Capitol, and 


PUL =6 fA ‘AGS IN EVERY RESPECT. ' 
St. Denis Hotel& Taylor's Saloon, 


(European Plan), 
Broadway andiilh Street, New York. 
WM. TAYLOR, Proprietor. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER. 16th STREET, NEW YORK, 


A. J. DAM & SON, Proprietors. 


TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC.. 


MER FESORES: 
yu KENSINGTON. Saratog 
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ODGERS, he Coleman House + OWher and 
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ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & CO. 


CARPETS. 


We have now open our Spring Importe- 
tion of Scotch Axminsters, Wilton, and 
Brueseis Carpets, in artistic desigus and 
colorings: 

N. B.—In addition to the above, we are 
offering special inducements in Wiltons, 
Axminsters, Brussels, Moquettes, Tapes- 
tries, end Ingrains, all of which are of the 
bes! quality and warranted in every way. 
These goods are placed at unprecedented 
low prices, thus affording an opportunity 
seldow offered to partivs looking for cheap 
and desireble goods 

Also Canton Matting, Rugs, and Mats in 
great variety. 


BROADWAY, CORNER 19th ST. 





ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & CO. 


PARASOLS. 
Special Styles tn Spanish Lace-Covered 
Embroidered, Watered, 
Also a darge variety of 
Bun and Rain Umbrellas. 


BROADWAY, CORNER 19th ST., 
NEW YORK, 


and) Trimmed, 
Coaching, etc. 
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Financial, | 


THE BANKING CENTER. 


COMPTROLLER Knox, at the banquet 
given last week by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of this city, in responding to the 
tonst ‘‘New York, the great banking as 
well as commercial center,” among other 
things, said: 


‘** During the past year for the first time 
information has been olytained which gives 
at a glance the total receipts of the nation- 
al banks upon two different days and the 
proportion of these receipts by the banks in 
this city. These returns show that, while 
the total receipts of 2,132 banks upon a 
single day were 295 millions, the receipts 
of 48 banks in this city were 165 millions, 
or nearly 56 percent. of the whole. The 
receipt of the banks in New York City 
ou June 30th were nearly three-fifths (58.81 
per cent.) of the whole, and on September 
17th about 56 percent. The receiptsof the 
Boston bapks on June 30th were nearly 12 
per cent. of the whole and were 8 per 
cent. on September 17th; while those of 
Philadelphia were about 6 pet’tent. at the 
latter date; and of the banksin Chi i 
few in number, about 4.5 per cent. The 
receipts in these four great cities comprised 
nearly four-fifths of the total receipts on 
June 80th and nearly three-fourths of the 
total on September 17th, while the re- 
ceipts of the sixteen reserve cities on 
June 40th were more than 85 per cent. and 
on September 17th more than 82 per cent. 
of the whole amount. If to the data 
concerning the national banks there 
is added a reasonable estimate of the 
receipts of the state banks and pri- 
vate bankers at corresponding dates, it 
would be found that three-fifths, or 60 per 
cent., of the receipts of all the banks of the 
country upon any given day were received 
by the banks and bankers of this city, and 
that two fifths, or forty per cent., only 
were received by banks and bankers else- 
where These data also show that the pro- 
portion of gold coin received was less than 
one and a half per cent.; of silver, less 
than one-quarter of one per cent. ; of paper 
money, less than five per cent.; and of 
checks and drafts, about ninety-five per 











ee 





cent.; while the proportion of receipts of 
the banks in this city were more than 
ninety-eight per cent, in checks and drafts 
and less than two per cent. in coin and 


aper. 

° att the daily receipts or payments of the 
banks of the country were to be made ex- 
clusively in gold and silver coin, the total 
coinage of the year, amounting to $106,000, - 
000, which has kept employed in its man- 
ufacture the whole furce of the five mints 
of the country (consisting of a small regi- 
ment of men) during the entire year, would 
be sufficient only to supply the banks of 
the country in making payments for one- 
third of a bank day, or one hour and forty 
minutes! This $106,000,000, the total work 
of a year, if used exclusively, would be 
exhausted hy the forty-eight national banks 
of the City of New York alone in about 
three hours, and, if used exclusively by the 
banks outside of the City of New York, 
would be exhausted in about four hours.” 

Thetwo things lying upon the face of 
these figures are these: 1. That this city, 
by an overwhelming preponderance, is the 
great banking center of the United States 
and that the daily receipts of its banks are 
equal to about three-fifths of the daily re- 
ceipts of all the banks of the United 
States. 2. That money, in conducting the 
exchanges of business through banks, 
directly performs but a very insignificant 
function, the great mass of business trans- 
actions being settled by a simple exchange 
of checks. 

Bank agency in this city is, in its rela- 
tions, so vast and so widespread in its in- 
fluence that it touches and affects every 
commercial interest throughout the whole 
country. New York is the banking 
heart of the United States and its pulsa- 
tions are felt all over the land; and, asa 
rule, wiser and abler bankers than those of 
this city the world cannot furnish. 





GENEVA AWARD. 


NATIONAL DISHONOR. 


We would like to ask every member of 
Congress a few plain, straightforward ques- 
tions: 

1st, Did not the members of the Geneva 
Commission, representing this country, 
present and press the claims of our Marine 
insurance companies for indemnity for 
losses and damages caused by the Confed- 
erate cruisers? 

2d. Were not these claims recognized 
and allowed, and a large amount of money 
paid by England, to compromise and seitle 
the same? 

Rd. If these claims were thus made, were 
plainly discussed and understood, and were 
allowed and paid hy England to this Gov- 
ernment, what legal, moral, or equitable 
right has the Government, acting, as it 
does, as trustee for all claimants, to with- 
hold a fair proportion of the money from 
the insurance companies a single hour? 

4th. What right has Congress now to ar- 
bitrate or to reopen the matter and discuss 
any question or disallow any claims which 
were presented and adjudicated at Geneva. 

5th. What right hag one party—the plain- 
tiff or defgndiint—ii any cause or case sub- 
mitted to arbitration, to assume afterward 
and alone to act in a way to nullify the 
award made, particularly that of the high- 


, est Court known to the world. 


6th. Are not both parties in the Geneva 
Award case equally bound by its decision 
to carry out the same to the letter. 

7th. If one party delays or declines to be 
bound by the award, must not that party 
ask the same Court to be reconvened for a 
rehearing; or, in case any part of the award 
is repudiated, must it not return all the 
money, and start anew on a fresh basis. 

8th. After the award was made, would it 
have been fair, right, or honorable for 
England to have delayed until this time to 
pay over the money and otherwise refuse to 
conform strictly to all its provisions, 

We claim that Congress has no right to 
legislate on the marine insurance question. 
That matter was—except as to the eract 
amount to be paid—discussed and settled 
at Geneva. and now common honesty 
requires that we should stop talking 
and pay out the money to the par- 


ties to whom it was awarded. If we want 
to act the part of the repudiator, let us go 
the whole figure and repudiate the whole 
award, and thus plainly settle the question 
that we don’t care a fig for arbitrators, 
courts, or nations, or our own contracts, 
honor, or good name. Foreign countries 








have already, over and over again, had a 
nauseating taste of state dishonor in this 
country. Now let them have a square 
meal of national repudiation of an orig- 
inal brand. Our delay and quibbling 
and downright dishonesty in this mat- 
ter—for we say again we are only act- 
ing as trustees—would send any private 
trustees, delaying, discussing and act- 
ing in the same way, to the state prison, 
where justice would require them to be 
placed, without a five years’ delay, either. 
Let us have no more of this nonsense. 








MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


Money has been very easy thoughont tho 
week and no difficulty has been experi- 
enced by borrowers in securing their wants. 
On pledge of stock collateral the rate has 
ranged between 24 and 4 per cent. and 
Government bond dealers were supplied at 
2and 2} per cent. Time loans are still 
difficult to place, owing to the unsettled 
feeling as to the future. Prime mercantile 
paper sold at 4and 5 per cent., according 
to the date of maturity. 

U. 8. Bonps. The market for Govern- 
ment bonds did not exhibit the activity of 
last week, though a fair business was done 
with declining prices, except for extended 
6s, which advanced one-eighth of 1 per cent. 
4s declined 4, 44s coupon $, 4s registered 
3, and extended 5s tof 1 per cent. The 
closing quotations were as follows: 


Bia. Ask’d. | Bid, ask’ 
68,"81,con.at 84 101 wy Currency 6s,'95.182  — 


5s, '81,con.at 3% 101 Currency 65,'96.134 — 
4468, 1801, reg...11444 11446 Currency 68,°97.196 _ 
4348, 1891, cou, ..11 ‘4. Currency 68,°08.188 -- 
4s, 1907, reg. .... 1 sige Currency 6s,°90.140 — 
4s, 1907, coup....1 12134! 


Attorney-General Brewster has given an 
opinion to the effect that, in calling the ex- 
tended fives, the highest numbers outstand- 
ing must, by law, be called first: The rule 
of the Treasury Department heretofore has 
been to cal! bonds according to the date of 
their issue. 

During the ten months of the fiscal year 
ended April 30th there was paid on account 
of the public debt $128,748,213.87. Should 
the same rate of reduction be pursued in 
May and June, the debt will have been re- 
duced in one year by about $155,000,000. 

Gotp anp Sriver.—The imports of 
gold and silver at the port of New York 
for the week were $11,968, which, with the 
amounts previously reported, make a total 
of $1,516,552 since the first of January. 
The exports for the same period were 
$3,675,184, making a total since January 
first of $21,119,297. 

According to the returns of the Treasury 
Department, the amount of silver on band 
has increased during the past month to the 
extent of $42,466,347.72. Less silver bul- 
lion was purchased during the month than 
was coined and the large increase in silver 
is chiefly in the light-weight dollars, of 
which there are now on hand $81,595,056. 
All the new dollars coined during the 
month and about one million more were 
added to the Treasury accumulation. 

During the fiscal years 1879, 1880, 1881 
there were coifed at the Philadelphia Mint 
$21,081.75 subsidiery coin and the addi- 
tional profit accruing from the difference in 
weight between two half dollars and the 
standard dollar was credited to the silver 
profit fund as un additional profit. No 
subsidiary silver was coined at any 
other coinage mint during the same period. 
He also staies that, after a careful examina- 
tion of the silver profit fund, he is satisfied 
that it has been properly accounted for. 
On June 80th of each year, since the or- 
ganization of the office of the director of 
the Mint, the coin and bullion in the super- 
intendent’s possession have been weighed 
by representatives of the department, for 
the purpose of ascertaining whether the 
officers had in their possession the balances 
called for by their books and accounts, and 
these accounts have been certified and al- 
lowed by the First Auditor and the First 
Comptroller and the bullion and coin ac- 
tually weighed by examiners and designat- 
ed by the director for that purpose. 

The following is the text of the bill 
agreed upon by the House Committee on 
Banking and Currency limiting the coin- 
age of the silver dollar and suspending the 
issue of silver certificates: 

“ A Dill to suspend the issue of silver certificates 


and to limit the coinage of standard silver dol- 
lars to the requirements of the people. 


* Beit enacted by the Senate and House of 








[May 18, 1889. 


Representatives of the United States of Amert- 
ca, in Congress arsembled, That from and after 
the passage of this Act, and until an interna- 
tional » ent on a coinage ratio for the use 
of silverin full Jegal-tender coifiage shall be 
mede by the leading commercial nations, or 
until the equivalency of bullion value between 
the standard silver and gold coins of the 
United States in the markets of the world 
shall be otherwise secured, the issue of silver 
certificates authorized by the Act of February 
28th, 1878, shall be suspended: Provided, 
That the silver certificates now outstanding 
may, from time time, as paid into the Treasury, 
be reissued on the deposit of standard silver 
dollars. 

“Section 2. That from and after the pass- 
age of this Act, and until an international 
agreement on a coinage ratio for the use of sil- 
ver in full legal tender coinage shall be made 
by the Jeading commercial! nations, or until the 
equivalency of bullion value between the 
standard silver and gold coins of the United 
States in the markets of the world shall be 
otherwise secured, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury shall canse to be coined only snch number 
of the standard silver dollars, authorized by 
the Act of February 28th, 1878, as may be re- 
quired to supply the demand for actual circu- 
lation, in lien of the minimum coinage pro- 
vided by said Aet.” 


Foreren Excuance.—The foreign ex- 
change market remained firm until the later 
dealings of the weck, owing to the con- 
tinued scarcity of bills. At the close, how- 
ever, the posted rates were marked down 
ic., to $4.90 for demand and $488 for 
60-days. Concessions were made ranging 


from 4c. to 1jc. from the nominal asking 
quotations. 


Banx StratemMent.—The statement of 
the Associated Banks, issued by the Clear- 
ing-house, shows a losa in specie of $3,979,- 
400, a gain in legal tenders of $1,932,500, 
an expansion in loans of $553,200, a de- 
crease in deposits of $2,278,000, and an in- 
crease in circulation of $15,600 The 
movement for the week resultsin a loss 
in surplus reserve of $1,477,400, but the 
banks still hold $8,172,950 in excess of 
legal requirements, -* 

The detailed statement of Bank Exam- 
iner Hugh Young of the affairs of the 
First National Bank of Buffalo has created 
considerable surprise. It shows that W. 
B. Sirret, the ex-coun'y treasurer, owes the 
bank $17,641; Zebulon Ferris, the present 
surrogate, $40,184.71; Herman I. Hall, 
commission merchant, $410,000; W. 8. 
Bull & Co. (the company being R. Porter 
Lee, the ex-president of the bank), $33,000; 
F. G. Boyce, $12,000; C. E. Walbridge, 
$16,387; C. H. Arthur, $36,310; C. C. 
Sears, $55,000; Akron Cement Company, 

15,000; H. Walbridge, $19,700; and W. H. 

ohnson, $84,000. 

The Bank Examiner saysthat, from what 
has been developed, it is apparent that R 
Porter Lee is and has been guilty of sys- 
tematic embezzlement of the funds of the 
bank ever since he has had control of its 
management; that he was led into it by 
speculators and stock gamblers, who op- 
pealed to his cupidity and great desire to 
get rich suddenly. 


Bank Srocks.—The closing quotations 
for city bank shares were as follows: 
Bid. Asked. 





hanics ....... 150 
Mec. Bank's von 112 


America..........153 154 | 
American Ex....1254 

Butch's & Dro’s.130 
Cen/i National. ..125 
Chase National..175 
Cl 125 














Commerce 

Coatinental...... — 
Corn Ex 2 
First Nati +800 
Fourth Hettal...18 








— 
pieeBrerbers 





FHinaover. ..... .. 

mpt”s & Tr’d’s..260 
Leather Manuf’s165 
Marine 140 
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Srock MarKet.—The business of the 
Stock Exchange during the week has been 
very light and pricesthroughout the early 
part inclined moderately downward among 
the leading stocks; but later on they 
grew firmer and manifested considerable 
strength in opposition to efforts to depress 
them. In the final dealings the market ex- 
hibited marked strength and closed firm, 
with a considerable advance from the low- 
est figures for the more active stocks. The 
prospec's for the near fnture are not looked 
upon as very encouraging, as it is stated 
that the principal operators are awaiting 
the receipt of some definite report as io the 
condition of the crops before making their 
onslaught. The sales during the weck 
amounted to 1,354,397 shares. 

Frsancrat [rews.—The stockholders of 
the Delaware and Hudson Cana! Co. have 
elected the following named gentlemen as 
managers for the ensuing year: A. A. Low, 
J. M. Halsted, L. B. Cannon, J. R. Tay- 
lor, T. Dickson, J. J. Astor, T. Cornell, 
R. 8. Hone, J. Roosevelt, A. Hamilton, A. 
R. Van Nest, H. J. Jewett, and D. Dows. 
At a meeting of the managers, subsequently 
held, Mr. Thomas Dickson was unanimous- 
ly re-elected preeident. 

The Board of Directors of the Pacific 
Railway Improvement Co. have made a 
call for 80 per cent. upon the subscriptions 
to the capital stock of the Company, 
upon the payment of which there will be 
delivered to the subscribers certain stocks 
and bonds which are designated in adver: 
tisement. , 
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May 18 1882}... 


Tue following correspondence will a2! 
terest all holders of Government securiti¢s: 
IMPORTANT TO NATIONAE BANKS. 
a ey Cele eTRCLEL OF 

aerx OrFics oF Fisk & Hatcu, } 

No.6 Nassau Steeet, New Yoru, May 13th, 1882.5 | 

Many officers of national banks are under 
the impression that, in conformity with 
some former ruling of the Comptroller of 
the Currency, they must retire the premium 
paid by them on bonds Ceposited to secure 
their circulating notes before any divi- 
dends can be paid; or that such premium 
must be retired within a period of five 
yeurs, in ten semi-annual installments; and 
that for this reason they are practically pre- 
cluded from securing their circulation with 
four per-cent. bonds at their present price, 
without a suspension of their dividends. 

We take pleasure in handing you, for 
your information, the following communi- 
cation, received from the Comptroller of the 
Currency, in response to inquiries made of 
him as to what the present requirements of 
the department in this respect would be, in 
view of the rapid redemption of the Three- 
and-one-half. per Cent. Bonds, the conse- 
quent necessity on the purt of the banks of 
secking a more satisfactory and lasting se- 
curity for their circulating notes, and their 
desire to place their circulation on a per- 
manent basis by buying the long bonds. 
which cannot be disturbed for twenty-five 
years. —— 









Orrice oF COMPTROLLER OF TRE OuRRExcr, 
Wasuinotox, D. C., May 12th, 1882 5 
GENTLEMEN: 
Your letter of the 10th inst. is received 
and contents noted. 
I can see no objection to the proposition 


for he gene charging off by National 
Banks the amount of premiums pnid 
upon U. §. Bonds deposited for 


circulation, and hereafter National 
Banks holding Four per Cent. Bonds 
will be instructed to charge off exch 
yexr one-twentieth part of the amount 
of premiu:n paid thereon and counted as an 
asset; those holding.Four-and a balfs to 
charge off in a similar manner one-tenth of 
the premium and those holding Currency 
Sixes to charge off say one-fifteenth; in 
cach case one-half of the yearly amount to 
be charged off semi-annually, previous to 
the usual date for the declaration of divi- 
dends. This isto be done with the under- 
standing that at no time shall the amount 
of premium counted as an asset exceed the 
market premium of the bonds held. 
Very respectfully, 
Joun Jay Tex: Comptroller. 
Messns. Fisk & Haron, Bankers, etc., New 
York City. 


From the foregoing it will be seen that 
the Comptroller fully recognizes the pro- 
priety of removing any obstacle that may 
have hitherto been supposed to exist to 
the National Banks making the best 
sible provision for maintaining and per- 
petuating their circulst on. , 

In view of the constant and rapid reduc- 
tion in the volume of the bonded debt of 
the Goveroment, and the great accumula- 
tion, at the same time, of the class of capi- 
tal which is restricted to or imperatively 
seeks the kivd of investment which Gov- 
ernment Bonds alone afford, it is certain 
that the Fours will appreciate in value 
relatively to the time they have to run, 
and that, if held five, ten, or fifteen years 
und resold, they will pay a much better rate 
of income than is shown by calculations 
based upon the retiring of the premium, in 
the same proportion in which they approach 
maturity. 

With all the bonded debt of the Govern- 
ment paid off by 1891, except the Fours and 
the Currency Sixes—amounting together to 
only about ,000,000—and with an inter- 
val of sixteen years thereafter before the 
Fours can be disturbed, we have no doubt 
that we shall see them commanding a price 
at which they will yield two per cent. per 
annum on the investment for their unex- 
pired term, 

That it is wise policy for the National 
Bavks to establish their ‘circulation on a 
permanent basis now, while the Fours can 
still be bought at a price at which they will 
yield substantially three per cent. on the 
investment, independently of future appre- 
ciation of relative value, cannot be doubted. 

The position now taken hy the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, as ¢mbodied in his 
letter above quoted, removed the only em- 
oe —— has hitherto prevented 
aaa e baoks from taking this course 

In consequence of the decision of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, that when the 
Continued Fives (Three-and-a-halfs) are 
called in they must be called in accord- 
they = ~ oe of a ea: which» 

, riginally issued,.in the : 
pre: numbers firs, we are tended * 

equent inquiries as to whether w : 
Weel low numbers of the Continued Fives, 

e take this opportunity to explain tha) 
as the bonds, when deposited to. secure cir. 
culation, must be transferred to the Treas- 
pe a the United States in trust, and as 
tien bee involves the issue of new cer- 


f 
imeeh te the last and highest at the 


ng new numbers, which must | 





, No advan whatever’ 
can be gained by selecting intent in 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


Any information désired we shall 
be glad to furnish, and we hold ourselves 
ready at all times to make exchanges in 
the ing Department at Wastiington, 
ou the most‘ favorable terms which the 
market wifl afford. 

Very truly, Fisk & Hatcs. 





Bonds. 


The polity of the Government in making 
successive calls of bonds for redemption 
will render it necessary for many holders 
to reinvest, during the coming year, money 
now lying in safes and vaults in the form 
of old issues of bonds, which have ceased, 
or will soon cease, to bear interest. 

Government Bonds. can be obtained at our 
office in any amount, at market rates, with ne 
charge for commission. 


Banking. : 


We receive deposit accounts of parties 
in good standing ; satisfactory references 
required from those not already known. 

Interest allowed at 3 per cent. annum 
balances of 


on average monthly 1,C00 or over. 
No interest on accounts averaging less than 


$1,000, 
Stocks.’ 


We do a general commission business 
in Stocks and Bonds dealt in at the New 
York Stock Exchange, and other sound 
securities 

Repesiel attention given to orders by Mail 
and Telegraph from Banks, Bankers, and 
other institutions and from investors out of 
the city. 

Our Memoranda of Government Bonds 
for 1882, containing valuable information 
on many subjects, can be -btained by all 
desiring to make investments, or to con- 
sult its pages for any purpose. 


Fisk & Hatch, 


5 Nassau St., N. ¥. 





BROWN BROTHERS & C0. 


59 WALL 8T., NEW YORK, 


Bilis of Exchange on Creat Britain 
ireland, and France. ; 


ISSUE 
COMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ CREDITS. 


DOMINION OF CANADA 


The Financial Association of Ontario 


issue Six Per Cent. Depentures at Pan, redeem- 
ablein1,2and 3 years, and at 1,3and 6 per cent. 
premium, redeemable in5,7 and 10 years respec- 
tively. Half-yearly payments of interest remitted 
to residents of the United States in American 
Currency, or by drafton New York negotiable at 
any point in possession of banking facilitics. 

The security of these Debentures is excellent, and 
they are, in every other respect, a most desirablein- 
vestment, being readily converted into cash or re- 
newed from time to time. sutyect te such changes in 
the race of interest as the profitable employment of 
the funds may render necessary. 

Full particulars forwarded from the Head Office, 
Loxpon, Canapa,on app.ication addressed to the 
Managing Director. 

JUBEPH D. SAUNBY,| EDWARD LE RUEY, 
President. Managing Director. 








ACIFIC RAILWAY IMPROVEMENT Co., 
1% BroapwaY, New York, May Oth, 1882. 

By resolution of the Board of Directors o: . 

cific Railway Improvement Company a call has been 


made f ‘30 t. ( the si th, 
cightn installments) upon sdbscriptions vo the capital 
stoc! able May ° 


50 per cent. upon amount of said 
Decri in capital stock of the 





No 23 West 234 Street, near Madison Square. 
CAPITAL, $200,000. 


er FicUREB SERRE tn 
DIRECTORS: 


car zips vuRri R. F 7 ni 
GEO. SINR, WRENCE POW RAEN. 


The Bank be opened business “ 
tonne ie iocel Enos? ‘tat +f Oy Sore 


Caldwell, Ha & Washburn 


BANKERS AND BROK 


UNITED BANK BUILDING, 
B; and Wall Sx., 


‘all 
Purchase 3 ities doaht in at thet 


SILAS C. HAY, N. ¥. 
uc. WASHBURN. late ¥ Whittinehem & Wastbarn 








GiLins, Bounen JEnnuNs, 
—BANKERS- 
25 Pine St. — RewYorw 


Accounts of Banks, Bankers, Merchants 
and Individuals received. 


Interest-bearing Certificates of Deposits 
issued. 


Bonds and Stecks bought and seid on com 
mission and full information given 
ing Securities. 

Desirable Investment Securities always 
en hand. 

All matters pertaining te a general bank- 
ing business will receive prempt attention. 


Sheldon Collins. Thos. H.Bouden. Frank Jenkins. 


AMERICAN 
FINANCE COMPANY, 


S and 7 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK; 
434 LIBERTY STREET, PHILA- 
DELPHIA; PORTLAND BLOCK, 
CHICAGO. 

Capital Stock, $1,000,000. 


SOUND pad ny J SECURITIES furnished to 
Corporate and ate Investors. 


CAPITAL FURNISHED OR PROCURED for Rail- 
road — having lines under construction and 
their bonds purchased or negotiated. 

FINANCIAL NEGOTIATIONS ucted for Coun- 
ties, Towns;and Cities, and for Companies 
and other Co’ 

WILL CONDUCT THE FINANCIAL REORGAN- 
IZATION of Railroad Comuents and other 
Passes property is in hands of Receivers or 

stees. 

WILL BUY AND SELL INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
on Commission. 

WILL BUY OR SELL DEFAULTED BONDS or con- 
vert them into interest-paying investments. 

Circulars and other information furnished on ap- 


‘ JOHN 0. SHORT, President. 
JOHN 0, NEW, Vice-President. 
WM. P. WATSON, Sec’y and Treas. 


GENERAL 


REAL ESTATE AGENCY, 


CHICACO. 


BAIRD & BRADLEY, 


90 La Salle Street. 








REAL ESTATE 2OUgEzAxP #010 on 
PROPERTY RENTED 24%. 


tances made promptly. 
TAXES ond Assessments looked after and 


LOANS ae of years 


A separate of assistants in each department 
and our personal supervision given to all. 

We offer our best services to the owners of propert, 

bt: d by ¢ i or otherwise in Chicago 
vicinity. 

References given in the principal Eastern cities, 
desired. 
a. F. DAY, 5 
STATE SAFE DEPOSIT VAULT, 

Corner of William St. and Exchange Place, 
IN THE BUILDING OF 
THE NATIONAL BANK oF THe STATE or NEW YORK. 

This vault is the STRONGEST, BEST TILATED, 
— AS: Ay. jal ARRANGED, and attractive 
va > . 
oes is constructed of wasee 2 VIVE PLY yr gee 

2 BEN BERRED tm fn constuction to innate 











an foueaed Tels centrally located. broing 
Osher the CUSTOM-HOUSE and near the STOCK. 


COTTON, MARITIME, and other Ex- 
tore ana ote os Bu > band 
rs oime 
avchem are in attendance bot DAY ana WORT, 
AILY a me, s 
holidays excepted. 


J. & W. SELIGMAN-& CO., 


BANKERS, 
94 BROADWAY, NEW YORE, 
OF CREDIT FOR TRAVELERS, 
Pa ANY PART OF EUROPE, ASIA, 
AFRICA, AUSTRALIA, AND 
DRAW BILLS OF EX@HANGE AND MAKE TEL- 
EGRAPHIC TRANSFERS OF MONEY ON EUROPE 
AND CALIFORNIA. 








- Parties Desirous of Dealing in . 


will do well to write OS the old Banking 
HOWES & COMPANY, 


L @T T, NEW R 
11 Wh Pon es 
This house transacts a Stock Commission 
a ved om at 4 per cent., payabie 
on Tae om. oe 


JAR fan N co., 


mele enon te te ease 
Seeerin ct ot tee 





not 
lost. Savings ks, colleges, estates, and 
individuals by want | PROFIT. 
an 
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DRY GOODS. 


Tue continued inclemency of the weather 
for the past week has interfered very 
seriously with the distribution of goods in 
the dry goods trade and has been the oc- 
casion of a large decrease iv the volume of 
busivess in the various departments, Very 
few out-of-town buyers presented them- 
selves upon the market and all purchases 
were light in amount, there seemingly being 
no desire to depart from the legitimate, so 
that speculation was avoided. Local job- 
bers bought very sparingly, on account of 
the exceptional dullness of the trude, and 
operations on the part of resident buyers 
wus almost wholly restricted to filling such 
orders as they received by mail or telegraph. 
There is avery hopeful feeling, however, 
and it is generally thought that there will be 
an increased demand just us soon as the 
weather becomes settled uud seasonable. 
Nothwithstanding the many interruptions 
that have beev experienced by the trade 


“since the sedsou opened, there has becn a 


larger quantity of goods distributed than in 
avy corresponding period, which has been 
done in such a legitimate manner as vot to 
have attracted any special attention. The 
condition of values are about the same, with 
the exception of a heavy decline in fine 
dress ginghams. 

Corton Goops.—There is nothing new 
to report about the cotton goods market, 
business being very quiet with agents and 
jobbers alike. Fair sales of Marseilles quilts 
are reported in some quarters, bul the 
demand for brown, bleached, and colored 
cottons bas for the most part been light and 
uvimportant. Prices remain unchanged 
aud there is a firm undertone in the market 
for leading makes of plain aud eolored 
cottons. 

Print Cloths have been in’ modernte 
demand, and prices are stendy and un- 
changed at previous quotations, say 3 15- 
16c.. less 4 percent., for 64x64s and 3 7-16c. 
for 56x60s. 

Prints have shown very little animation 
in either first or second bands, the condition 
of the weather having greatly retarded the 
demand for consumption. Fancy prints 
ruled very quiet, aside from a few special- 
ties, which were taken in small parcels for 
freshening assortments. Shbirtings were in 
limited request avd furoitures were slow 
of sale; but there wasa steady movement in 
indigo blues, the supply of which isin- 
ndequate to meet the demand, because of 
the slow methods necessary for their pro- 
duction, Stocks of fancy prints are under. 
going a steady reduction in first hands and 
it seems highly probable thet many jobbers 
will shortly be compelled to enter the mur- 
ket as buyers,on a more liberal) scale, as 
their supplies are by no means large, as a 
rule. Some printers have started their 
machines upon dark ‘work, but none is 
likely to be placed on the market for some 
time to come, past experience having 
demonstrated the folly of forcing trade too 
early. 

Ginghams..—The demand for ginghams 
was marked by a good deal of irregularity, 
and, while the reduced prices tended to en- 
courage buyers, stillthe general movement 
was slow. The jobbing trade exhibited a 
little life with the ‘‘cutttng” of prices off 
some of the leading dress styles. 

Dress Goops.—The demand for dress 
goods has been mostly limited to small par- 
cels of specialties and the jobbing trade 
was only of moderate proportions. Some 
additional orders for all-wool and cotton- 
warp wool fabrics, flannels, etc. adapted 
to the Fall trade were placed ‘‘ for faiure 
. delivery,” but such cases were exceptional. 

American 8Smuxs.—There was only a 
limited demand for dress silks and mil- 
linery silks were slow of sale, but desirable 
fabrics ruled steady in price. Watered and 
surrah ribbons were in good request, but 
handkerchiefs were dull in first hands. Sew- 
ing sik and machine twist continue to 
move in liberal quantities at unchanged 
prices. sae 

Hostery AND UNDERWEAR.—Transac- 
tions in hosiery are withontany appreciable 
increase. Fair orders for Fall wear continue 
to be received in certain casec, while Qnuze 
and Summer merino underwear remain as 
heretofore reported. 

Wooten Goops.— The woolen goods 
trade was in sympathy with the general 
dulloess of the whole market aud only a 
moderate demand was experienced for 
pearly all productions. The wholesale 
clothiers report a lesseved demand, and, 
although some large orders were received 
for medium and best makes, the general 
movement was considerably diminished. Re- 
garding fancy eassimeres, no activity is ap- 
parent forany make; but good deliveries con- 
tinue, while union and colton-warp cassi- 
meres are taken in moderate quantities. 
Certain makes of cheviot suitings still mect 
with some attention, but there is no freedom 
in the movement. Overcoatings in a few 
particulars are in considerable demand, fair 
orders having been booked by — repre: 
senting a few leading styles of fancy and 
diagonal backs, and steady deliveries in 
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ress. The current demand for... worsted 
coatings ts of no special importance, the 
same remark applying to heavy, and light- 
weight cloakings, while Kentucky jeans 
and satinets continue in light request. in 
consequence of the season's supply having 
been well distributed, the demand for 
dress flannels and sackings is reduced, yet & 
fair and satisfactory busincss.is still being 
renee yay for this stage of the season. 

Carpets, in some respects, meet with in- 
creased favor; such makes as extra supers, 
fine tapestries, and body Brusselsremaining 
in specin] request and selling more freely, 
with improved transactions effected in 
other grades at unchanged values. 

FOREIGN GOODS. 

Importers express much dissatisfaction 
with the condition of trade in the market 
for foreign goods, the demand being very 
irregular and selections restricted. A dimin- 
ished attention has been experienced in 
silks, which is attributed to the cool, un- 
spring-like weother, Bleck silks were in 
fair demand, though not so active as could 
be désired, and moires of all descriptions 
continued in special request but watered 
goods were in less favor than heretofore, 
while black and colored rhadames were 
taken in Jess quantities and in some cases 
at slightly lower values, Dress goods pre- 
sent no changes, the demand for moat all 
fabrics continuing moderately active, with 
the preference still bestowed on black and 
colored cashmeres, nun’s veilings, check 
effects, and several desirable novelties, 

The tmports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week and since January Ist com- 
pare as follows with the sxme period of the 





pest venr: 

Forthe week: “RQ 1881. 
Entered at the port.........ccce: ean 19R $1,499 217 
Thrown on market 1,869,105 1,588,800 

~ Jan. let 
Entered at port 54,162,904 44,583,825 


Thrown on market......... . 54,488,495 46.608.077 


WEEKLY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MEROHANT AND FVERY 
CONSUMER IN THE UNITED STATES 
MONDAY EVENING, May 1%th, 1982. 


BLEACHED SHEETINGS AND SUIRTINGS, 


Androerc OngtD : Langdon GB...3f 12 
-36 89 Lonsdale.......i 5 10 
sas AA. .36 104 * Cambrie..36 13 
Allendaia......6-4 174 Masonville. 3h 10 
es coccest DD Nashua, FE ..%6 10 
oe - ‘ghee a i le ff PAE 42 12 
Avondale...... 86 «84! ee W.... 45 18 
Ballou & Son...a6 & |Newmarket, F..¢ 8 
“ “ 38 +6 iN. Y. Mills..... 84 13 
Bay Mills 36 105) |“ Wt'r Twist 36 14 
Keliows Falls. . .85 Ua " «2-4 17 
Blackstone, AA.36 me "64 224 
Boott, R........27 4 } «6 8-4 80 
ee re a ‘Pepperett..... 64 19 
6 ae ae Gee Feo Manes 7-4 22 
CadOt..ccccsedss 7-8 7 7 dive 8-4 2 
Lp tetaotcees 44 80a. 0-4 27% 
oO seoeneener 9-5 104) ris 104 30 
OF vebeuna tel 64 114} eT  aeenn 11-4 B84 
Canoe. ... 2 4 Pequot paeteaws 5-4 16 
Clinton, Al..... x. oe ae 4 21 
Dwight, Star 8,26 — Slaterville...... SL | 
a Anchor - m4 ‘arora, XX. = 124 
Fearleas, - G4 Utes... oveee- 1 
Fruit of the ae «6x hésvy.38 114 
oars © cccssanas 54 18 
o * 3 OT cesseocas 64 2 
os “ ..42 18, “* - &4 82 
Porestdale, ..c..88° Gi ©: ..ccccece 94 B35 
Cveen, G...26.-38 6b weer. 10-4 37 
Gold Medal.....36 84) “ heavy....100 404 
- c= 86 133 
Great Falls, Q. — |Wamsutta: 
Ss. a OXX.86 18 
os M..38 7%) ‘‘ cambric...36 18 
A...8 77 ** @ble warp.36 12 
Hill's s Semp, Idem: Washington....386 64 
38 9 .Wauregan, 100s. 36 124 
“ ” ai ol « shirt cotton 12 
bad ws 42 125 2k Benoa 
, - 45 13 * eambric.. 124 
SG os avessene 86 SS Whitinsville.. an 83 
ind un Ore hard.. ee 7% 
« DW. 10 , Williamsville: 
Langdon, 76.98 10 Al.. 12 
BROWS GHEETINGS® AND SHIRTINGS. 
Agawam, F.....36 63) Laconia sees 104 27 
AGiambie. A.<..-38 CWO © cevcc 11-4 80 
. D.....86 7 Lyman, T .....86 63 
- H.....36 7% Massachusetts: 
” Pee 7 6§) BB....86 7 
oe Lu. an Hy ee ee 
V n 6 a 00 6G 
Appleton, A. 6 8 * Stand..36 8) 
XX..80 2 Mvstic River...36 7% 
és ee FF Nashua, fineO.... 7 
Aug usta oeeee 86 78 | R..36 8 
+33 ij ” E..40 9 
as x oont §& - W..48 18 
Broadway...... 86 Hf Newmarket,DD36 64 
Bedford, R..... 80 wi G..36 73 
Roott, © ....e0. 84 ad N..36 7% 
Oo FR .csces 86 si Pacific, Extra...86 & 
S §Besccvencen  eeern cr 
Me scans 40 8) siete puna —_— 74 19 
Continental, C..86 84 ... 84 23 
“ D..40 93 “ -- 94 WB 
Conestoga, D...28 fi es 104 27) 
a @...80 7! “ 114 8% 
8S .8 7%, S 124 34 
“ W..36 8 Pepperell, E fine 39 84 
Dwight. , ee | R....3% 7 
Ercoooedy 7 " 0....33 7% 
. f= 3) 7l 60.806 
Fxeter A at Pequot, B ccces 36 8 
alee B.... 40 9 
Elle ton. . 10-4 24 i wae —4 14 
Great Falls, BE. .36 8} Pittsfield, A. 
Hill’eS'’mp.ld’'m45 12 Pocasset, © 06 0% 
Indian Head.. 36 68 QO.....8 
.0 280 4 oe E.. 
“ ..40 11 ‘Stark, AA.,.... 
s .-- 48 18 |Utica..... 
Ivdian Orchard: | * heavy 
BR, dd: GM er ee dieedt 
o NN..88 EE er 
6 ER..3% 7 © . abciemebie 
* Aa..W. Bi)  .... 


] Lawrence. LL ..38 7 )Wameutta,8T..50 it) 
Y....36 - 59 224 
, = XX. 6 al bo +79 82 
os XX2.40 Hy - - 89 8 
Langley, A 6 “ -.99 8% 
panel 78 oe 108 40 
o “eeade 34 Neiaaidd beens 86 «8h 
Laconia, es dded 0 6% 
. +74 18 « . 40 11 
: on 21 ag ooee 8 18 
oe ec 24 
PRINTS. 
Albion ....... coves 6 ce oo gamed 
American......... ++ 6 |Manchester ...... - & 
henigpew- eveeee O§ Merrimack, D...... 64 
ADDONS 0.26. «+. Of Mallory... .cesseese~ OF 
Cocbeco, ...co.cces 6) \Oriental.........0.. — 
Dunnell’s checks... © GRIT REEES cccccccc ches y 
TS 54 Richmond’s.......« 
Gloucester. .......+. 6 Simpson's solid bik.. HA 
RIOT oo ccccccnecces —| Steel River, fancy.. 
ee ee. 63 Southbridge Shirt’gs 5) 
Knickerb’c’er fancy 6 ' Windsor, fancy..... 63 
CORSET J BANS. 
yaad secsteebuante a —_ sateen. 8) 
ndroscoggin sat. WrenGe », «<5 - +> 
Canoe River...... 7 Naumk 
Clarendon... a Pepperell bles. . 
Indian Orca, Imp. 74 Rockport ...... o § 
Lecomia........-. 8% 
STRIPES 
American ..... 9 @ 9} Lewiston AA.. ptt 
Amoskeag ....10 @104 Otis BB.. 
= fancy —@l2 Thorndike A. cites 
Columbian.... —@ 9 B:.11 @11a 
Hamilton ..... —@) Uncsoritie A.. IO 


TICKINGS. 


Amoskeag, ACA.. 18 |Methuen, AA.... 15% 

as **44 B11) « ABA... 18 

A wets 163 Palmer....... ace |S 

S B cove 15} Pearl River....... 17 

“ © 000s 145\|Pemberton, AA.. 15 

“ | ee 184 “ B.... 18 

“ asses 1x “ hn ge 

bh oiestiinn 124 Swift River...... “ 

Cordis, AAA... .32 = Thorndike, Bieere 10 

« ~=6ACE....82 ee 10 

oe Fe, 3.008 8 | Willow Brk.,No.1 17 

Hamilton, BT.... 134 York...... ...-. 82 134 

) 114) ©  secooceneneee ae 
Lewiston, A....36 18%}! 
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WE OFFER 
Our Great Collection of 
SiLks, 


Ss A'TTINS, 


AND 


VELVEHTS 


at Lower Prices 
than Ever Presented at Retail. 


AT Stewart & Ct 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th & 10th Sts. 


JACKSON'S 


MOURNING STORE 


777 BROADWAY, 


BLACK SILKS. 


THE LATEST NOVELTIES IN ARMORES, GROS 
ROYAL. RADZMERE, AND PANAMA FOR 
DEEPEST MOURNING. 

STRIPED, BLACK AND WHITE SURAH 
AND ARMUREsS, AT POPULAR PRICES. 

A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF GRENADINES, 
ZEPHYRS, AND NUN’S VEILINGS, IN ALL 
THE LATEST DESIGNS. 

IN THE MANUFACTURING DEPARTMENT 
A LARGE VARIETY OF CRAPE-TBRIMMED 
SUITS, DOLMANS, MANTLES, WRAPS, 
HATS, AND BONNETS, 

MOURNING ORDERS EXECUTED AT SHORT. 
EST POSSIBLE NOTICE, AT REASONABLE PRICES 


JACKSON'S, 


777 BROADWAY, opposite ornwiiire. 


UNIVERSAL PATTERNS ! 


THE REST FITTING PATTERNS IN 
THE WORLD! 


AWARDED THE MEDAL OF EXCELLENCE AT THE 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE. 


THE UNIVERSAL FASHION 00., 
22 WEST 14th ST., N. ¥. 
Agencies appointed where not already represented, 


DRESS REFORM. 


Uni nd rear- 
A t 











ade + all 
Merino and 
Chemilettes 


New IMustrated 
Pamphiets ree. 


MRS. A. FLETCHER, 
OE. 14th St.,.New York 
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W. & J. Sloe 





CO-OPERATIVE 
DRESS ASSOCIATION 


(LIMITED). 


GREAT BARGAINS 


im Black and Colored Dress Silks, Foulard 
and Sammer Silks, Colored and Bfack Dress 
Goods, Table Linens, Napkins, Damaske, 
Towels, Housekeeping Dry Goods, Hesiery 
fer Men, Wemen, aud Children, from the 
Cheapest to the Finest Imported. 

LACES, EMBROIDERIEs, AND HANDKERCHIEFS, 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S UNDERCLOTHING, 
SMALL WARES, BUTTONS, NOTIONS, RIBBONS. 

Immense Stock San Umbrellas, Men’s Fur- 
nisktugs, Millinery, Ladies’, Misses’, and 
Children’s Suits and Garments. Boys’ Suits. 

Fine Steck Beots and Shees, Upholstery, 
Stationery, and Hair Geods. 

LUNCH AND RECEPTION ROOMS ON FIFTH FLOOR 

MOST CONVENIENT AND REASONABLE STORES 
FOR SHOPPING IN NEW YORK. CHARMING RE- 
SORT FOR STRANGERS. THREE DOORS WEST 
FIFTH AVENUE HOTEL. 

SPRING CATALOGUE SENT FREE. ORDERS BY 
MAIL OR TELEGRAPH PROMPTLY FILLED. 

Please mention this paper. 


31 and 33 West 23d Street, 


NEW YORK. 


R. H. MACY & CO, 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE., and 13th ST., 
NEW YORE. 








Weare constantly adding many elegant novelties in 
our 


Dress Silk 


Department and at the most roasonable prices. 





OUR 


BLACK SILKS 


are the products of the most reliable Soetme as 
domestic manufacturers and we guarantee ev 
yard sold to be exactly as represented, 





We make special mention of our solid colored 


SILK SUITS, 


AT $16.84. 


They are made in our own work-rooms and are of 
most excellent valine. 





Gents’ Unlaundried 


SHIRTS, 


made to order. of Wamsutta Muslin, and guaranteed 


A ra fit, at 
99c. 


A really good article, and the price merely nominal. 





SPECIAL CARE GIVEN TO ALL ORDERS BY MAIL. 





OUR SPRING AND ——- CATALOGUE NOW 


GRAND OPENING 
wm. E. "RX D ER, 
Successor to FRIEND PITTS, 

Corner BROADWAY and 34th STREET. 


An Endless Variety of Small Wares. 


Fancy Goods, 
Furnishing Good 


Umbrellas, 





“Btationery, 


arasols 
“Toilet Articles, 
and Novelties, at Popular Prices. 


ope of Biegeps s a by the b py GuIpo 
be 1 * of a small amount 


w im. E. . RYDER, 
Cor. Broadway and 34th Street, New York. 


ARISI 
FLOWER Co., 








No. 8 WEST 141m 8ST. No. 0 RUE DE CLERY, 
NEAR FIFTH AVE, PARIS, 
REDUCTIONS IN PRICES. 
Are offering this bie 2, Importations and Inter- 
4 Novelties in French ae hg and Round 


Beh SHARSG AR he IN THE HOUSE, 





NEW, OE oan a coverer ESTES 1x 
‘MOURNING MILLINE 
A pleasing varie stand novel Qeigns in ene 
“eras biases 
oa e Ss Ts, ad 
ment of Tropieal 
the 
vacate SG Sees 


[May 18, 1882. 


in order to Reduce their Steck before 


REMOVAL, 


WILL OFFER 


AT VERY ATTRACTIVE PRICES 
A LARGE LINE 


IMPORTED and DOMESTIC 


Body Brussels, 
Tapestry Brussels, 
and Ingrain 


CARPETS 


China Mattings, Rugs, 
Mats, Druggets, Etc. 


649, 651, and 655 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 





* 1882. FASHIONABLE 1882. 


CARPETS. 


PARTIES DESIRING TO FURNISH SHOULD EX 
AMINE OUR FMMENSE STOCK. WE ARE DAILY 
RECEIVING THE LATEST NOVELTIES FROM THE 
LOOMS OF THE OLDEST AND BEST MANUFACTUR- 
ERS IN THE COUNTRY, AT PRICES ABOUT THE 
SAME AS IS CHARGED FOR NEW AND INFERIOR 
MAKES OR OLD AND UNDESIRABLE STYLES. 


MATTINGS. 


LARGE SHIPMENTS JUST RECEIVED. OUR OWN 
DIRECT IMPORTATION. 

WHITE, 64 PER ROLL OF 40 YDS.. OR 10c. PER YD. 
RED CHECK, $5 PER ROLL OF 40 YDS., OR 123¢c. 
PER YARD. 

500 DIFFERENT PATTERNS FINE FANCY MAT- 
TINGS, ALL THE NEW DESIGNS AND COLORINGS 
AT $10 PER ROLL OF 40 YDS., OR 25c. PER YD. 
UPHOLSTERY GOODS AND LaCE CURTAINS. 

A FULL ASSORTMENT TO BE FOUND IN THIS 
DEPARTMENT. 

WINDOW SHADES (A SPECIALTY.) 


SHEPPARD KNAPP 
& (0, 


SIXTH AVENUE AND 18Tn SfREET, NEW YORK. 





The transfer of several 
hundred pieces of heavy 
rich Satin Surah, in black 
and colors, from the Whole- 
sale Warerooms to the retail 
counters of Messrs. JAMES 
McCREERY & CO. affords 
an opportunity to secure an 
all-silk fabric suitable for 
the hardest usage at the low 
price of $1.25 per yard, 
formerly sold at $2. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
BROADWAY, cor. lith St. 





WARNER BROTHERS’ 


CORALINE coRS ETS. 


great superiority 
of pA a over horn or 
aie my my has induced 
© use it im all our 
Jedd ing Corsets. 


$10 REWARD 
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(Yor tha week ening, Friday vem. 1988.) ‘ 
GROCERS’ WHOLESALE MARKET. 
COFFEE. 

Rio, Good, Ordinary, to Choice........ —@s 
Santos, Choice to Best......... pésnoes H@11¢ 
ee tet SEPP T Te PTL Ve's'oclvee 15 @20 
MACHR. «oo 00.00. 0 FPAES hbo M5. EBS 2 @254 
SE Ce ngstaclcmact enh seeeete 84@13 
pel ead Shi aptpey sbbefee 83@13 
TEA. 

NR once st0sccvnnGebthenbdton «+e+ 20 @40 
TOTTI. 60 0:65 06508 .005 .codanede 20 @t0 
MRSS S coho s peqececops coeescoews 17 @45 
Gunpowder....,........ De 
QE aaah o.cussateeves péenk ebeeise 15 @75 
SUGAR. 

Raw.—Fair to prime,..... .........+- TI@ 8 
OME Gone 065 sactecesacee 10 @10 

103 «#10 
lw cto} 
—€« 
— @ 
83@ 
7@ 
Th@ 7h 
(238 
(@41 
(a44 
@6A 
@i5 
FISH. 
George’s Cod (new) ver atl... — — @ 85 50 
Grand Bank Uoa,............. ——@ 500 
Mackerel, No. 1, Mass........ $19 00 @ 21 00 
Mackerel, No. 2, Mass........ 10 00 @ 12 00 
Mackerel, No. 8, Mass........ 900 @ 10 00 
ESSTEN BOP WOM. oc <00eccceece 17 00 @ 18 0 
SALT. 
Turk’s Islands, per bush., —— @— 8 
Mediterranean............-++- —— @ — 80 
Liverpool, Fine, Ashton’s p.sk — — @ $2 50 
Liverpool,’ “* Higgins’s, “—-—@ 250 
Civerpool, ‘* Phenix, “—~—«@ 2350 
Liverpool, “* Washington’s‘ 1650 @ 1 60 
Liverpool, ** other brands “ i 400@ 16 
GENERAL MARKET. 
FLOUR. MEAL, Erc. 
Froor: 
Sour Extras......... ooe+- 83 75 @ 85 40 
We Bes ae cadees cbccccescee 300 f 850 
Superfine Spring.......... 400 @ 460 
State Extra tirands...... - B37 @ 485 
Western Spring Wheat Ex 4 75 4 90 
Minnesota Clear.......... 5 70 4 7 30 
Minnesota Straights.. 7Wa@ sw 
Spring Wheat Patents. . en 60 @ 9% 
Winter Wheat Seconds... 540 @ 5 50 
Ex. Amber. Ind. 0.. Mich. 6 20 @ 6 80 
Ohio Round Hoop Extra.. 550 @ 5 65 
White Wheat Ex..9.,[nd. 615 @ 6 35 
Double Extras Ohio. oo 649 @ 650 
St. Louis Fancy Family... 6 25 <@ 6 60 
Bt. Louis Double Extras.. 6 70 @ 680 
8t. Louis Triple Extras. . 697@ 74 
Genessee Extra Brands... 610 @ 635 
Winter Wheat. Patents... 7 00 @. 925 
White Wheat, Michigan.. 615 @ 6 30 
SOUTHERN Flour: 
i ete-vine i cibtimeadan 860 @ 3 95 
Balt., Alex., Georgetown. 460 @ 5 15 
Richmond Family........ - 723 @ 750 
Rre Fiovr: 
SR ees ere 425 @ 470 
Peunsyvivania ............. @ 46 
CoRN MEat: 
Wester®...coscsccescocece 370 @ 435 
Brandywine .........-.. 4600@ — — 
Pe BN okas ce ccesos< 430 @-— — 
GRAIN 
Waeat 
WG c040 «cs «--.. 81 45 ag 1 46 
sai ORSRS es pce 
Red Winter.........- ese 1 rr @ 153 
Coun: 
BNOE, BOW. 00. ceccocscvece — 859@ — 86 
Yellow . cccceqcee se OS®, am 
White. No. 2.. odesce codiesce® OUD on ae 
Osta: ° 
White. — 6 @ — 66 
Chica °. ° seccccscces— 624@ — 68 
New ork. Sas rssves ésesess — 6lye@ — 63 
Rye. 
State.. seeceseees oom — @— 
Pennsylvania. pen eeecenenoes —-—@ — 913 
BEANS: 
Mediums...... second oes 345 @ 850 
NL lial. 9d.e: on acrinepineg 415m 420 
cud ctlde 18S Sadboricosiee 350 @— — 
Peas: 
Green, 1881, ® bush.. 1385 @ 140 
Southern $4 Eye, * ‘2 
bush. bag. . . 87 @ 400 
PROVISIONS. 
wos - 
ess. Now... . $18 85 @$19 00 
Extra Prime...-- peeneeene 16 50 @ 17 00 
BI «on Becdenaie 18 50 @ 19 00 
Family.....-......- 2 50 @ 21 50 
Bacon: 
Short Clear ... ...-..ce0e 11 00 @ 11 1% 
Long Ulear......... . 10 374'@ 10 624 
Short BI5i3i5..05.00 seus 11 00 @ 11 1% 
Cur Meats: 
Smoked Hams .......:... — 4@ — 15 
Smoked Shoulders. .... s.. — lWka— 1 
Smoked Strips.........:.. —UWUe@ — 15 
aL one 
40 TOS... ce eeeee es enee ee SSL 00 G22 00 
O0lbs ....... picktabels «he aida 22 00) @ 3 vo 
Wlos....cs.c..... cocesancecse 35 00 28 00 
ae drnicadietinn 28 00 (@ 30 
roe, « ALi gi se I 31 00 @ tot 
Rve Feed............ .. % 00 @ 2B 00 
Ol Meal... ee . 38 0 @ B 00 
pinseed Meal... Mo cectdile . 32 00 @ 83.00 
sy Meal...,.. serescscege- BL OO @ 82.00 


shascsine Ax iA = ae 5 
, per Me cccccscece _ 
Timothy, prime, ver 100 ibs... 95 @ 1 05 
Clover, mixed, ‘“ ‘ sss.— 45 (@ — 65 
pte oo ll Psi eae aD 
e Ms Fi IS — 0 @— 
Short RyeStraw, * * -— 5 @ — 6 








COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKET. 


NEW BUTTER. 
State Creamery, fair to choice, ........28 @30 










State Dairy, pails and tubs....... ooeeett @29 
State Dairy. tubs.inferior........ ..... 20 @22 
Western. ry. choice to fancy....... % @25 
Western, Factory, fair to choice.....,.20 @22 
CHEESE. 
State, Factory, fine... .. a ais 
Good to prime........ 10 @12 
Fair to good.......... 8 @10 
Ohio factory, flat fine. — Q— 
Fiat, good to prime... — @— 
Skimmed creamery. ... ~4@6 
Full-skimmed factory, new. ......-... 2@4 
EGGS. 
Long Island New Jersey, and near-by 19 @20 
State and Pennsvivamia..............+ lv @— 
Western and Canadian..........sse05 17Z@1L% 
LARD 
Western, per 100 Ibs........... ou east 60 
CR. SUITS vies SAS iis o SiS Chee Zé 5@— — 
OS PFE oveee 11 0.@ — — 
DRESSED POULTRY. 
Turkeys, dry picked............ — 15 @— 18 
Bpring Chickens, er 33 “@-- 40 
Fowls, Jorsey...........s6-e00 — 15 @— i6 
* State and Western.......— 15 @-~— 16 
Ducks per pair..... Sevecesiotes — 75 @i v0 
VEGETABLES. 
Green Peas, Southern, per crate..$1 75 @$2 00 
Onions, per bbl............ -- 27% @ 4% 
Celery. ver doz......... —— @—— 
Sweet Potatoes per bbl. —— @— — 
Beets, per bbl........ 6 2 @6 75 
Cabbage, per bbl...... -- 200 @ 4 50 
Turnips, White, per bbl. -. 200 @ 4 25 
Turnips, ee ieee 1H 2B 
Potatoes, Stat per DbL.... 3 62 @ 3 87 
Potatoes, Peerless, per bbl..... 3 00 @ 3 2 
DOMES’ re ¢ GREEN FRUIT. 
Strawberries, Southern, per eee -—- W@— % 
Apples, North Spy, per bol.....— — @— — 
Apples, Greenings, per bbl...... —-—-@-— 
Apples, R  emaeeet fancy lote, i 
en ctam abe meee oot — Q— — 
adiles, es, Baldwins, per bbl.. mT 00 @35 00 
Apples, Russet, State........... 42% @ 475 
pesos, Sassy Gisbe. 2. <1 55. 250 @ B 2 
Cranberries, bone ¢ prime per : 
ro ey wee wae er} Se 3 7% @ 3 00 
Oranges, Fia., «> per 4-bbl case... —- @—- — 
Oranges, Fla., per §-bbl case ord. —-— @ — 
Hickory Nuts. State, per roe ii — 7% @1 00 
Peanuts, Vinginiahand-pkd rlb— 93@— 10 
DOMESTIC DRIED. FROIT. 
Apples, Sliced. State............ — 6@— & 
Peaches, Peeled... .....:.........— 12 @— 18 
Peaches, Unpeeied........ vee oo _ —- 5 
OR er S 18 @— 133 
CATTLE MARKET ig 
BEeEer ——- 
City Dressed... ev edecwdok -— 103@— 12 
Western Dressed... — Nene sense — re i 3 
Live 8HFer- 
ML chet hivecdboubete seve — 5@— ? 
Live Lamps: 
ee A IR is cetseciseanent —- 5@— % 
Live CaLves 
SOPESY PUG. 0 o.cccccccsececs — H@— 6 
Buttermilk ....... sCocoesiceies — 8@— 3% 
Hoas, DressEp: 
a per abe $7 %0 ped 25 
ity, |. , dive besvcobs _ 
_Live, State, Western. 100 lbs, . 7 os @7 7 625 





GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 


, Per von. 
Soluble Pacific Guano,......... s— — 


@& 00 
Listers’ Stand. Superpheophaie, -87 00 @40 00 
Ammonpiated Dis’d Bone .82 00 35 00 
“ ~U. 8. Phosphate......... 29 00 a30 50 
“ Ground Bone............ 31 00 as 50 
Crescent Bane... .cccccs 29 00 @31 00 
‘* Potato Fertflizer........ 45 CO @48 00 
*€ Tobacco Fertilizer....... 47 00 Gro 00 
“* Buckwheat Fertilizer. ...82 00 @35 00 
Baker’s Potato Fertilizer...... ‘BC 00 
o6 Wheat i 50 00 
se Cee = - 4, 51 00 
= AA Ammontated Super 
Phosphate Fertilizer 45 00 
“ Pelican Bone Fertilizer, 87 50 
Specialties compounded to order: 
Homesteud Superphosphate 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 40 00 
Homestead Tobacco Grower 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 60 00 
Banner Raw Bone Flour 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 45 00 
Matfield Fertilizers (in lots less 
than car-load........ses-e-0 “45 
Matfield Fertilizers (car-Joad lots) 40 00 
Baugh’s Raw Bone Saperphos- 
phate, per 2,000 Ibs......... 85 00 
Baugh’s Twent ‘five Dollar Phos- 
phate, per 2,000 Ibs..... ar 25 09 
Baugh’s Warranted Pure e 
Meal, per 2,000 Ibs. 85 00 
Baugh’s Xxport Bone, per 2,000 
a Ty ee ti hee Ee 31 00 @38 00 
Allen’s Phosphate....... «++ +6 085-00. @B8 00 
Soluble Marine Guano.......... 45 00 @48 Ov 
Guano, Peruv’n, rectified, > 70p.¢ ¢.68 00 @70 00 
8.40 “* 59 00 @52 00 
Guano, Standard or names 
Ce Wb lencacteas ero -£2 00 54 00 
Bone, grouna a? . average haaeee — @#2 00 
“* dissolved, 208 00. @— — 
German Potseh’ Gaite ainit.. - 8 50 @— — 
Plaster, per ton (2, 000. Ibs)... +++» 800 @9 00 
Muriate of Potash (80 p. c.), per 
et Tey or PE om 16 @1 80 
—— of Ammonis, athe —-@4144 
Dates Biot, Wa att. o-—— @3 00 
@Bi cents for Pot 


and 6}@6} for Powe 


Fist Class printers’ -oflaterials. 
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Pusurance, 
CO-OPERATIVE LIFE INSURANCE. 
: (CONCLUDING ARTICLE.) 
Since publication of this series of ar- 
ticles began, many letters called out by 
them have been received, which it is impos- 


sible to treat, except in a general way. The 
offer to publish reasonably argumentative 





‘and-concise matter from the co-operative 


side has been made (April 20th), and if we 
were to discuss specifically particular so- 
cieties (as, for example, the Knights of 
Honor, as requested by an Ohio pastor, 
who finds his assessments in that society 
becoming more frequent and is ‘‘ desirous 
to know the bottom facts about this mat- 
ter”); or, if we should proceed to show that, 
in particular cases supposed, the assessment 
plan will not work; or, if wesbould admit 
the letters of all who would like to express 
opinions, we might draw out the subject to 
weatiness, If any point has been emitted, 
or has not been made clear, such will be 


| taken up, on request; but we cannot gointo 


special cases, which are only repetitions of 
the old plan under new names, and inquir- 


| ers about such will find their replies in the 








general discussion. Two letters, however, 
are worth attention, as being, in their way, 
typical. A pastor in a tbriving Wisconsin 
city writes, March 17th: — 


“Joining, as I did, between 50 
and Bh, my assessment is $2 each time and 
has not amounted to more than $20 to $24 
a-year on $2,000. My wife is insured in 
the ladies’ department, which is assessed 
separately, only on the death of women; 

.- . she pays 50 cents each time and 
has paid from $4 to $6 a-yearou $1,000. 
If, according to the old-line insurance 
theorists, the assessments become oppress- 
ive, tt costs nothing to drop it; meanwhile, 
we have been, on the principle of fire insur- 
ance, perfectly otected, at low rates, 
[Italics our own. 

‘*Permit me to suggest that no articles 
written by any advocate of old line fusur- 
ance will have very mach weight to turn 
back the tide from this new, safer, and far 
more economical method. The fact I gave 
you. before—that $3,000 for myself and 
wife has, for three years, Not cost over $30 
a year, while, after 20 years in the old New 
England Mutual, Iam still paying $108 a 
year—is of itself an unanswerable fact, 
which no theories about superior safety of 
the old-line companies and no taunts about 
graveyard insurance wil! meet. I 
can, with clear conscience, urge everyone 
of my parishioners who is insurable to 
adopt this as a far safer investment than to 
insure in any of the old companies. 

Ishall await with interest all that your 
able insurance writer may have to say; but 
the repeated attacks in THe INDEPENDENT 
upon the Mutual Benefit Socicties have 
only confirmed my opinion that they were 
written in the interest of those whose craft 
was endangered. . . . Be assured we 
shall not rest content to be forbidden by 
any state officer to solicit any and all men 
to insure in an order £0 wisely conducted 
and reo financially sound as to include 
among its members agents of the old in- 
surance companies, pastors of our largest 
churches, Jawyers of first-class ability, and 
bankers nota few, none of whom are es- 
pecially pleased with the intimation that 
they are utterly ignorant of business prin- 
ciples if they heartily approve of the co- 
operative and mutual principle,-as the 
safest, cheapest, and every way the best.” 

The society thus lauded proclaims itself 
“the greatest triumph of the age,” and its 
name is the “‘ Royal Templars of Temper- 
ance, the only successful total abstinence 
and mutual benefit order in existence.” It 
is located at Buffalo, is five years old, and 
uses the usual high-sounding names, as to 
which we quote again from the co-operative 
secretary, Mr. Alex. Gardner, who, in an 
explanatory circular, says that: ‘‘ You may 
dub yourself a‘ Knight’; you may call your- 
self Royal, or Imperial, or any other fancy 
name you choose {t cannot give you im- 
munity from the ordinary death-rate of 
mankind, nor wil] it enable you or any- 
body else to pay one dollar with seventy-five 
cents.” [This, as may be remembered, is 
quite im accord with what we said, some 
weeks ago, that no arrangements, or com- 
hinations, or high-sounding names can 
have any effect to suspend or mollify the 
mortality laws.] The financial] results stated 
in the above Jetter are equally, old and in. 
telligible. They.are,straight in line with 
experience, with the argument already pre- 
sented, and with the mortality laws, which 


are not suspended or held iv abeyance for 


a time, as to any. new insurance organiza- 
tion, but permit a7 sueh, on whatever 

















plan; ~-to--get alovug for ¢ few years 
on & comparatively light _deatl-loss, 
But, when strength and perpetuity for 
the ‘‘Royal Templars of Temperance” 
(or any other) are inferred from such 
a showing, the argument is no betier 
than when a youth (who naturally wonders 
why. others will allow themselves to be 
troubled by age and sickness) argues from 
his, present feeling that Ae will never die 
young. Each new.assessment society is the 
greatest triumph of. the age and is to solve 
the impossibility which its predecessors 
have attempted to their death. For ex- 
ample, the circular of the Chicago concern, 
already cited, says: 

**The plan of the Association carefully 
avoids two errors which havecrept into and 
destroyed a large number of so-called Mu- 
tual Aid Societies. Two of the errors 
which brought disaster upon them we vame 
in brief: first, frequent and burdensome as- 
sessments, caused by an unlimited member- 
ship; second, as the associations grew 
older, frequent deaths occurred among the 
older members, bringing an additional neces- 
sity for frequent assessments, as no plan 
was ever adopted by them by whieh an aver- 
age death-rate could be maintained from year 
to year.” [Italics as in circular. ] 

The escape from these errors is to be the 
limited membership (500) already men- 
tioned, and the infusion of ‘‘ young blood,” 
which is offered as triumphantly as if it 
were something new. 

The claim of good and cheap temporary 
insurance, at least, under the assessment 
plan, remains to be considered. The letter 
above quoted avers that, if assessments get 
heavy, ‘‘it costs nothing to drop it.” But 
it costs disappointment, when a man who 
supposed he had insured for life finds his 
society more mortal than himself. Con- 
sidered, also, ‘‘ on the principle of fire insur- 
ance,” he is net ‘‘perfectly protected,” be- 
cause the assessment society has no guar- 
anty for lasting even five years, and the 
amount of its insurance is always conjec- 
tural, not fixed. But, such us it is, is it 
‘‘at low rates”? We must turn to the U. 
B. again, because that society has actually 


furnished the insurance it promised, and - 


because its experience gives data for know!- 
edge, instead of leaving us to do what 
we can with vaguely-written circulars. 
From the age-tables of the U. B., given 
two weeks ago (from which anybody can 
verify the calculation for himself), we find 
that Class 4o0f Division A, averaging 808 
members in 1879, had 14 deaths in that year, 
calling for $17.31 apiece, to make up the 
$1,000; in 1880 this class averaged 772 
members and had 21 deaths, calling for 
$27.20 apiece. During 1879 the average of 
the class may be taken as 47}; during 1880, 
494. Expenses must be added ‘to this cost 
as shown; but in a regular company, wherea 
$1,000 policy is unquestionably good for 
$1,000, the cost of temporary insurance is 
$19.35 and $19.55 at the ages named, with 
expenses included. In 1874 the U. B. col- 
lected $20.50 from its members for each 
$1.000 of insurance carried, and their aver- 
age age was 46, at which age life insurance 
can be had for $19.80 per year for a term 
of seven years. In 1880 the U. B. collected 
$28.91 per $1,000, and its members averaged 
a fraction over 50, at which age seven-year 
policies can be had at $20.90 in ‘‘ old-line”’ 
companies, [These figures are from the 
rate-books of the New York Life, whichno 
longer issues term policies, as they are not 
called for.] Temporary insurance this 
certainly is, and nothing else; but is it 
cheap? It is the society, much more than 
the individual member, that needs to he 
insured; for it is strictly true and moderate 
to say that the man of middle life or 
younger age, who joins such a society, 
whether a freshly-formed one or not, if in 
good health himself, has much better prospect 
of surviving the society than ithas of surviving 
him, All that such evanescent and weak- 
ling guarantors can possibly do, therefore, 
is to furnish, perhaps, full insurance to 
those who are fortunate enough to die very 
soon and temporary insurance for the rest; 
hut these might obtain positive and definite 
insurance elsewhere, at as little cost, fora 
term at least as long as any society can be 
reasonably assumed to last. If this is 
denied as a sweeping condemnation, we 
simply appeal to experience, 

One thing the scheme can do, It can 
furnish comfortable support to organizers 
and, managers, whose required capital, in 
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money or otherwise, is only what will suf- 
fice to rent a cheap office and print a few 
bushels of circulars. This is an unpleasant 
branch of the subject; but we cannot avoid 
urging every dependent upon a co-opera- 
tive society to submit to the test of inquiry 
his faith asto the men in charge. Does 
he believe in them because he believes, or 
because his neighbor or his pastor believes, 
or for some better reason? 

Mr. E. F. Mandy, pastor of the Presby- 
terian church in Kingston, N. J., writes as 
follows, April 4th, w'th an especial request 
that we “will do us the justiceto priot” 
his letter: 

"The article on page 23 of issue for 
March 30th reads as if it were written in the 
interests of the old-line companies or with 
the extinguisher of prejudice on the eyes of 
the author. There is nothing that can pre- 
vent the success of the co-operative associ- 
ations, if they are properly worked. At 
least, so it seems to some of us. Especially 
do I want to say a word in defense of this 
sweeping attack (1) on all these associations 
as far as the Clerical Mutual, of Chicago, 
isconcerned. In my judgment, this asso- 
ciation is now just as sound as the New 
York Mutual or Equitable. It has over 500 
members. The families of the four mem- 
bers deceased last year each received over 
$3,275. Four died, 18 withdrew, and 46 
were added last year—a gaio of 29. Sup- 
pose (2) that this increase continues for 50 
or 100 yeurs, where is the unsoundness or 
want of success? Of course, the Mis-is- 
sippi will become dry if all its feeders 
cease to flow into it. ‘The New York Mutu- 
al or Equitable would have to stop busiuess 
(8) if it ceased to insure any more persons. 
Bo the Clerical Muiual would come to an 
end if it fniled to obtnin new members. 
But as long as young men enter the ranks 
of the ministry who need insurance this 
association will not fail to get new mem- 
bers, unles# we believe the stutements of 
such articles as the oneto which this is a 
brief demurrer. Being insured in the 
‘old.’ as well as the ‘pew’ plan, I feel 
as if T bad aright to express my opin- 
jon (4).” 

Brief comment will do for this. The 
article characterized asa ‘‘sweeping nttack” 
(1) was a calm stutement of facts from 
official reports and a putting of two prac- 
tical questions. As to the supposition (2), we 
have already disposed of the argumeut by 
supposing impossible cases, by which any- 
thing might be susceptible of proof. Asthe 
Mississippi is meationed, if we “ suppose” 
it to reverse its current and carry the Gulf 
Strenm up into the North, climatic changes 
would follow. The next illustration (8) 
follows the habit of assessment advocates 
by comparing things utterly unlike. Mr. 
Mundy is seriously mistaken in thinking 
necessions of new members necessary toa 
life insurance company. On the contrary, 
ove which conld not, after discontinuing 
pew business, carry and pay tn full all its 
policies as they matured is not strong and 
solvent. Quite true that failure to keep up 
ite members runs an assessment society out 
of funds, and because its members do not 
psy what insurance costs; but in a life com- 
pany they do pay what it costs, and whether 
waa company is kept up or whether it be- 
comes extinct naturally by the successive 
dying of its members does not affect the 
fulfillment of all contracts, last matured as 
well as first, Our friend’s opinion (4) would 
be in point if the question were to be 
settled by a consensus of opinions, instead 
of by appeal to the facts of experience; but, 
in reality, his opinion is of no value por is 
our own. We print his letter ‘jowever, 
because itis nothing but an eag-<ssion of 
personal faith, so obstinate withal that it 
seems to recoil from and almost resent a 
challenge to reasoning. 

Besides clergymen, whe in all sincerity 
nda precept to their example, men of busi- 
ness and general education, as well as the 
illiterate, are sometimes found in the co- 
cperative memberships. There is only one 
explanation: they believe what is told 
them and what they wish to have true, and 
do not put pencil to paper in independent 
inquiry of theirown. Thcir faith is great; 
but it is not based upon inquiry. Was 
there any lack of faith with the alchemists, 
or is there any lack with the seeker of per- 
petual motion now? Faith is excellent, on 
a good basis. A man may have faith that 
he will live long and acquire a fortune. If 
he chooses to rely on such faith, he will 
not seek life insurance. On the eontrary, 

if he seeks that, he does so because unwil- 
ling to trust to such faith, if be bas it; and, 
then, a reasoning man, who exercises his 
reason fully, will decide that what he re- 





quires in ap fosurance plan is, not au un- 
sustained faith, but a demonstrated certain- 
ty. If life insurance is not such a certain- 
ty, we know nothing earthly that 1s, If 
the assessment plav has been justified by ex- 
perience, in a single instance of fixed and 
clear success, to offset many hundreds, if 
not thousands, of failures, all of them repe- 
titions of an old attempt, with trifling 
changes, if any, we must leave the advo- 
cates of that plan to accept our challenge 
to name the case, and it shal] have all the 
publicity we can give. But the case they 
cite must pot consist of figures of present 
condition merely. It must cover a term of 
years, and must give publicly procurable 
statistics, susceptible of, at least, as clear 
and full analysis and comparison as we 
have been able to make in case of the un- 
fortunate U. B., whose fate shows what 
must befall the assessment plan when it 
really insures. The case presented must 
also stand criticism, for it will certainly 
receive that at our hands. 

The imputation of venality to articles 
which have, at least, been calm, orderly, 
and courteous, is, perhaps, in bad taste; but 
no matter. Suppose THe INDEPENDENT 
were subsidized, at an unheard-of price, by 
the ‘‘old-line” companies, how would the 
argument be affected by the question of 
motive? The mortality tables, the official 
reports, the arithmetic, and the facts of ex- 
perience, are not of our making. If we 
have offered any opinious of our own, they 
have not been offered as argument and 
they may pass for nothing. ‘The merits of 
the assessment scheme are independent of 
anybody’s desiresand motives. If theargu- 
ment presented here (for which no novelty 
is claimed) is sound, no reasoning man bas 
excuse for touching the co-operative 
scheme. If the argument is not sound, 
some of the advocates of that scheme are 
able to meet it. This argument has been 
presented, during a term of ten weeks, in 
a widely-circulated journal, amply respons 
ible in every way for its facts and opinions, 
and that it has not reached (or soon will 
reach) the attention of the more intelligent 
of the assessment advocates is not reason- 
able |» suppose. If they cannot meet it, 
the conelusion from that fact states itself. 
If they do not, they cannot. If they do 
not attempt to, they must be aware of their 
inability to meet fact and experience with 
assertions and ‘‘ illustrations.” 





CHEAP FIRE INSURANCE. 


Tue subject of fire underwriting is now 
attracting general attention. The press gen 
erally have given leaders devoted to the 
apalysis of this important question. Many 
journals have ventilated through their col- 
umns the ideas of men op whose business 
it bears direct influence, and to whom re- 
imbursement in case of loss by fire is a very 
important and practical question. 

Much statistical information has been 
furnished and careful records of the busi- 
ness compiled; but these things only serve 
to show its present condition and are not a 
solution of the difficulty, for there is a seri- 
ous difficulty in managing a company so as 
to make the income greater than the neces- 
sary expenditure, and, if this is not done, 
the security to the insurer is very slight and 
the policy of little value. Can people 
afford to insure themselves? Yes, perhaps, 
if they own a large amount of property, 
well distributed; but, if a man has about 
all he owns in one locality, he does not feel 
secure enough from loss to take the risk 
himself, but looks to a community of inter- 
ests, so that the percentage of expense 
shall be comparatively small and well 
divided. 

If the rates are to be continually de- 
pressed, year after year, how can this be ac- 
complished? No one wants a policy that is 
so cheap as to be, like poor meat, ‘‘dog 
cheap”; and yet, really, this is the thing 
that is being wrought out. 

The present method of conducting the 
fire insurance business is an experiment 
which seems to develope only in one 
direction, and that is backward. Carry- 
ing a company in these times of low 
rates ismuch the same as a gentleman 
with some capital at command engaging in 
a business irrespective of profit, using the 
income from his funds invested to meet the 
expenses of management. This will do very 


* Reserve for . 
NET SURPLUS. eocees dvccsceseoee 





well if his interest account is sufficient for the 
purpose, but be must not continually rollupa 
liability against bimsg!f in the way of obliga- 
tion, if he expects to keep bis capital intact. 
Now, the company with large interest re- 
ceipts might pay a dividend and partially 
meet the losses and expenses of running; 
but, as the rates are dropping down, and 
the Company still carrying its amount at 
risk, the collapse looks not very fur off. At 
least, soit has proved with a number of 
institutions of former good financial repute. 
People seem to forget that to a certain ex- 
tant the success of the company is the 
success of the individual; that the interest 
of the one is the interest of the other. In 
a number of cases where there is a partial 
loss the insured get something more than 
the actual] damage sustained, although the 
consequential damage is considered unin- 
surable. Those who believe in the “ live- 
and-let-live” policy do not quite appreciate 
that, under the present system of low rates, 
a great many companies have been forced 
out of business, only to be swallowed by the 
larger corporations, making consolidations 
of power that may, when they control the 
greater part of the risks, be used in another 
interest than that of the insured; but porsi- 
bly the public may quote to themselves the 
oll text ‘‘Sufficient unto the day,” etc., and 
are ready for that struggle when it comes. 

There is also a thought that should pre- 
sent itself to the manufacturers and others 
which they might well digest. The for- 
eign companies—which they patronize so 
liberally, and who have very little restraint 
upon their movements, except in a few 
states which require a deposit with the in- 
surance bureau—are using what profits 
they make here to pay dividends at home, 
and itis to them principally that the de- 
moralization isdue. They first seemed to 
think and acted upon the idea that cheap 
insurance was good insurance, and their 
course of action looks very like an effort 
to get the names on their books, with a 
view of raising the price when the monop- 
oly is consummated. Policies cannot be 
written cheaper than. at present and be 
worth much, and foreign companies will 
be among the first to favor a combination 
when business enough is secured to make 
it an object. 





INSURANCE ITEMS. 


Tue life insurance business in April 
was very large. showing a handsome gain, 
it is believed, over that of last year. The 
officers of allthe leading and sound com- 
panies seem to be in good spirits and are 
successfully pushing things in all direc- 
tions. 

.-Three English fire insurance com- 
panies, it is said, have written policies on 
the new Vanderbilt mansion and its con- 
tents, % the amount of $600,000, at the 
lew premium rate of twenty-five cents. 


.-The fire losses for the month of 
April were very great, indeed; larger, per- 
haps, than during any previous correspond- 
ing month in many years. 


-+--The Equitable Life is about to occu- 
py its flue new offices in Philadelphia, a 
move in the right direction. 





INSURANCE. 





1851. 1882. 


Massachusetts Mutual Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Thirty-one Years of Successful Experience. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 


Every policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 

The Mass. non-forfetture applies to all policies and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered. 
Examine ite merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


E. W. BOND, President. 


JOHN A. HALL, Secretary 
JOHN B, PENDERGAST, Sup't of Agencies, 


HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Ne. 181 —, N. ¥, 


“SG 


Total Assets, Jan. 1st, 1882..82,565,141 29 


B. 8. WALCOTT, President. 
I. REMSEN LANE, Vice-Pres’t aud Sec’y. 














(Fire) Insurance Co. 


341,657 63 
1,000,000 00 


Annee e eee eeeeeeeeeeereeeeee 


NET SURPLUS. 
Special Reserve Fund... _r = 
Guaranty Surplus Fund. 
Unallotted Surplus 


Total Cash Assets, Jan. — 

SEE cndecscecdibvesqnecreseanss $4,207,205 51 

DIRECTORS: 
GEO, T. HOPE. President. 
H. H. LAMPORT., Vice-President. 
F, C. MOORE, 2d Vice-President. 
SAMUEL D. B. SAMUEL A. SAWY 
GEORGE suis oe HENRY B. HYDE, _~ 
8B. CHITTENDEN, JNO ER 
H. SWAN Wiis ; 

HENRY Cc. BOWEN 
AURELIUS B. HULL, 


THEODORE L HUSTED, JOHN H. 
WM. H. CASW OHN H. EA 
D. &. OLD RENT ‘i 














; Cc 

HORACE B. CLA WM. H. HU , 
SEYMOUR L. HUSTED, EDWARD MARTIN 
ALEX. E. ORR, BRADISH JOHNSON 
WM. L. ANDR: 5. M. BUCKINGHAM, 
E. W. CORLIES, J.D. YE. 
GEO. W. LANE. JACOB WENDELL, 

AMES FRAS: INO. F. SLATER. 


z 
HIRAM BARNEY, 


CYRUS PECK, Secretar 

* “ih, M. KIRBY, Seo, Local Dep't. 
B. ©. TOWNSEND, Sec. Agency Dep’ 

CHAS. H. DUTCHER, Sec. Brooklyn Dep't. 


LAWRENCE TURNORE. 








The largest amount of Life Insurance at 
the smallest outlay. 


THE PROVIDENT 


Savings Life Assurance Society. 
Office, Western Union Building, 
New York, 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, President. 
WH. E. STEVENS, Secretary. 


YEARLY RENEWABLE POLICIES. 


si fe, and ine: — The protecti nie mre 
. ly x ive. 2 
- -t. is ‘or the whole of life OF as long 
as hey yt . year ear by itael? 
Large accumulations in the hands o: com are 
thus rendered policy’ never 
has at risk more than the actual cost of one year's in- 
surance. 

In the ante gp Ay tt 
a be of life 


pom mow y - OY Py - &-¥, 
bend for Circulars, giving rates and full explana 


ta” GOOD AGENTS WANTED. #1 


UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nos. 261, 262, 263, and 264 Broadway 
cor, Warren Street. 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS, 


$5,141,224.47, 
salve Eee features of t tis 


nre or 
eg NY fans 
LIBERALITY TO THE IN 


4 Forms of Life and Endowment Poltetes Isewed. 
T. a. a. BROSNAN, President. 
P. FRALEIG Geavetes 
S * BH. BURFORD, Actuary- 


MANHATTAN LIFE 


Insurance Company of New York. 


POLICY simple, definite, Mberal, nonforfeitabie 
incontestable. 











THIRTY-TWO years of success, 
SAFE. $2,112,000 Surplus by New York rule, 
~RELIA a Over $10,300,000 safely invested. 


State wanted in some of the best states. 
Local A ts wanted in every ry city and large Towa. 
Apply mt to this Co: ppenannty 


Cc. Y. WEMPLE, Vice-Pres't. 
N. 8. STEBBINS, Actuary. 


H. STOKES, Pres't. 
J. L. HALSEY, Sec’y, 


AMERIGAN LIFE TNSURANGE Cf, 


PHILADELPHIA, 


Insures Lives on the most de- 


sirable plans. 
GEORGE W. HILL, President, 
JOHN 8. WILSON, Secretary.. 


Charter Perpetual. 1882, 








1829. 


FRANKLIN FIRE 
Insurance Comp’y of Philadelphia. 
109, 00808 





fe ee at wa 
“‘Tetal Assets (Jan. 1st, 1882)...... $3,163,729 37 


Jas. W. McALL' 


‘one bene oT ee 
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May 18, 1882.] 
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THE 


EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society, 


120 Broadway, 


NEW YORK. 


Persons about to assure their lives will do 
well to examine the application and policy 
offered them, to see if they are filled with 
technical conditions, which might in the end 
invalidate the claims of their heirs. 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society invites 
a comparison of the conditions contained in its 
application and policy with those of any otber 
eompapy in the country, in orderthat intending 
assurers may judge for themselves. 

The public, although believing in the solv- 
ency of our leading companies and their 
ability to meet all obligations, have in some 
cases become dissatisfied with life assurance, 
from the disposition manifested by some com- 
panies to contest their claims on technical and 
insufficient grounds, because of the advantage 
they have over the policyholder in the appli- 
cation which be sigued when the assurance 
was taken. ; 

To meet this objection, the Equitable issues 

a policy which, after three yeara, is INCONTEST- 
aBLE, If any palpable fraud is attempted 
upon the Company, resistance will be made to 
the payment of further premiums before the 
expiration of the three years, and a demand 
for the discontinuance of the policy will be 
made while the policyholder is alive and able 
to defend his rights in person, rather than, 
as las been too often the case, that a company 
should continue to receive premiums for 
twenty or thirty years, and only in the event of 
death discover grounds upon which the pay- 
ment of the policy may be contested, and 
when the person whose life was assured is 
unable fo defend the attack made upon his 
character and the interests of his widow and 
children. 

The Equitable meets the requirements of the 
public by having a fair contract in its applica- 
tion and policy. All the policies issued by the 
Society since ite organization which have been 
three years in force are nOW INDISPUTABLE, 
Such policies in the event of the decease of the 
aseured are paid immediately upon the receipt 
at the Society’s office in New York of satis- 
factory proofs of death, without discount and 
without the usual delay of sixty or ninety 
days. 

The appreciation of the public of the course 
taken by the Equitable is shown by the fact 
that for a number of years it has transacted a 
Jarger amount of business than has been 
written by any other company in the world. 
The policies issued in 1881 amounted to $46,000, - 
000. This success has drawn upon the Society 
many attacks from those companies which do 
bot write an absoluteiy indisputable policy. 

The Equitable has an accumulation of 
$44,308.541.89; an income of $10,083,505.48; 
and a surplus of $9,915.496.89; and is pre- 
pared to write policies from one thousand to 
fifty thousand dollars in amount on all the 
approved forms. 

The Equitable originated and issues a Ton- 
tine Savings Fund policy, which may ran for 
10, 15. or 20 years, at the end of which time 
the policyholder will have the following 


OPTIONS. ™ 


1. He may surrender his policy and with- 
draw its full value in cash (i. ¢., the entire 
‘*Reserve’’ and his full share of profits. 

2. He may convert his assurance into a 
paid-up policy. 

8. He may draw his profits in cash and con- 
tinue his policy by paying premiums as before. 

4. Or be may buy an annuity with his profits 
and use it with the annual dividends in paying 
futare premiums on his policy. 

The profits which have been returned to the 
holders of these policies cannot be equaled 
under any other form of assurance. 

Persons who are considering whether they 
will assure their lives and who may desire 
additional information on the subject, or an 
explanation of the advantages offered by this 
Society, are requested to communicate with 
the officers or agents, who will give such com- 
Mmean:cations special attention. 


H. B. HYDE, President 


J. W. ALEXANDER, ) 


$5,000 FOR $4. 


UNITED STATES 
Mutual Accident Association, 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
409 BROADWAY. NEW YORK. 


incorporated Oct. | ith, 1877. 


CHAS B. PEET, President. 
eo R. PITCHER, Secretary. 


original and largest mutual accident company 


tn eee the world. 
Recommended to the public by over 10.000 business 
men in this city and vicinity, who, as policyholders, 
have tested its Rgastians wor! ing during the past five 
years, tn = es it has paid 900 8 at sight, 
wi 
An oer ay of # procures in this company 
$5, t insurance indemnity, 
whieh 1 may be continued at tthe rate of S —_ $10 per 
a saving of two-thirds the usual cost 
of of accident insurance in stock companies. 
All losses for death and weekly indemnity are paid 
from the funds of the Association, collected by an 
assessment of $2 u each De intervals | 4 
two or three months, as 8 
at their option and for their conventenee, rem mit for 
_< the rate of 
10 per an. s and receive for such remittance a 
posit receipt, thus avoiding any annoyance or risk 
of forfeiture. 
The Association has an Assured income exceeding 
$100,000 per annum for the permet of losses. It has 
no claims upon its books wages Sepe has no debts. 
All valid claims are paid at sight 


United States Mutual Accident Association, 
409 Breadweyv, New York. 
OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New Yorx, JANUARY 257TH, 1882. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of its 
affairs on the 3ist December, 1881. 


Prendam m Marine Risks from ist Jan- 
"188 nto SIst December, 188:.... $4,089,487 10 
reantumes on Policies not marked off 
ist January, 188 1,587,574 47 


otal Marine Premiums................+++ AM 081 82 


Premiums marked off from 1st January, 
1881, to 3ist December, 188! 


Losses paid during the same 
period......... = eoccccceee $1,775, £82 80 80 











The Company bas the following Asseus— 
United States and State of New York 


Stock, City, Bank, and other Stocks... §3,965,7%8 00 
Ss 4 stocks and otherwise. 1,729,500 00 
Real Estate an (atime ue the Com 
pany, estimated at.............. — ..esss 1.148 18 
Premium Notes oa Bills SEDCITERED..- 1,681,291 23 
Dat WD BARE...0.ccvesscccccvecvccccceccccce 3 7,765 
eeecerececesescccccsoeseseseess $13,175,466 40 





THIRTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL REPORT 


NEW YORK LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OFFICE Nos. 346 AND 348 BROADWAY. 





January ist, 1882. 


Amount of Net Cash Assets, January Ist, 1881.........secceeceeeee+-G41,344,120 85 
REVENUE ACCOUNT. : 


Premiums. .cocccccccccccccccccccsceecccescces . - $8,438,684 07 
Less deferred premiums, Jan, Ist, 1881.............. 887,972 13—§8,050,711 94 
Interests and rents (including realized gainson real 
estate Gobd)....ccccccccccccccccce naesecodeswaces GEE De 
Less interest accrued Jan, Ist, 18B1....cceeeeseeeess | 357,167 37— 2,482,654 33—$10,483,366 27 
$51,827,487 12 
DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 
Losses by death, including reversionary additions to same........ $2,013,208 32 
Endowments matured and discounted, including reversionary ad- 
ditions to same....... @ eecsesesecoeoee eecerdcaccee o6e cecece +» 564,924 96 
Annuities, dividends, and returned premioms on canceled policies.. 2,513,601 94 
Total paid Policyholders.........ceeceeseeeesess + $0,091,820 22 
Taxesand reinsurances...........+++ Ce cevcccccccocececcccosce eooee 224,772 24 
Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses, aud physicians’ fees... 1,001,027 59 


Office and jaw expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc........ 379,860 21— $6,097, 480 26 26 


$45,130,006 86 








ASSETS. 

Cash in bank, on hand, and in transit (since received). .......0...++ $1,271,588 41 
Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks 

(market value $19,815,806 20).......ccceccccccccecccees sisenres 17,216,581 42 
i asda 56 sis:0.005009008se been dzanebeesnsbeeqadesncescéaabe ++. 4,486,506 62 
Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real estate "(batldings thereon 

insured for $16,940,000 00 and the policies assigned to the 

Company as additional collateral security)...........+++++ «+++ 18,215,030 78 
Temporary loans (secured by stocks, market value $2,883,577 50).. 2,376,000 00 





Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, tne 
seventh of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1877 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
seventh of February next, from which date all tuter- 
est thereon will cease. The certificates to be pro- 
duced at the time of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year end- 
ing Sist December, 188!, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the second of May next. 

By order of the Board. 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 


J.D. JONES HORACE GRAY, 
CHAR DENNIB, EDMUND W. CORLIES, 
W. H. H. MOORE, JOHN : 
LEWIS CURTIS ADOLPH LEMOYNE, 
CHARLES H. RUSSELL, ROBT B MINTURN, 
DAVID LANE, G¥ORGE W. LAN 
GORDON W. BURNHAM, EDWIN D. MORGAN, 
A. A. RAVEN ROBERT L. A 
WM. STURGIS, JAMES G. DE FOREST. 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD SAMUEL ET. 
0. LOW CHARLES D. LEVERICH, 

WILLIAM, E. DODGE, WILLIA YCE, 

OYAL LPS WILLIAM H. FOGG, 
THOMAS ¥. YOUNGS, THOMAS B. CODDINGTON, 


t--| 
S335 


RACE K. THURBE R, 
JOHN D, HEWLETT WILLIAM DEGR 
WILLIAM H. WEB HENRY CONT, INS, 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, JOHN L. RIKER. 


J. D. JONES, President, 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-Pres't. 
A. A. RAVEN, 8d Vice-Pres’t 


NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


OF BOSTON. 


Assets . +++ + + 6 «© + $15,941,879 40 
Liabilities .....+.. . 13,352,918 88 


Total Surplus .,.... - 82,588,960 52 

BENJ. F. STEVENS, President, 
JOS. M. GIBBENS. Secretary. 

wage CONTINENTAL 

t Ling CeCe 


on pvr hi 
Conn. 











ASSETS, 
$2,734.417.49 
SURPLUS, 


$504,337.06. 
JA8. 8. He ARSON, 





WILLIAM ALEXANDER, Secretary. 





*Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the Company on 
these policies amounts to $2,879,000), .......5-.seeeeeceeeees - 645,227 34 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due 
sequent to Jan. Ist, 188Z........cccccesersevcereccceseveses 452,161 00 4 
*Premiums on existing policies in course of tran-mission and col- 
lection (estimated reserve on these policies $300,000, included 
in liabilitie®)......cccccsescccccseccccesscess ecccvccce eccccccce 227,032 97 
Agents’ balances......-.sseeseeeeceees eocccees seececceess eeovcece 48,678 57 
Accrued interest on investments Jan. let, 1882... eccccccccocece 291,254 80-—-$45, 130,006 86 
Excess of market value of securities over cost... seeeeveccces eeeee $2,008,774 78 





*A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual annual 
report filed with the Insurance Department of the Stule of New York, 


CASH ASSETS, Jan. Ist, 1882 - - - - - 


Appropriated as follows: 





Adjusted losses, due subsequent to Jan. Ist, 1882............+. sees $361,544 70 
Reported losses, awaiting proof, etc... ......ceccesceesceeeecees «s+ 187,430 98 
Matured endowments, due and unpaid (clatms not presented)...... 50,252 67 
Annuities, due and unpaid (uncalled for).............seeeeeeeeeees 2,965 35 
Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies; partici satin: ineur- 

ance at 4 per cent. Carlisle net premium ; non-participating at 

5 per cent. Carlisle net premium..........6e.eeseeeceeeereres . 39,716,408 63 
Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine ‘Dividend Fund, over 

and above a 4-per-cent. reserve on existing policies of that class. 2,054,244 03 
Reserved for premiums paid in advance.....seceseeseceeceesers ee. 28,889 67 

; $42,401,745 03 
Divisible Surplus at 4 per Cent..........ccecee-ceccccecccesccsceccs «e+» 4,827,036 61 
Estimated Surplus by the New York State Standard at 43 per ct., over... 10,000,000 00 


From the undivided surplus of $4,827,086 the Board of Trustees has declared a Reversionary 
Dividend to participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on 
settlement of next annual premium. 


During the year 9,041 policies have been issued, insuring $32.374,281. 


dan. Ist, 1878, 45,605. Jan. Ist, 1878, $127,901,887. 

Number of dan. Ist, 1879, 45,005. Amount | Jan. Ist, 1879, 125,282,144, 
Jan. Ist. 1880, 45,705. Jan. 1st, 1880, 127,417,763. 

Policies in Force , Jan. Ist, 1881; 48,548. at Risk Jan. Ist, 1881, 125,726,916, 
| Jan. ist, 1882, 58;927. Jan. ist, 1852, 151'760,824. 


1877, $1,688,128. 1877, $1,867,457. Jan. 1st, 1878, $2.664,1 
Death- | 197s’ "1687,676, come | 1g7q' y/o4n'gs5, Divisible | Fan" iet” 1879, ent ae 
claims 1678, ie ae from 1879, 2,083,650. Surplus at 7 jets 1980, 3,120,371 

, 1.731.721. » 2,317,889, 5 an. Ist, 1881, 4,205,006 

Paid. [1ss1, 2,013,208. [terest | i491) giasciesa. Per Cont. | Tan’ ist, 1982) 4’gu7'038 

TRUSTEES: 
MORRIS FRANKLIN, DAVID DOWS. CHARLES WRIGHT, M.D. 


WM. H, APPLETON, 
WILLIAM BARTON, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, 
H. 8B. CLAFLIN, 
JOHN M. FORMAN, 


GEORGE A. OSGOOD, 
HENRY BOWERS, 
LOOMIS L. WHITE, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, 
8. 8. FISHER, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS. 


THEODORE M. BANTA. Cashier. MORRIS FRANKLIN, 


D. O’ DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. President. 


EDWARD MARTIN, 
JOHN MAIRS, 
HENRY TUCK, M.D., 
ALEX. STUDWELL, 
R. SUYDAM GRANT, 








= 


pa Ata an a WILLIAM H, BEERS, 


HENRY TUCE, %.D., {Medical Examiners iee-President and Acteary, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


$41,228,181 64 
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Oud and Boung, 


RESURREXIT. 


BY ALICE NEVIN. 

Tr isa custom in some of the Moravian towns to 
herald the awning of Easter morning with the music 
of trombones and trumpets. At sunrise the congre- 
gation form in procession, and proceed to the ceme- 
tery, headed by four trombonists, playing glad Easter 
music, Whenever, also, a death occurs in the congrega- 
tion, it is announced from the church-tower by the play- 
ing of a dirge upon the trombones. 

Last Easter morning, at Bethlehem, Pa,., between 
. four and five o'clock, just as the congregation were 
starting for the cemetery, an old trombonist passed 
away, aged eighty-three, the last of a quartette who 
had played together for fifty years or more. 





*T1s a quaint old custom, handed down 

In a certain quiet Moravian town, 

To proclaim to the world on Easter Morn, 

With sound of solemn trombone and horn, 

That “Christ has arisen” that ‘“‘death is no 
more,”’ 

That “all the dread conflict and battle are o’er.” 

As the joyful news from the old church-tower, 

In the glimmering dawn of the morning hour, 

Thrills through the air and scatters the gloom 

That has shrouded the door of the sealéd tomb, 

The people hasten with eager feet 

The graves of their loved and lost to greet ; 

And the earth, and the air, and the sky rejoice 

And sing Alleluia with jubilant voice. 


For many a year, at the break of day, 

Four trombone-players wended their way 

To the silent church-tower ; first to pray 

That He, who had triumphed o’er death and 
the grave, 


Would grant, in His mercy, their souls to save. 
Then, deep, sonorous, solemn, and slow, 

Like the swelling waves of the sea below, 

The blended tones of their trumpets arose, 


Proclaiming Christ conqueror over His foes. 

The people assembled; they marched at the 
head 

Of the throng that pressed on to the graves of 
their dead, 

And, with music victorious, they hailed Him, 
arisen, 

Whe bad broken the portals of death’s gloomy 
prison. 


Thus for five decades of years, side by side, 

This band of comrades, trusty and tried, 

Played to herald the Easter dawn, 

Played a dirge for the souls that were gone; 

Until together they all grew gray ; 

Then, one by one, they passed away— 

Passed away, and were laid to rest 

"Neath the neighboring church-yard’s grassy 
breast ; 

And others were called to take the place 

Of each vanished, dear, familiar face. 


At last there remained but one of the four, 
And he, till fourscore years or more, 

Waited with calm and steadfast breath 

The coming of Him whom men call Death. 
Whom men call Death ; he said, instead : 
“The coming of Life to one who was dead.” 
As he wearily sighs ‘‘ Dear Lord, how long?”’ 
The Easter Morn breaks clear and strong ; 
The shade and the gloom of night all past, 
He sees the dawn of Heaven, at last; 

And, as the strains he loved to hear 

Fall on his closing, dying ear, 

His spirit, from earth and its bonds set free, 
Is wafted on high, his Lord to see. 


LANCASTER, Pa. 





NANCY'S TROUBLE. 


BY ROSE TERRY COOKE. 








——" To thine own self be true, 
And it will follow as the night the day 
Thou canst not then be false to any man.” 

“Wei?” Solomon White said it. He 
was anxious, waiting, impatient; but he knew 
no better way to express it than by this uni- 
versal syllable of the tribe of Jonathan. 
**Well” is their shibboleth, It means any- 
thing, everything, or nothing, according to 
its accentuation. Now and here it meant 
“‘ Are you going to answer me ? and is it yes 
or no ?” 

Nancy looked down at the shining acorns 
that strewed the grass before her; she turned 
one or two idly with her foot ; one hand 
was behind her, as she leaned against the pas- 
ture-fence in the shade of a great oak tree 
by the roadside, the other held a little new- 
peeled switch, with which she meant to drive 
the cows home. Now she snapped it sharply 
‘round a gorgeous purple thistle-flower, the 
last of the season, and enraged the gold- 
barred bumble bees, feasting on that royal 
bloom. 

But Nancy did not care about the bees, 
She wanted to let down the bars and let the 
cows out. Twilight was coming and she did 
not wish to answer Solomon. She turned 
her head away impatiently and said : 
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“*T want to get them cows out; it’s nigh to 
milkin’ time.” 

Solomon was steadfast. 

“You can’t do it, Nancy Vyner, not till 
you’ve giv’ me my answer. You've fooled 
me long enough. I can’t stand no more on ’t. 
Here I be, sech asI be, Take me or leave 
me.” 

Nancy was scared. She was used to a 
more pliant and submissive mood in her lov- 
ers than this of the young miller. She did 
not often meet with a man about Twining 
who would not go far and fast to do her 
pleasure, She was pretty, bright, decided, 
cheery as a chick-a-dee, and coquettish as an 
oriole. It was something new to meet this 
masterful creature, who had waylaid her at 
the bar-place and stood with one arm over 
its top rail, quite careless of the snuffling, 
huddling cows, who poured their sweet and 
eager breath into his face, and touched his 
brown hand with their dewy muzzles, in their 
impatience. Only very lately had Sol. White 
enrolled himself among Nancy’s lovers ; in 
fact, though he was a neighbor’s son, he had 
but lately lived in Twining. He had been ten 
years in Vermont, with his uncle, learning 
his trade; and now had come back to take 
his dead father’s place and run the mill on 
Big Brook. Well he remembered little 
Nance Vyner, the pet of the district school, 
with rich brown curls hanging round her 
rosy face, and eyes like a young robin’s, so 
bright and large and shy. Many a time had 
he taken her down school-hill on his red 
sled, her gay laugh of delight ringing out 
over the snow like sleigh-bells. Many a 
spicy apple, late peach, bunch of wild grapes, 
or handful of winter green berries had he 
brought the merry, willful creature; and often 
had he carried home her dinner-hasket, that 
she might fill her own hands with wild flow- 
ers or berries; but he had never thought of 
her in his absence, except as a child, and he 
found her a beautiful young woman—the 
thick curls gathered up now into a heavy 
coil, yet still waving all over her head with 
the rich tint of a fresh chestnut-shell, one of 
the loveliest colors in Nature ; her eyes full 
of feeling, intelligence, and fun, more beau- 
tiful than ever, if not so startling in size; 
and her clear,dark skin glowing with healthy 
color; while her lips were scarlet as the 
winter-berries he used to fetch her. Solo- 
mon White fell in love at once. He could not 
help it; but he resented the sweet madness, 
for he had, in his own phrase, ‘‘ somethin’ 
else to do.” His father’s small property 
must be settled ; his step-mother taken to 
her brother’s home in Vermont, for she was 
far gone in consumption and her two chil- 
dren had died before their father. 

Then there was the old house to repair 
and paint; and the mill to rebuild, it had 
been so long neglected. This would take 
much of his father’s savings and all of his 
own time; but the mill was the only grist 
mill for twenty miles about Twining, and 
must be put in order at once or lose its 
abundant custom. The business was too 
good to lose; the house could wait, Fall 
freshets would not interfere with that. As 
for marrying, it was folly to think of it as 
yet; but he did not remember all this at all 
when he saw Nancy come in to church that 
first Sunday, in her little white bonnet and 
pink cambric dress. ‘‘ At her feet he bowed; 
he bowed down and fell,” the most devoted 
of all her adorers, but, as she soon discov- 
ered, the most manly. 

It was June then ; it was early September 
now; and until to-day Nancy had managed 
by the little feminine arts, that with her were 
an instinct, to keep him all these weeks at a 
proper distance, to give him no chance for a 
private interview, no opportunity to put his 
heart-beats into speech. 

It is true he was not as determined always 
as to-day, or she could not have put him 
aside soeasily. He had a long struggle with 
his common sense, his practical view of 
things, his better judgment, before he gave 
way to this mighty impulse ; he knew very 
well that he could not marry for a year, 
at least, perhapstwo. Thestrictest economy 
alone could support him until the mill re- 
sumed business in a renovated condition 
and the house was fit to livein again. He 
could endure life in the one habitable room, 
buy his bread of a neighbor, and cook his 
own simple meals, for he was a thrifty, en- 
during, patient, and strong man; but he 
could not ask a wife to share his temporary 
poverty and discomfort and one of the fixed 
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principles of his character was never to be 
in debt. 

But all these decisions and previsions van- 
ished when he saw admirers hovering about 
Nancy like the bees on that thistle she was 
bent on destroying. Passion was stronger 
than reason. Is it ever weaker? He made 
his own opportunity. She always went for 
the cows at night; for her father was lame, 
and Solomon managed to be so near Uncle 
Vyner’s pasture at the right moment that he 
intercepted Nancy just as she got tothe bar- 
place, and would have kept her and the cows 
waiting till midnight, rather than not put an 
end to the alternations of hope and fear that 
made his food bitter and his nights sleepless. 

It was new to Nancy to be wooed in this 
manner-‘*Take me or leave me” ; but not quite 
unpleasing. She was conscious long before 
that Sol. White was far the most agreeable 
of her admirers; but till to-day she had not 
admitted to herself that she loved him. The 
idea that she might ‘leave him” flashed 
across her in that moment with the deep 
conviction that,if she did leave him,he would 
leave her. He was not of a sort to be whistled 
back, like a dog. Her heart beat; her color 
rose hotly; she drew her other hand from 
behind her and pinched the ruffled apron 
into a bunch of unseemly creases. Sol. 
came a littlenearer. She looked at him side- 
wise, with a glance that he read easily, and 
then—he took her! Are there such things 
as coincidences ? Do things happen? I leave 
the question open to such as care to pursue 
it; for my part, I believe nothing happens, 
not a sparrow falls idly to the ground. The 
Bible and my own eyes have fixed me in this 
faith. Just now ncither Sol. nor Nancy 
imagined for a moment that any other eyes 
than the mild, staring purple orbs of the 
impatient cows beheld the lingering kiss and 
long embrace with which he answered hershy, 
sidclong look. But two miles off, high upon 
the green side of Cassell Hill, from an upper 
window of the large brown house where 
Squire Mat. Dutton lived, that worthy was 
deliberately watching them through a ship’s 
glass, which his uncle, old Captain Dutton, 
had brought home from sea, when he made 
his last voyage, gave up the ship, and 
brought his dollars, his rheumatism, and his 
Nephew Mat. home to Twining, and repur- 
chased the old Dutton place, the meadow- 
farm, the hill pastures and the brown house, 
to live in while he might and die in when 
he must. 

He was a cross old sea-dog. It was only 
by cringing and coaxing, smiling when he 
wanted to stab, and speaking blandly when 
he was hungry to swear, that Nephew Mat. 
got along with the Captain. 

Some rest he had when the old man rigged 
his glass to a standard in his bed-room win- 
dow, and inspected the farm lying below 
him, to be sure that ‘‘all hands manned the 
ropes,” as he expressed it. And woe to the 
skulker whom he caught taking a bit of rest 
on the sultriest day or pausing for a bite of 
pie and cheese from his dinner-pail before 
the meeting-house bell rung for noon. He 
made short work with any such transgressor. 
However, his own time was brief. Ten years 
of creeping, smiling, lying, cringing, pinch- 
ing, sparing, saving, and dishonesty enfran- 
chised Mat. from his slavery, and left him a 
poor rich man; rich in dollars and fields, 
poor in love, in generosity, in joy—yes, a 
veritable pauper in all that makes life worth 
living. For the abundance of man’s life 
consisteth not in the things that he possess- 
eth, any more to-day than it did two thousand 
years ago. I know two poor people at this 
present speaking, who work hard for daily 
bread, struggle with debt, precarious health, 
and have no earthly prospect of better 
things, who are happy as the day is long; 
and side by side with them I can place two 
others who grind their lives away, with 
pinched and sorrowful faces, day in and day 
out, for money; merely money. They groan 
and sigh, and have no pleasure in their 
abundance, no merry hosts of friends, no 
clinging arms of children; for theirs are all 
trained up in loveless neatness and intellect- 
ual cramming, but only the carking of 
hourly care and dread lest they come to that 
poverty which is but an imagination, yet has 
terrors far mightier than its fact brings to 
the hearth of the unselfish and loving. Of 
this hapless sort was Matthew Dutton. He 
Jived—or existed—in the old homestead, like 
a mouse in a cheese, in one corner ; only 
without the mouse’s prospect of final and 
total possession and comfort. The pleasant 








square rooms and their goodly old-time fur- 
niture were shut into utter darkness. He 
sat and slept in one of the front bed-rooms, 
where his uncle had lived and died, and ate 
in the outer kitchen, with the deaf old 
woman who did his housework. He had no 
company, it was too expensive; he never 
visited, for he had no friends and wanted 
none; his time was spent in overseeing his 
farm, in making profitable investments, in 
adding field to field, in building barns and 
laying up treasure—not at all in Heaven, for 
he was Dives, indeed; begging was an offense 
to him—more, it was an insult. He had 
neither pity nor help to give a suffering man; 
but the scorn of the successful and the 
taunt of him that is at ease were heaped 
upon any who sought mercy or charity from 
him. He always went to church—such peo- 
ple always do; partly to pass the time in 
which public sentiment in New England for- 
bids men to work, too often because it is re- 
spectable to appear religious and preserves 
a man’s social position. I have known, in- 
deed, one man advise another to become a 
member of the church he himself was about 
to join, on the ground that it would increase 
his business prospects. But Matthew Dut- 
ton did not give advice; he only went to 
meeting, paid for his slip, and kept it well- 
cushioned. Whatever he did go for, one 
thing is certain: he found his fate there, 
though he was well over fifty years old 
when he happened one Sunday to be startled 
by the fall of a hymn-book from the gallery, 
and, looking around, beheld Nancy Vyner, 
dimpling, smiling, blushing, a miracle of 
beauty, in the middle of the sallow, gaunt, 
‘*hard-favored”” women who constituted the 
choir of Twining church. 

It is easy enough.to explain why he had 
never seen her before. He sat in the “‘ high 
places of the sanctuary,” as Parson Plover 
called the front pews, and Nancy had sung 
in the choir ‘‘ ever since she was fifteen years 
old,” as she stated it; four long years! She 
was down the stair and away long before 
Matthew Dutton could reach the door; and 
her home was on the south road, while he 
went due north. He might have looked 
around, to be sure, many a time, but*it was 
not thought ‘‘mannerly” in Twining to stare 
at the singers, and he never turned his head. 
Now it was turned, indeed, one of those 
mad passions that do sometimes lay hold on 
a man of his age possessed him, burned in 
his veins like fever, rioted in his dull brain 
till it became for the time acute and plot 
ting and filled his days with dreams and 
plans, all about pretty Nancy. 

His first step, of course, was to make her 
acquaintance, and before long occasion 
came. One of his beautiful herd of Alder- 
neys, from some unknown cause, fell sick, 
and, Jesse Vyner being noted for his veteri- 
nary skill, the "Squire at once went for him 
to come up to the Dutton farm, and on the 
way met Nancy, driving their own cows 
home from pasture. Jesse was skillful or 
lucky enough to relieve the animal in a 
few hours, and then took time to inspect the 
herd. If ’Squire Dutton had a Jove for any- 
thing in the world, it was for these beautiful, 
gentle creatures, and when Jesse reached 
home he poured out his surprise to Nancy. 

“Well, I was beat. I'd allers supposed he 
was the meanest cretur the Lord ever made; 
but to see him a-cossetin’ and a-pettin’ them 
dumb critters took me a-back, I tell ye. I 
never see & man so consarned about caows in 
my life. Shows ’t ye can’t most always tell 
what a feller is by what folks tell. I 
shouldn’t wonder but what he might be a 
middling good feller, after all.” 

Perhaps he would have changed his mind 
if he had known that ’Squire Dutton’s fre- 
quent calls on him, after this beginning of 
acquaintance, were but a pretext to meet 
pretty Nancy, and that the first step, after 
his cow was again cropping the June grass 
with her ordinary appetite, was to rig his 
uncle’s telescope at such an angle that 
Nancy’s morning and evening walk to and 
from the hill pastures was watched by this 
gloating lover every day, and the powerful 
lens brought her innocent beauty so close to 
him that, while his dark cheek reddened and 
his sunken eye glittered, he would sometimes 
involuntarily reach out his hand, asif to lay 
it upon her, and recoil from the empty space 
that lay between them, with a curse on his 
own folly. 


On the day our story begins, as he stared 
with clenched hand and trembling lips on 
the little scene at the bar-place, he found 
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love has its days of bitter, as well as of sweet | over the hill to ‘‘ Aunt Sarann,” her friend | old woman, soothing her with gentle hands | swore a fearful oath, that roused all Nancv’s 


poison; and, while he watched the two re- 
cover their memory, withdraw from each 
other’s arms, and proceed to let the aston- 
ished cows out of the pasture, like the spider 
who lies in his hollow cell, meditating a crime, 
he turned over in his unscrupulous mind all 
possible plans toward arriving at Nancy’s 
hand, for he placed as little confidence in the 
truth and purity of her heart as a bad man 
ever places in a woman. 

She, unthinking as the fly that hangs on 
its rainbow wings, poised in the rapt bliss of 
summer and sunshine, thought no more of 
*Squire Dutton than the aforesaid fly does of 
the attent spider. She was happy, and Sol. 
was riding high on the tenth wave of human 


bliss. 

They both knew a long waiting lay before 
them, for he had told her all about his affairs, 
with that sweet expansion of the heart com- 
mon to lovers; a double egotism, dear even 
to the worst egotists. But who cared for 
waiting, now they really knew they loved 
each other ? Nancy was not the lofty, senti- 
mental type of girl. She was not “‘one to die 
for it,” in an unrequitted agony. She loved 
wisely, never too well. Her calm tempera- 
ment, though really underlaid by deep feel- 
ing, her poise, her self-possession had been 
one of her greatest charms. Men like to 
pursue, not to be pursued; though the 
woman who loves unasked be the sweetest, 
the most generous, the gentlest, and loveliest 
of her sex, she is an upstart weed in the eyes 
of a man, who will worship and wed another, 
calculated to make his life bitterly wretched, 
if only she be coy-and cold. The chase, not 
the prey, is man’s motto. But once won, 
Nancy proved an utter captive. She surren- 
dered with no quarter, her coyness fled, her 
coldness departed; she loved her lover and 
was 10 way ashamed to own it. This uncon- 
ditional submission added a charm of warmth 
and sweetness she never yet had worn, and, 
out of the Garden of Eden, no happier pair 
walked homeward than these two, while that 
old serpent watched them with eyes of ma- 
lignant scrutiny. Autumn went by fast, 
with its husking-becs and apple-parings, and 
quilting frolics. Nancy and Sol. kept their 
secret to themselves. To all others she was 
more cold and less coy, gentle, reserved, reti- 
cent, as never before; while Solomon White, 
in the highest health and spirits, was the 
life of every rustic revel and devoted him- 
self with strict impartiality to each girl in 
the village in succession. And ’Squire Dutton 
for the first time in his life began to visit his 
neighbors, angle for invitations, frequent 
prayer-meetings and singing-schools, and 
more than once escorted Nancy home to her 
father’s house, while Sol. smiled from his 
corner, secure of her in his heart, and she 
thought old ’Squire Dutton was “‘ real kind” 
to go home with her; for in her eyes he was 
a venerable personage, somewhere on her 
father’s plane of years, not to be thought of 
as vulnerable to the darts of Cupid or, 
indeed, capable of any softer affection than 
the greed of gain. But the Squire had the 
piercing vision of jealousy to enlighten him 
He perceived every stolen glance shot at 
Nancy from Sol.’s keen eyes; every deepen- 
ing tint of color in her face that showed her 
consciousness of Sol.’s presence; and, while 
he became daily more enamored of the girl, 
he revolved more continually in his mind 
plans for gaining her. Through the long 
Winter he paid weekly visits to the Vyner 
farm, and was sure to bring Jesse a news- 
paper, a few apples from his Winter Seek-no- 
Further trees, famous all over Twining as the 
longest keeping and best eating apple in the 
county and one of the rarest. Jesse Vyner 
was old and getting feeble; he had been 
torn and tortured with the common experi- 
ence of New England farmers—rheumatism 
in all its phases. Kindness and courtesy 
were rare virtues among his kind, and he 
felt the ’Squire’s deeply, if silently. Sol. 
did not concern himself about this. Anold 
man like the "Squire was good company for 
Uncle Vyner, he thought, and, not having 
made public his engagement to Nancy, he 
himself dared not pay her those Sunday- 
evening visits that in Twining were always 
considered such an announcement. Indeed, 
the gossips were already talking about Mat. 
Dutton’s attentions to Nancy, founded on his 
weekly visits; and when, about the middle 
of June, these rumors at last came to her ears, 
in her anger and excitement, she at once 
seized her sun-bonnet, left her father to spell 
Out his weekly paper alone, and sped away 








and confident ever since she could remem- 
ber, for Nancy had never known a mother. 

Sarah Ann Vyner was her father’s aunt, 
though about his own age, for she was 
his father’s half sister. She was an old 
maid, living by herself in a tiny red house on 
the hill above Jesse’s farm, preferring soli- 
tude and independence to the home with 
other people more than one friend stood 
ready to give her, and earning her bread in 
various ways common to a thrifty New 
England woman. 

She braided whip-lashes, wove carpets 
from the rags that good housewives save and 
sew in strips for that purpose; she knit sale 
stockings, picked berries, made root beer and 
currant wine, and, whenever occasion of- 
fered, went out to nurse the sick. 

To her well belonged the stately and 
gracious name of Sarah; for she was honest, 
generous, gentle, and refined in nature, as a 
“lady” should be, and many a perplexed 
spirit sought her counsel, many a hurt heart 
came to her for comfort and help, and it was 
she who always stood between the living 
and the dead everywhere in Twining. But 
nobody called her Sarah. Yankee fashion, 
she answered first to ‘‘Sary,” and, as we de- 
light here to honor, above all, a middle name, 
hers was tacked to the other perpetually, 
and, in the elisions of hasty speech, she be- 
came in time known all abroad as ‘‘ Aunt 
Sarann.” But ‘‘what’s in a name”? This 
odd one meant shrewd sense, kindness, and 
help to all who heard it; to none more than 
Nancy, as she burst into that clean little 
kitchen and flung herself down in the old 
rocking-chair, exclaiming : 

‘*T’m jest as mad as I can live and breathe!” 

“You don’t say so,” laughed Aunt Sarann, 
gently. ‘‘Do you bite, Nancy?” 

“‘Tcould! I feel just like it!” 

**Not me, I hope.” 

‘*You! I guess not. I dono who ’tis yet. 
All I know is the one that fetched and carried 
to me; though madam claimed she done it, 
because she thought she had ought to,” said 
Nancy, with biting sarcasm and no grammar. 

Aunt Sarann smiled. 


“ Well, dear, folks that think they ought } 


to fetch onkind stories don’t gener’lly see 
their duty clear to carry the pleasant ones, 
I've noticed. But what is ’t now, Nancy? 
You wouldn’t be so tore up by the roots for 
nuthin’, or I don’t know ye.” 

‘Well, Sam. Dunnett come over this after- 
noon, after Downy’s calf. Father said he’d 
sell it to him; and she come, too, and I run 
out to speak with her. Pretty soon she 
says, a8 soft as mush, a-lookin’ at me with 
her yaller eyes: ‘I wish ye good luck, Nance 
Vyner,’ says she. ‘’Tain’t every poor girl 
can get a rich man like ‘Square Dutton for 
to keep company with her.’” 

‘* Aunt Sarann, I was mad as fire! I kep’ 
in real good, though. I guess my eyes 
snapped some; but I spoke up, kinder softly, 
’s though I was talkin’ to the cat, and says 
I: ‘Mis’ Dunnett, you’re mistook. I haven’t 
got no int’rest in Squire Dutton; nor he in 
me, as I know of.’ ‘Well,’ says she, ‘I hear 
he comes ’round here Sabba’-day nights, 
reg’lar; and everybody knows what that sig- 
nifies.’ ‘Signifies this time ’t one old man 
calls ’round to see another,’ says I. ‘He 
ain’t so dreadful old, now,’ says she. ‘Older 
fellers ’n he hez married younger ’n you, 
*fore now.’ ‘That’s nothin,” says I. ‘He 
ain’t no more to me than Parson Plover is, 
not in the way of company; nor so much, 
for he ain't nighso good company.’ ‘H’m!’ 
says she, kinder sniffin’ and laughin’ togeth- 
er, andI just got ready to give her one talkin’, 
when he come out with the calf and they 
driv off. Ain’t it mean, now?” 

‘* What makes ye so mad about it ?” asked 
Aunt Sarann, turning her calm, dark eye full 
onto Nancy’s troubled countenance. A 
sudden blush, angry as the stormy red of 
dawn, swept across the fresh, girlish features 
at this question. Aunt Sarann smiled. 

**Well, you see— Well, I don't like to 
have folks talkin’ about me, anyway.” 

‘You can’t noways helpit, Nancy. They 
will. ‘Tis their natur’ to, as the hymn-book 
says. "Tisn’t no shame sor blame to have a 
man, ef he is a leetle in years, come a-courtin’ 
of ye, unless there’s somebody else got ahead 


of him.” 
Nancy blushed again and more hotly. 


Well, thereis, then. So there!” And, with 
@ burst of tears, she sat down on the braided 
rug and laid her head in Aunt Sarann’s lap. 

‘Poor child! poor child!” said the kindly 





on the shining head and sott mother- 
sounds of love and sympathy, till the tears 


“You see, Aunty, I didn’t never mean to 
tell of it—not yet; for we agreed, him and 
me, not to say we was promised, because I 
thought likely Pa would keep thinkin’ and 
broodin’ over it, and we calculate to take 
him home, when we do get through waitin’, 
and make him real comfortable. But you 
know he’s one o’ them that borrers trouble 
easier’n nothing, and I told Sol. I’d—” 

‘*Oh! its Solomon White, is it?” mter- 
rupted Aunt Sarann. 

‘*Why, mercy, yes! Who else did you 
think it could be?” 

‘* Well, there is two or three young men 
in Twinin’ over and above Solomon White, 
ye know,” said Aunt Sarann, dryly; and 
Nancy, caught in the trap, had to smile. 

‘* You’r real awful, Aunt Sarann! You do 
like to pester, I really b’lieve, better’n you 
like to eat. Yes, ’tis Sol. White, and I guess 
he’s about as good as the’ is.” 

“I presume likely,” laughed Aunt 
Sarann. ‘‘But, Nancy, if so be ’tis that 
’Squire Dutton is tryin’ to keep company with 
you, and mabbe ’tis so, why, there ain’t but 
one thing for ye to do, and that is to tell 
right square out that you and Solomon is 
promised. I’ve lived quite a spell, and I’ve 
found out there ain’t nothing like honesty to 
make the path straight before folkses’ feet 
in this world; and I think likely in the 
next one, too.” 

‘*But, Aunt Sarann, I do hate to, aw- 
y 


‘‘That’s no matter. You've got to do ’t, 
fust or last, ye know ; and Sol. won’t grudge 
it, I know.” 

‘‘Well—I'll talk to him,” said Nancy, 
half unwillingly. 

‘*Tell him the hull on’t, Nancy. Don’t 
keep nothing back. There ain’t but one 
way betwixt man and wife, or beforehand, 
but to be dumb honest. Don’t ye be bash- 
ful, or nonsensical, nor nothing. Lay things 
out just as they be, ef you want ’em to go 
straight.” There was something solemn in 
Aunt Sarann’s words, that impressed Nancy 
deeply. She did not know it; but behind 
them lay the force of a cruel experience. 
Sarah Ann Vyner’s life had been ship- 
wrecked, as far as its love (and that is a 
woman’s life) was concerned, by the un- 
truthfulness of a weak man. Nancy went 
home resolved to see Sol. as soon as possible 
and explain the situation. Her father sat on 
a log by the back door, hammering away, 
in a feeble, listless fashion, at an old hen- 
coop he was mending. When she had passed 
him and was just about to step in at the door, 
he called to her. 

‘Say, Nance! Sol. White come along by 
here, a spell ago, and he hollered to me to tell 
ye hecouldn’t go a-wintergreenin’ with the 
rest, cause he’d had word to go up to Union 
’nd see his mother. She’s a~lyin’ for sure, so 
they tell, and she wants to see Sol. Sheallus 
set by him dredfully, ye know, ’nd he dono 
when he'll be tohum. So he said to be sure’n 
tell ye he couldn’t go a-plummin’, for mab- 
be you'd think he’d forgot it.” 

Nancy only said ‘‘ Well,” in the assenting 
accent, and went about her work, haif sad 
and half glad. To-day was Friday. The next 
Sunday night she strained her milk, fed her 
first brood of chickens, and went up the hill 
in the moonlight to Aunt Sarann’s, in order 
to escape "Squire Dutton’s visit. The next 
week Mrs. White died and was buried; but 
the very day of her funeral a heavy freshet 
swept through Vermont and Sol. was unable 
fo get home, so that Sunday night, moon- 
light being gone by Nancy went to bed 
with a headache as soon as her chores were 
done. Any other night in the week she 
would have endured this slight pain, the 
result of anxiety and depression; but she 
seized it now as a good excuse. Two nights, 
deprived of the real reason for his visite, 
brought the ’Squire’s smouldering passion 
to the flaming-point. Tuesday he came to 
the farm-house, knowing Jesse would be in 
Dartford, to sell some calves that day, and 
found Nancy, with her sewing, in the clean 
kitchen, as distractingly lovely, in a lilac 
calico and white apron, as any modern belle 
in satin or crape. His hour hadcome. He 
made Nancy ap unmistakable offer of him- 
self and his possessions, and was as unmis- 
takably declined. He was furious; his deep- 
set eyes glowed; his dark cheek turned even 
darker with its rush of angry blood; and he 





“* grit” in a moment. 

“There a’n’t no need to swear about it,” 
said she, calmly, but pungently. ‘I can’t 
never marry you, "Squire Dutton. I’m 
promised to another man.” 

“I don’t care a cent for that!” exclaimed 
the man. “If you were a-goin’ into Parson 
Plover’s house, to be married, I'd hev ye, 
spite of man or devil; and I will yet, Nancy 
Vyner. You don’t play fast and loose with 
me, gal! What's his name?” 

‘IT shan’t tell you,” said Nancy. 

“Don’t, then! I'll tell myself; but I'll have 
you, just as sure as the sun rises, I a’n’t 
the man to give up what I’m set on.” 

‘I ain’t afraid of you,” said Nancy, car- 
a out of all timidity by her sense of 


t. 

“A’n’t you?” scoftingly replied the 
Squire. ‘‘ We'llsee qbout that by and by.” 
And he turned on his heel in a disposition 
much resembling that of a wild beast, balked 
of its prey; yet superior or inferior to the 
beast, in that he bent all his human intellect 


on waysand means of accomplishing his end 
in a manner no four-footed brute was ever 
able to do. 

(To be coneluded.) 





OUR POLLY. 


BY HARRIET TROWBRIDGB. 








PoLLy, napping, 
Hears a rapping 

On her chamber-door ; 
Polly, fretting, 

Slowly getting 

Out upon the floor, 
Shivers, crying: 

“ Bnow’s a-fiying ! 

Can’t go out to-day! 
Wonder whether 
Winter weather 

Ever’ll go away. 

Hate this washing, 
Splishing, splashing, 

Water cold as ice!” 
Nurse says: “‘ Hurry! 
How you worry, 

Polly, ’tisn’t nice !”” 

Polly grumbles, 

Trips and stumblesr, 
Then her finger pricks; 

Frowns and sputters, 

Sobs and mutters, 
Cross as seven sticks. 

Naughty Polly 

Seizes dolly 
By her flaxen wig, 

Pokes her ina 

Basket with a 
Long-tailed rat and pig. 

Melancholy 

Litule Polly 
Down to breakfast goes, 

Thinks the weather 

Altogether 
Dreadful—’cause it snows! 





Polly, waking, 
Hears a shaking 

Of her chamber-door ; 
Never fretting, 

Polly, getting 

Out upon the floor, 
Kneels to say ber 
Little prayer, 

Rev’rently apd low, 
Picture saintly, 
Robed so quaintly, 

Gown as white as snow, 
Says our Polly: 

“ This is jolly, 

Rising with the sun.” 
When the washing 
And the splashing 

Nurse has nearly done, 
Round and rosy 
As a posy 

Pretty Polly stands, 
While so briskly 
Narse dries quickly 

Dimpled cheek and hands. 
Red her dress is, 
Flaxen tresses 

(Banged above her brow), 
Big white collar 
(Cost a dollar !), 

Nothing’s lacking now. 
Happy Polly 
Kisses dolly 

On her scanty wig, 
Then fites, prancing, 
Hoppi.y, dancing, 

Like a whirligig ! 

Buch 2 jolly 
Little Polly 

Down to breakfast goes, 
Scattering kisses— 
None she misses— 

Sweet as any rose | 


CaTexn, N. ¥. 
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THE MAY QUEEN AT BARRET'S 
CROSSING. 


BY SOPHIE E. EASTMAN. 








THERE never was another such place for 
neighborhood quarrels as down at Barret’s, 
The Junction had always been proverbial 
for the number of its resident lawyers, and 
there were peuple malicious enough to sug- 
gest that this latter fact accounted for the 
former. This, however, might not have 
been the case. Tenterden Steep!e was not 
the cause of Goodwin Sands. But, what- 
ever quarrels were imminent, there was one 
person who never shared them and whom 
all parties united in treating with respect. 
Jason Williams, or "Squire Williams, as be 
was generally called, hud become known 
to them at first simply as a prosperous 
merchant froma neighboring city, a man 
whose hand seemed by some hidden magic 
to transmute all that he touched into gold. 
His argosiesalwavs came safely into harbor 
and the devasinting fires that swept round 
him on eitber side had, as yet, left him un- 
scathed. He had come here years agone, to 
prepare a home for his wife and children 
among the hills and vales and miniature 
lakes of Barrct’s Crossing. Clovernook 
was the name by which his little Rose had 
christened the lovely lawn where ham- 
mocks swung idly from the trees, tennis 
and croquet balls wooed to gentle exercise, 
and white-winged sail-boats floated at their 
moorings, looking in the distance as if some 
regal swan had alighted on the silver sheen 
of the Inke. It was a place full of de- 
lightful surprises: dim and shadowy alleys, 
overhung with thickly branching trees, and 
ending suddenly in a concealed summer- 
house, or a parterre of bright colored 
flowers, or leading by devious paths toa 
mimic waterfall. There were rustic bridges 
here, rare exotics there; everywhere some- 
thing to reward one’s search. Bat the 
place had grown strangely silent now. 
Sometimes a white-haired man, with a sad, 
gentle face, walked quietly in and out the 
labyrinth paths. There might or might not 
be with bim the pale, sorrowful wife; but 
the children’s voices were hushed forever 
—nay, rather, were tuned to sweeter melo- 
dies and diviner harmonies than it is given 
to human lips to utter. What to him were 
gold and argosies now? He bad exulted 
ence that the might of his wealth bad 
opened all doors before his dear ones, He 
had forgotten that the gate of Heaven 
might also stand ajar. He wearied him- 
self no longer to be rich. Now and then 
he threw aside the busy cares of his city 
life, and buried himself iv the dim recesses 
of Clovernook, but with that ever-present 
sense of loss that none but an intense na- 
ture like his could suffer. And so, in grief 
and pain, his days went on, waiting pa- 
tiently for the time to come when the 
fretted river should follow the dimpling 
streamlet and lose itself in the soundless 
sea. 





‘Prepare your ballots!” said Janie Mor- 
ris, in a magisterial tone of voice. 

** Are the boys allowed to vote?” 

It was rather a critical moment, for the 
choice was now to be made between the 
two rival candidates for May Queen—Bell 
Bristol, tall, dignified, and intellectual, 
with black hair, shining eyes, and lips 
that could curl in haughty surprise, if she 
so decreed. And, ox the other side, Molly 
Simpson, with her violet eyes and auburn 
hair—impulsive, generous, quick-tempered, 
but warm-hearted Molly. At the moment, 
Bell was leaning quietly back in her chair, 
as if in proud indifference to the result of 
the contest; while Molly appeared excited 
and restless, her nervous fingers pulling a 
rose in pieces, leaf by leaf, for she had two 
brothers and three cousins among the acad- 
emy boys, and it was Charley Simpson who 
had just propounded the question in regard 
to their right of suffrage. 

Janie Morris, who bad been appointed to 
preside over the meeting, turued to Bell 
Bristol with a look of mute appeal. 

‘IT think,” said Bell, in her slow, stately 
way, “that when the state legixlature is 
willing to give us woman suffrage it will 
then be quite time for your sex to be ask- 
ing a voice in our councils,” 

‘Prepare your ballots!” repeated Janie, 
anxious to magnify her office. ‘‘ The boys 
are not allowed to vote.” 

There came a moment of busy writing, 





and the folding of papers carefully, that 
the name might;not be seen; then the chair- 
man borrowed Charley Simpson's hat to 
collect the votes, and appointed two girls 
tocount them and announce the result. 
Amid a breathless stillness, the committee 
gave in their report. There was a tie. 

Again Bell Bristol came to the fore, in 

answer to Janie’s pleading cyes. ‘‘I be 
lieve In such cases it is customary for the 
chairman to vote,” she said, smoothly. 
Molly’s cheeks flushed, for every one 
knew on which side Janie ranked herself; 
and, moreover, her father, Mr. Morris, had 
been Mr. Bristol's lawyer for many years. 
‘*But I have voted already,” answered 
Janie, innocently. 
There was a smothered laugh from the 
boys, followed by an embarrassed pause in 
the proceedings of the little assembly. She 
was just beginning to feel, as Coleridge ex- 
presses it, ‘‘ A bitter and perplexed what 
shall Ido?” when, through the open door 
that Charley Simpson, entering late, had 
left ajar, there floated in the sound of a 
clear young voice, singing at her work: 

“ Our Master bas taken His journey 

Toa country that’s far away, * 
And has left us the care of the vineyard, 
To work for Him day by day. 
Iv this little while doth it matter, 
As we work and we watch and we wait, 
If we're filling the place he assigns us, 
Be its service small or great. 
There's a work for me and a work for you, 
Something for each of us now todo.” 

A new idea flashed through Janie’s mind. 
‘There's Rosa La Plante sweeping. I'll 
ask her to come and vote.” And the pre- 
siding officer darted away in a most un- 
statesmanlike manner. Her return was 
more slow and her expression rather crest- 
fallen. 

**1 told her about the tie,” she explained; 
‘but she prefers not to vote. She says 
Belle and Molly are both of them ber 
friends and she does not like to take any 
responsibility in the matter.” 

In the silence that followed they caught 
again the sweet refrain: 

“ There's a work for me and a work for you, 

Something for each of us now to do.” 

“Now to do,” whispered Molly to her- 
self, and she spoke, without waiting for a 
second thought. ‘'I would like to have 
Bell Bristol Queen,” she said. ‘I hope we 
shall all vote for her on the next ballot.” 

There was a decided rustle of dissent 
among her followers, like the stirring of 
leaves that presages a coming storm. 
Charley Simpson frowned angrily at his 
sister; but she only smiled back pleas- 
antly. 

*‘No,” said Bell, touched by her rival’s 
generosity, “‘that would be neither right 
nor best. We are a divided school,” she 
continued, glancing about her; ‘* but per- 
haps we can all unite in choosing poor lit- 
tle Rosa La Plante for our May Queen, aud 
so give her a pleasant memory to carry 
into the hard life before her.” 

Both sides caught at the idea at once. 
The orphan child of a French refugee, 
she had endeared herself to them all 
by her gentleness and _ cheerful pa- 
tience. She possessed both the culture and 
manners of a lady, altLough compelled 
by grinding poverty to perform the 
menial offices of a janitor’s assistant, in 
her determined efforts to obtain an edu- 
cation. But the unequal struggle was well 
nigh over. These were her last days at 
school, and next week the clang of the 
factory-bell would waken her in the dusk 
of the morning to a day of toil. 

‘*Prep»re your ballots !” reiterated Janie, 
who Charlie Simpson declared would keep 
“cheerful and chirrupy under & mountain 
of mistakes.” 

The hat, upon its second round, proved 
to contain no vote except those for the little 
Rosa. 

Six Maids of Honor were next appointed, 
and it then remained to decide where the 
coronation should take place. There was 
a great diversity of opinion upon this point, 
and at last Bell Bristol cut the Gordian knot 
by nominating a committee of three, among 
whom Molly stood first, the duty of this 
committee being to select the place for the 
picnic. All other arrangements were left 
with the Maids of Honor, and, with a great 
sigh of satisfaction, Janie Morris dismissed 
the assembly. 

As Charley Simpson and his sister walked 





would be for their May party. 

“‘Oh! lovely,” cried Molly, rapturously; 
**but I should never dare to ask permission 
for such a thing.” 

There was a little rustle on the other side 
of the tall hedge; but it passed unnoticed, 
and they continued to talk of the beautiful 
grounds, as they walked on. Somewhat to 
their surprise, when they reached the gate, 
the white-haired owner accosted them, and, 
after a few inquiries, offered them the use 
of his park for their May-day festivities. 
“It will be very pleasant to see young 
people flitting in and out among the trees,” 
he said, hospitably. “And please do not 
trouble yourselves to bring any refresh- 
ments. You willallow me to make that my 
care,” he added, with kind decision. 

As for Molly, she was so happy that she 
must needs go over to Mr. Bristol's at once, 
to tell Bell; and, asit was the first time for 
weeks that she had crossed their threshold, 
Squire Williams, could he only have 
known of it, would have felt that his 
kind act had not been in vain. And, to 
be sure, what should happen, but that 
the housekeeper at Clovernook, return- 
ing from acall at the dressmaker’s, heard 
the whole story, and repeated it to him the 
very next morning. Well, at last, the 1st 
of May came, just as May Day always does 
come, whether we watch forit or not. The 
sup shone forth with unwonted splendor 
from the cloudless blue that bent to 
touch the purple bills; shone so brightly 
that it pecped beneath the russet leaves of 
the arbutus, where the pink and white 
blossoms had thought themselves securely 
hidden, shone so brightly that, totheir sur- 
prise, it even stared the cowslips almost 
out of countenance. 

Of course, every scholar in the Academy 
wns at the May-day feast; the girls pretty 
and graceful In thelr best attire, the boys 
constrained and awkward in their Sunday 
suits. Each one had bought a bouquet of 
flowers to present before the Queen, who, 
throned in state, received their homage 
with blushing humility. As the last of 
her schoolmates knelt before her, Squire 
Williams advanced from a clump of shel- 
tering trees and laid a large bouquet at her 
feet. 

‘*May I ask,” he said, ‘“‘that you will 
keep this until it is withered, in memory of 
one who will find his highest pleasure to 
day in witnessing your enjoyment. I hope 
you all,” he continued, turning toward the 
rest, ‘‘ will feel to-day that everything here 
is your own; and, perhaps, I too shall be 
ableto catch some of your happiness.” 

But, as he walked away, they noticed 
that his lips quivered, and the happy little 
Queen could scarcely interpret the earnest 
look with which he regarded her. All else, 
however, was soon forgotten in the excite- 
ment of the games and boating. Charley 
Simpson gave Bell Bristol and Janie Morris 
a sail in the white-winged shallop, and, 
after such a display of magnanimity, felt 
himself exceedingly virtuous. 

The time passed so rapidly, they could 
scarcely credit the call to lunch, which was 
spread for them in the wide piazzas. And 
such bountiful tables as met their aston- 
ished vision! It makes me hungry just to 
think about them. There was lobster and 
chicken-salad, scalloped oysters, boned tur- 
key, French rolls, all sorts of jellies, and 
cakes and comfits innumerable ; three kinds 
of ice-cream, and oranges and nuts and 
bananas, besides bonbons and imported 
candies. Everybody ate until they were 
quite ashamed of themselves; but there was 
so much left that Mrs. Williams spent a 
considerable part of the afternoon in wrap- 
ping the cake and candies in white paper, 

for them to carry home. 

Such a day had never been known before 
at Barret’s; but that is quite a superfluous 
remark, for you will all imagine its pleas- 
ures better, perhaps, than 1 can deseribe 
them, They thought the sun went down 
unusually early that night—at least, an hour 
before the regular time for setting; but, 
upon investigation, if was found that the 
clock and the almanac did not vary a min- 
ute. Consolation, however, came in the 
form of an invitation to return to the 
house and finish the chicken-salad, oysters, 
and ice-cream. They exhausted most of 
the adjectives to be found in ‘‘ Webster's 





past Clovernook, on their way home, he 
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way home, and then grumbled because 
some one did not publish a new dictionary; 
but truth compels me to add that the next 
morning they were as tired and cross a set 
of youths and maidens as ever trod the 
streets of Barret’s Crossing. But all this is 
only a preamble to the main incident of 
my story. 

Little Rosa La Plante kept the bouquet 
of flowers that had been gathered for her 
at Clovernook, putling them into fresh 
water every day and carefully picking off 
the dead leaves. Ove morning she caught 
a gleam of some strange substance deftly 
inserted in the very heart of the flowers. 
Hastily separating them, there appeared to 
her bewildered eyes six golden half eagles, 
with a request, delicately worded, that she 
would use them in enabling her to finish 
her term at school. Quickly donning her 
hat and shawl, she walked, with a beating 
heart, up the winding path tothe open 
door at Clovernook. A sudden breeze 
closed the door behind her, and what passed 
in that interview was never known. ‘‘I 
am going up every Saturday afternoon to 
read aloud to Mrs. Williams for an hour,” 
was all she told her schoolmates in regard 
to it; but the housekeeper said in the 
dressamaker’s shop that the ’Squire took 
more notice of her than he had of any 
other young girl since his daughter died, 
and, this remark being reported through- 
out the town, people were not unpre- 
pared for the news that came, later, 
that she had been adopted as his child 
and was heir presumptive of Clovernook. 
When, some years later, she returned 
from a continental tour, one would scarce- 
ly have recognized in the beautiful and 
popular Miss Rose Williams the little 
brown-eyed eweeper of the Academy build- 
ings. 

‘And to think that I presided at the 
meeting when she was chosen May 
Queen!” exulted Janie Morris, who looked 
upon that election as the foundation-stone 
of Rose’s good fortune. 

** Yer,” said Bell Bristol; ‘‘ but, if I had 
not objected to the boys voting, Molly 
Simpson would have been elected, and per- 
haps Rose might not have been at the pic- 
nic that day.” 

“Or, if I had pot come in late,” remarked 
Charley Simpson, ‘‘and left both doors 
open behind me, you would not have heard 
her singing; and so she might bave missed 
of her besutiful home, after all.” 

** Nonsense!” exclaimed the housekeeper, 
when she heard of these remarks. “If I 
had not told ’Squire Williams beforehand 
what a nice girl she was, and so poor that 
she was going into the factory to work, he 
would never have interested himself to help 
ber.” 

“If IT had not told the housekeeper,” 
began the dressmaker; and then they all 
laughed and acknowledged that, if Rosa La 
Plante had not been the most amiable and 
gentle girl in the world, they should none 
of them bave thought much about her. 

I am glad to say that this sudden prosper- 
ity, that might have fostered vanity and 
idleness in some, bas had no such effect 
upon our heroine. She is kindness itself to 
the poor, generous and sympathizing toward 
all, tender and loving to her friends and 
adopted parents, and so simple and un- 
affected are her manners that she seems to 

have been permanently installed as Queen 
of Hearts in the houses at Barret’s Cross- 
ing. 

SouTs Hapiey, Mass. 





PUZZLEDOM. 





Gressed “ Pusties.” Taz Ixperexpest, New York.) 


: [Communteations for thie department should be ad- 





CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 

1, In mortar, not in brick. 

2. In pain, but not in sick. 

8. In keen, but not fn sharr. 

4. In weft, but not in warp. 

5. In earth, but not in sea. 

6. In a)l, though not fo me. 

7. In youth, but not fn age. 

8. In wrath, but not in rage. 

9. In Whig, but not in Tory. 
10. In fight, but not in glory. 
11. In mild, but not in mad. 
12. In grief, but not in sad. 
138. In tears, but not in sighs, 
14. In head, but not in eyes. 
15. In egg, but not in bird. 





Unabridged” and “ Worcester,” on their 


16. In second, not in third, 
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17. In much, but not in less, 
18. In need, not in distress. 
. In steam, but not in heat, 
. In honey, not in sweet, 
. In wine, but not in port, 
. In fun, but not in sport. 
. In threshhold, not in door. 
. In less, but not in more. 
A farmer’s proverb reveals my whole, 
And suitable, too, for every soul. 
8. M. 


ERRBESS 


FOUR SQUARES, 


oo fa « |= eS 
* * © + &# # 
* * @ - @# # # 
* * @ + # & 
* * * * * * 
* #@# #@ + @ & # 


(The dots ee 5 letters that are used 
twice.) 

Upper Left-hand Square.—1, an animal ; 2, a 
country; 3, where corn is often carried ; 4, a 
toy. 

Upper Right-hand Squave.—1, a toy; 2, an 
herb; 8, not a gift; 4, a religious season. 

Lower Left-hand Corner.—1,a game; 2, an 
herb ; 3, to lend ; 4, a fast. 


Lower Right-hand Corner.—1, something re- 
cently past ; 2, always; 3, an ancient emperor; 
4, something a horse does. M. B. H. 


STEP LADDER, 
* 


* * 
* «* 
* * 
* *# 
*» * 


* #* 


Seat aeeR eee eee & 
eteeseteeee et + 


Rounds (beginning at the foot).—1, one of 
the Hawatian Islands; 2, a fable; 3, the chief 
of the Buddhist religion ; 4, composed of three ; 
5, stiff; 6, a wagon ; 7, to ascend. 

Left Horizontal.—Summary. 

Right Horizontal.—Unpremeditated. 


Dotty. 
DOUBLE DIAGONAL, 
G2. 25 +. 
-s . . * . 
+ ¢ @ « a 
eee ne 
: i woe ee a 
* +. a. 
i a * 


Cross-words.—1, a weapon; 2, agents; 8, a 
distillery ; 4, to punish ; 5, helmets ; 6, muti- 
lates ; 7, to diverge from. 

Diagonal (from left to right).—To ventire. 

Diagonal (from right to left).—A kitehen table 


or bench. L. R. 8. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIO. 
* . ¥ 
* ° - 
* ° * 
* ° 
* . * 


1, vulgar language; 2, to provide food; 
3, part of an ampithéatre ; 4, a sudden fright ; 
5, a large bird. The initials and finals, taken 
together, give the synonyme for a knave. 

X. Y: Z. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MAY 1Ira. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


T —TIFR— F 
H -HERE— E 
E —ERO8S— 8 
uo —MIGT— fF 
U -UZZ1— | 
S —SLAne,.¥ 
I —10TA— A 
Cc ook tf 
ARROW 
PAST 
HAHA B 
DADO OH 
WORKMANSHIP 
TONE ED 
LORE A 
BOND 
PECULIAR PUZZLE. 
Cc C 
0 0 R i 
U N A 
NEEDFUI 
T Ey I 
EE c C 
R F 
EASY WORD-SQUARE. 
COLD 
OVER 
LENA 
DRAY 


ANaGRaMs OF TooLs.—1, 
pite-driver ; 8, steel-yards ; 
calking row: 6, well-bucket ; 
8, garden trowel. 


Easy Extoma—I. Haste makes waste. IT. 
Money makes the mare go. 


GeoemaprTcaL ee crushed to 


jack-plane; 2, 
4, try-square; 5, 
7, tack-hammer ; 





Ir is strange any one will suffer from de- 
rangements brought on by impure blood, when 
BCOVILL’S SARSAPARILLA AND STIL- 
LINGIA, or BLOOD AND LIVER SYRUP will 
restore health to the pbysical organization. 
It isa strengthening syrup, pleasant to take, 
and the BEST BLOOD PURIFIER ever dis 
covered, curiug Scrofula, Weakness of the 
Kidneys, Erysipelas, Malaria, Nervous dis 
orders, Debility, Bilious complaints, and Dis 
eases of the Blood and Liver, etc. 








wines es — 


Tonaumation. , Ten hese oe 
speasaaae. It haa not injar- 
ia not bad to tak: 


ed one, 
It is the best, cough 8 
Sold everywhere. -y i 


CONSUMPTION. 














GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas beenremoved. Ithas three 
times the etrength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is thercfore far more 


Announcement! 





837 Broadway, 


having completed 


PAPERS. 


0. D. CASE’S SONS, 


Cor. 13th St., 


the enlargement 


of their Store, have opened a De- 
partment for WINDOW SHADES 
in connection with their 


WALL 





Simpson, Hall, 


FINE SILVER-PLATED WARE. 


ARTICLES DESIGNED 


Miller & Co., 


Corner 14th Street, Union Square. 
FACTORIES, WALLINGFORD, CONN. 
COMPLETE OUTFITS FOR THE TABLE. 


FOR EVERY KIND OF PRESENTATION. 
Articles selected for presents carefully boxed and delivered in all parts of New York City and Vicinity. 





«al. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digesicd, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


¥. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. . 
Dobbins’ Starch Polish. 









family may 
give their lin- 
en that beau- 
tifal finish pe- 
culiar to fine 
laundry work. 


Ask your Grocer. 
pene, 


__Peltedetphte)Pa 


ZERO 
REFRIGERATOR, 


With, Water, Wine, and 
Milk-Cooler. 


The Best Food and Ice 
Keeper in the world. 


Send for Catalogue. 
ALEX. M. LESLEY, 1327 Broadway, N.Y. 


DAVIS COLLAMORE & C0 


921 BROADWAY, 


Corner 2ist Street, 
ARE NOW OPENING NEW GOODS FROM 


MINTONS, COPELAND & WORCES- 
TER ROYAL COMPANY, 


DONNER, Te, DESERT, ad CEANBER SE 
HAVILAND & CO’S 
French Porcelain, 


| New and Pretty Forms and Decorations. 


RICH CUT GLASS, 


VERY PURE IN COLOR AND RICH IN CUTTING. 


DINNER SETS, CHAMBER SETS, and 
GLASS WARE, pretty and inexpensive, for 
Cottages in the Country. 


OUR SPECIALTY. 
FIVE DOLLARS 


we. a remap Exquisite Imperial Phetegraphs. 
ti 
o haves ana petional reputation for style of pose and 


A FEW TESTIMONIALS. 
“ Beautiful Sew of the photographic art.”"— 


























maton gxce t plstuses have pleased me very 
“By far the best plceures I ever had.”—Chas. R. 


“Excellent work.” iy Wallack. 
—Rose 


o 


‘4 perfect." — Sara Jewett. 


SEL Sie + OT et 
MARC GAMBIER, 


eoooas photos I have ever had taken.” 





16 WEST l4th STREET. 





PIANO 


Excels all other Pianos of American manu- 
facture in its various patented improvements. 
The new designs in CHICKERING GRANDS, 
assuring larger results in power and purity, 
length and sweetness of tone, leave noth. 
ing to be desired. The Chickering SQUARE 
PIANOS in all the usual styles are unrivaled 
The new CHICKERING UPRIGHT has the 
justly celebrated patented metallic action, 
which forever prevents the possibility of at- 
mospheric interference with the action of the 
instrument, and adapts it for use in any 
climate. 
Send for Circular and Price List. 
CHICKERING & SONS, 
Wearerooms, 


‘30 Fifth Ave., N.Y. | 156 Tremont-st., Boston. 





H. WUNDERLICH & CO. 


HAVE REMOVED TO 


868 Broadway, | 


between 17th and 18th Sts., 
AND INVITE AN INSPECTION OF THEIR 
RARE OLD ENGRAVINGS, 
MODERN ETCHINGS, and 
WATER-COLOR PAINTINGS. 


BW. MERRIAM & C0, 


577 Broadway, N.Y., 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


LOOKING-GLASSES 
MIRRORS, 


OF EVERY SIZE AND DESCRIPTION. 
Also Extensive Importers of 
FRENCH AND GERMAN 


LOOKING-GLASS PLATES. 


Special attention given to the wholesale trade at 
prices exceptionally low. 








imported Art Tiles, 
from Minton's, Maw's & Boote’s. 











@ No. 11 East Nineteenth S8t., N. ¥. 
Qoposite Arnold. Constable & Co. 


FIREWORKS, 
FLACS, 
LANTERNS, BALLOONS, 
Fourth of July Celebration, 


at the Very Lowest Market Prices, 
Printed Price- Lists, containing full in- 
formation in regard to every kind of Fire- 
works, Flags, etc., Sent by Mail, free te all 
applicants. 
Goods will be safely and carefully packed 
and 


Bent to Every Seotion of the Country, 


In all cases full particulars must ascom- 
pany each order, and the Money (by Check, 
Draft, or Money-Order) must accompany 
the same, The Publisher of ‘The Independ- 
ent ’’ will satisfy any stranger that may be 
disposed to write us that we will do ewactly 
asweagree. Address 


THE UNEXCELLED FIREWORKS CO., 


No. 7 Park Place, New York, 


THe ONLy NE 
i Siena 
" MOST DURABLE & ye £ 


OS 
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S) 251040 INCH: 
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a BACON PIANOS. 


Francis Bacon's Piano Factory. 


SUCCESSOR TO 
BACON & RAVEN, BACON & KARR, 


147Zand 1475 BROADWAY, near 42nd 8t., 
New York, 
Reliable agencies desired in localities where none 
now exist. Catalogues by mail on application. 
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Farm and Garden, 


[The Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive any 
practical hints, suggestions, or information that 
will make this department more valuable to those 
@f our subscribers who feel s specially interested.) 


THE CORE TREE. 
(Quercus Suber.) 


BY RMILY I. BENNETT. 


“*Fatuer of ships,’’ providing the strongest 
and most durable timber for the uses of man- 
kind, the oak is also, by an almost ludicrous 
antithesis, tbe diminutive protector of glass 
bottles and their contents. 

If botanists, as well as doctors, could agree, 
how much less perplexing would be a scien- 
tifle study of the vegetable kingdom. Wood 
classifies the oak in Order CXXIV (Cupuli- 


fere) “ mastworts.” Lindley and Moore’s 
valuable “Treasury of Botany’ places it in 
Corylaces. 

Loudon’s condensed ‘“ Encyclopedia of 


Trees and Shrubs,”’ for the use of farmers 
and foresters, conveniently arranges the 
hufdreds of species of oak in ten groups. 
The groups Robur alba and the live- 
oaks afford the most superior woods for ship- 
building, the common oak of England being 
Quercus robur and Q. our superior 
white oak. * The former is Shakespeare's *‘ un- 
wedgeable and gnarled oak,” and of the 
group Ilex, Holm, or Holly oaks, of Southern 
Europe, we may presumably distinguish Vir- 
gil’s monarch of the forest; although some of 
its species, all evergreen, are more shrubby 
than arbor-like. The live-oak group are ex- 
clusively North American. The willow-oaks, 
chestrut-oaks, red-oaks, etc. are also distrib 
uted overthe northern regions of the globe, 
the oak belng scarcely known in the southern 
hemisphere. It is said that each species is 
peculiar to its own region, indigenously grow- 
tng nowhere else. 

A newspaper paragraph of last month states 
that a farmer of Sonoma, Cal., has raised, from 
seeds procured in Spain twenty years ago, five 
cork-trees, which now are more than twenty- 
five feet high and ten to twelve inches in 
diameter. One layer of cork, the outer bark, 
has been removed, etc. This tree isthe Quer- 
cus suber of all botanists, we believe ; the cork- 
tree mentioned by Theophrastus and Pliny. 
It was well known to the Greeks and Romans. 
The latter used its bark for many of the 
purposes to which it is applied in the present 
day—for ‘‘corking” bottles, floate to fishing- 
tackle, buoys to anchors, and even soles for 
shoes. Inthe Greek islands {t has been con- 
structed into bee-hives. The Spanish bave 
employed cork on floors, tn lieu of carpets and 
ns a substitute for tapestry on walls. The 
sensation of treading on cork carpets must be 
agreeable ; but would not inner layers of white 
birch-bark, delicate and fragrant, be preferable 
as tapestry? 

Quercus suber belongs to Loudon’s eighth 
group, the [lex or holly oaks, a native of 
Southern Europe, chiefly abundant in Southern 
Spain, Portugal, France, and Northern Africa. 
it was introduced in England as a curiosity, 
matoly, in 1699, and propagated as all oaks are 
from one region to another by seed. For this 
reason the cork-oak exhibits varieties, the 
leaves considerably varying, their margins be- 
ing wavy, dentate, serrate, or entire—hand- 
somer than some species of evergreen oaks. 
Its pear-shaped acorns are not large. Loudon 
speaks of the bark as being fungous and 
cracked. lis thickness is owing to an extra- 
ordinary development of cellular tissue, and 
not the result of great age. 

When the tree is full grown, withinten years 
from seed, the outer bark eracks and separates 
iteelf from the inner, falling off, if not previous- 
ly removed, which for cork purposes is dove 
while yet it remains firmly adberent to the 
liber, This is in order not to injure the inner 
layers. Its careful removal is said to benefit 
the tree, to render it longer-lived aud more 
vigorous. The first layer taken off is bard, 
comparatively thin, and marred with fissures ; 
of little value as cork, but useful in tanning, 
The third and succeeding “ crops,”’ after inter- 
vale of eight or ten years for growth, arecalled 
superior. The removal usually occurs in July 
or ip the beginning of August, when the 
second sap is flowing freely. 

The best and largest quantities of cork are 
produced in Spain. To England, from Rabat, 
a once piratical city of Fez, large quantities of 
first layers of cork used to be shipped, for 
tanning purposes. It came in irregularly 
shaped pieces, always about a foot in length. 

A ‘‘ false cork tree’ is mentioned with the 
** false sandalwood "’ of Crete, a species of oak 
whose reddish wood is agreeably perfumed by 
Nature. 

The wood of Quercus suber weighs eighty- 
four lbs. per cuble foot. 

There is or was forty years agoa fine old 
cork tree in the Botanic Garden of Chelsea. 
Why bas not this unique tree been naturalized 
and utilized in many parte of the United 
States? 
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When, in a seige by the Gauls, Camillus was 
sent through the Tiber to the Capitol, he was 
protected from drowning by a life-preserver of 
cork about his person. This is another sugges- 
tion of the scriptural apothegm: ‘‘ There is 
nothing new under the sun.” 

Some ancient writers have declared that in 
early times the fruit of the oak constituted 
the principal food of mankind. This cannot 
have been true of a large portion of the earth, 
although some species bear edible acorns, al- 
most as sweet as chestnuts. The Greeks gave 
asigoificant name to dwellers in forests sup- 
posed to subsist on acorpe—* eaters of 
acorns,”’ translated. 

From the Quercus mannifera of Kurdistan 
the natives obtain a sweet, gummy substance, 
which is sold in the market in the form of 
cakes, called ‘“‘the sweetmeat of Heaven.”’ 

Au old superstition declares that whoever 
cuts or maims an oak tree will lose his first- 
born son. 

It is a singular fact that in Britain—mistress 
of oaken ships—*‘ once upon a time ”’’ the oak 
was chiefly valued for its acorns—swine-feed- 
ing! But that was an early Saxon “ time.”’ 

Broog.ys, L. 1. 





THR ART OF RAISING MELONS. 


Ir is no art at all to raise them in a warm 
climate, on a sandy soil, well manured; but 
how sball they be procured, large and sweet, 
when the conditions are quite different. In 
large sections of this state the idea of raising 
watermelons and muskmelons, worth the 
effort to obtain them, bas been abandoned as 
a practical impossibility; aud yet these luxuries 
are all the time within easy reach by those who 
want them. In Central New York such ideas 
have long prevailed, as, also, until very re- 
cently, that the thought of raising Lima beans, 
or okra, or the egg plant successfully must be 
abandoned; and so many of the finer grapes 
that might be secured are not even sought at 
all by multitudes, because of the false persua- 
sion that they are, however desirable in them- 
selves, yet unattainable, in our peculiar cir 
cumstances, by us. The soil, it is said, is too 
tough, or sour, the air too raw, and the frosts, 
early and late, too severe. But the writer bas 
regularly, every year, an abundance of sweet, 
ripe grapes, of many sorts—purple, black, red, 
and white—ready at hand in September. And 
large and luscious melons he is just as sure of 
obtaining, in any quantity desired, from the 
last of August to the last of Ootober, as he is 
any other fruite of the garden, and by but 
moderate effort and care. 

Our soilis a strong clay,which bakes readily, 
under atmospheric conditions which often pre- 
vail bere, into lumps, little and big ; and so is 
not friable and powdery enough to meet the 
needs of the finer vegetable growths. Scores 
of loads of sand totLe acre would be worth as 
much to ourrich farm-lands and gardens as 
would beso much manure to poorer land, by 
way of loosening the soil for the easier growth 
of the roots of vines, flowers, and trees, that 
demand great freedom of motion underground ; 
and, if this condition of successful growth be 
not furnished, its absence will inevitably cause 
them to be stivted and even, it may be, to wiit 
and die. 

Let him who would raise in our climate su- 
perior melons or roses, or the tiver flowers and 
vegetables of any kind, or such trees that are 
now exotics among us—as walnuts and chest- 
nuts and the rarer firs—take special pains to 
put a plenty of sandy loam into bis soil, if 
exhausted; or, if rich, of sand alone. ‘The 
writer's way of raising delicious watermelons 
and muskmelons every year is easily described. 
He keeps a pile of sand always near his barn, 
replenishing it regularly each year, late in the 
Fall or early in the Spring, so as to 
have it always ready when wanted. 
Early in May he prepares a good-sized pile 
of mingled sand and well-rotted wanure, half 
and half, as his eapital for work, in produciug 
desired borticultural results, whether for the 
eye orthe mouth. The time here for planting 
melon seeds is between the 15th and 20th of 
May. Prepare your hills (so-called, but they 
should not be above the rest of the soil), eight 
feet apart each way, by spreading into the soil 
three or four good sbovelfuls of the mixture 
of aavud and manure, already described, min- 
gling this compost, half and half, with as much 
of the soil for the space of about three feet 
square. A dozen such bills will furpish a suf- 
ficiency of fine melons, of either kind, for a 
good-sized family. Watermelons and musk- 
melons may be planted side by side and will 
not mix or modify one another at all. Squashes 
or cucumbers must be, however, carefully 
grown ata good distance from them, and be, 
in respect to prevailing winds, put on the lee- 
ward side. Four or five seeds in a bil! (in the 
form of a quincunz is as good ae any way) will 
suffice. 

The watermelons most sure to ripen in our 
climate are the Black Spanish and the Orange. 
These will be ready for use, ripe and eweet, 

late in August or early in September, and Jast 
ebout a month upon the vines. The pleasure 














of eating them may be prolonged through an- 
other month by a second planting of seeds, in 
other hills, two or three weeks after the first 
planting—say abeut June 5th or 8th. There 
are larger and somewhat richer watermelons 
(raised for market on Long Island and in New 
Jersey and striped), that mature more slowly 
than those named. 

They may be secured and ripen fully here, 
and be enjoyed to the full by being planted by 
May ist or 5th, in little flower-pots, a single 
seed in a pot, and kept in the house until the 
latter part of the month, and transferred to the 
garden when the earth is sufficiently warm. 
These later watermelons the writer has had, 
and stored for continued use, year after year, 
up to the end of November, and even to Christ- 
mas, beving them on the table every day, as a 
refreshing addition to the dinner, through all 
that period of the year. 

Muskmelons, while of richer sweetness than 
watermelons, ripen so early and so much at 
one time as to be gone in three or four weeks; 
but the enjoyment of these also may be pro- 
longed. by successive plantings of seed. A 
little skill and watchful diligence will bring very 
satisfactory results here to any one that will 
take the pains to exercise them. 

The directions given already are complete 
for raising melons. Now, to guard them from 
being destroyed, almost as soon as they appear 
above the surface, by devouring insects, cer- 
tain precautions must be carefully taken. The 
writer had many years ago 100 boxes prepared 
of thin wood (say half an inch thick), 15 inches 
square, open at both ends, and 10 inches wide. 
These he covered with millinet, making. it 
firm with tape and tacks. You can buy mil- 
linet of different colors—white, blue, and 
black. These boxes he values in their place, 
like his garden-tools themselves in theirs, and 
uses them always for melons and cucumbers 


,and squashes, of all of which plants bugs are 


specially fond. Blue wmillinet brings the 
plent’s growth forward faster than the other 
colors, and white next. These boxes serve 
both asa protection from bugs and asa kind 
of small hot-bed for the plants that it covers. 
When he plants a bill of any of the vegetables 
mentioned, the writer puts one of these boxes 
over the seeds in the bill, and leaves them there 
until the plants pression their growth against 
the millinet witb positiveness. Then he re- 
moves the boxes, and stores them away (about 
June let or 5th) for the next year’s use. The 
melons are now nicely started and have gota 
good constitution for their future develop- 
ment. But the bugs will attack them, per- 
chance, at once, with all their might; and, if 
not protected for a few days, they will be 
greatly injured, if not destroyed. What fur- 
ther, then, must be done to make all your 
previous efforts in the way of care and skill 
successful? Very fively-sifted coal ashes, 
sprinkled thickly over the melon-vines, will 
bear them safely through this critical period ; 
but the writer has found saltpeter (two table- 
spoonfuls dissolved in a pail of water) both a 
means of fertilizing the plants and of killing 
the buga that infest them. The buge burrow 
into the ground near the plant at night, and 
the saltpeter kills them there, while also nour- 
ishing the plant, being the nitrate of potassa. 
He puts a pint of liquid saltpeter upon 
each bill, and never more than once 
or twice in a season. Saltpeter-water is 
equally valuable for young cabbage-plants and 
cauliflowers as for melons and cucumbers and 
squashes. The writer makes ita rule to have 
ou baud, every Spring, for the uses indicated, 
several pounds of saltpeter (which is cheap), 
as well us several loads of sand. An abuvdance 
of fine melons all Summer long, and of cucum- 
bers and caulifiowers, and of noble squashes 
aud cabbages in the Winter and early Spring 
(kept crisp and fresh by being well buried in 
the ground), are a full reward for the little care 
and toil incurred in securing them. 


BENEvOL vs. 
tie ee 


TRANSPLANTING EVERGREEN 
TREES. 


To be succe>sful in transplanting evergreens 
it is necessary, first, to select proper trees; 
second, to do the work at the proper time; 
third, to remove the tree in a manner to pre- 
vent the roots from being exposed to the light 
and air. 

In the selection of trees, the mistake is often 
made by going to the woods and selecting 
trees that grow where they are protected by 
other trees, thus causing them to grow tall 
and slim, with few if any limbs near the ground. 
Such trees are rarely transplanted with success. 
If trees are to be selected that stand where 
they have grown naturally, they should always 
be taken from open land, where they stand 
singly and are exposed to both the sun and 
wind. Such trees always grow in a cone shape, 
with the lower limbs very near, if they do not 
touch the ground. If trees are to be selected 
from a nursery, care should be taken to select 
those that grow where they are not so crowded 
as to kill the lower limbs or prevent them from 





spreading out from the trunk, at least half as 
far as is the hight of the tree. 

If trees are tobe removed any great dis- 
tance, only those of a small size should be 
selected. In lifting the trees from the ground, 
care should be taken to lift a ballof earth with 
them, in such manver as will keep the roots 
well covered. If the trees are to be trans- 
ported several miles, the earth should be kept 
im place with matting, well tied on. 

If the trees are not to be removed but a short 
distance, quite large trees may be selected. If 
the work be done in cloudy weather and trans- 
porting with the tree a large quantity of earth, 
such trees can be removed on a drag used to 
remove large rocks, 

The proper time to remove evergreen trees {s 
just before they commence to grow—say from 
the first to the fifteenth of May. Some prefer 
the first of June and succeed very well; but, 
as arule, we have succeeded best the first half 
of the month of May. Some contend that 
Autumn is as good time as Spring; but we 
have yet to see one who has succeeded very 
well by transplanting in the Autumn. The 
cbauces are largely in favor of the death of the 
tree before the following June. The sooner 
the tree begins to grow, after being set, the 
less it appears to be affected by the removal. 
Small trees set the middle of May often start 
off and grow nearly as well as those that have 
pot been removed. If the soil is dry, itis well 
to give the tree a good watering after it bas 
been set, and also once a week in dry weather, 
until it is well established.— Mass. Pioughman. 





A SUBSTITUTE FOR PARIS GREEN. 


8. R. Hart, of Brighton, N. Y., has used 
on bis potato-vines water impregnated with gas- 
tar. Pat two quarts of gas-tar into a pail, fill 
the pail with water, stir it up well, and let the 
tar settle. Then sprinkle the vines with the 
water from a sprinkling-pot. This has proved 
more effective than Paris Green. It is also 
equally effective on currant-bushes and doubt- 
less will be alike effective on insects on trees. 
Gas-tar can be had for one dollar a barrel— 
euough for a township. 
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AMERICAN BARB FENCE WIRE. 


PAINTED OR GALVANIZED. 








adds to its strength and durability. This wire 
a ey entirely from an 
other, Somey csouses by tent, and no in 


le 
vgs other patent-righ 
AMERICA FENCING CO.. 284 West 20th St., N. ¥. 


“THE GOLDEN NORTHWEST. " 
Now is the time to secure homes 
MINNESOTA, DAKOTA, AND MONTANA. 
ena ae as St 
NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD 


for the settlement of | Naot company’s len lands along tts 
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Nowhere else are 
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FINE CHANCES for PAYING INVES’ 


The greater ontana offers 
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the best conte 
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For detailed information on all points apply at or 

address the 

NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD COM- 
PAN 
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Ne. 285 Broadway. 











STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 
LISTER BROTHERS,’ 

New York teeny 159 Freat Street. 


Factory, Newark, N. J. 
fa Farmers and Dealers ere invited to send tor 
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«a7 - Waen Farmers can buy a true Ammoniated Super-Phosphate, made chiefly from Slaugh- 
ter-house Meat and Bone, for $25 per ton at the factory, cash, itis folly to pay out money for 
the bigli-cost Fertilizers. Baugh’s 5 Phosphate is of guaranteed standard. Analysis on every 
bag same as on circular. The season everywhere bas clearly shown that the low-cost Aw- 
mouiated Fertilizers paid best on corn, grass, and wheat. There bas never been, in the four 
years of its use, an unfavorable report of its action. Every pound of Ammonia and Phosphoric 
Acid in Bangh’s $25 Phosphate is promptly available as plant food. Farmers can make their 
own figures as to the saving they can make by using this article, and at the same time be reason- 
ably sure of a good crop. Send for circular, giving full guaranteed Analysis. 

BAUGU & SONS, Philadelphia, Pa., 
Manufacturers and Importers of Fertilizers and Fertilizing Supplies. 
















We guarantee Py 
every REMINGTON 
CARBON PLOW well 
made, of good material, and, 
if properly handled, 
periect satisfaction. Failing in 
this, after one day’s trial, Plow® 
may be held subject to Man- 

ufacturer’s order. 


THE NEW REMINGTON CARBON CLIPPER 


IS DESTINED TO TAKE THE PLACE OF THE HEAVY CHILLED AND CAST-IRON PLOWS. 


THE CARBON METAL. bei 1 cc 1 and 
more durable than erdinary © Eh ce eee laze ¥ = Coe a a eer, oe 


Manufactured by THE REMINGTON AGRICULTURAL C0O., Ilion, N. Y. 
Branch Offices: 57 Reade St., N, ¥., and 21 So. Howard St., Baltimere, Md. 


to give 








SOLUBLE PACIFIC GUANO. 


ANNUAL SALES OVER 50,000 TONS. 





All Farmers wishing to make their business a success should use 


Soluble Pacific Guano. 


The old and tried plant-food. Its use pays better than any other 
investment, giving a direct return of many'times its cost in the 
increase of yield. It is a complete manure, suitable for all crops. 
For sale by local agents. Pamphlets for testimonials, directions for 
use, snd much valuable information mailed free on application. 


GLIDDEN & CURTIS, 


General Selling Agents, 
Boston, Mass. 





Tremont Bank 





Building, 





USE THE BEST. | THE AVERILL PAINT. 
Mixed Ready for Use. 


Isthe most durable and econcmical in the market. 
civgis use noe in every section of the 
ments = t 
satisfaction. 

If not for sale in 
Card and Testim 


During the past fifteen years it has been exten 
United States, with the most satisfactory results. It received the only 
weplewe awarded to a Prepared Paint at the Centennial Exhibition, besides the highest endorse- 

ids who have used it, in various sections of the country. We guarantee it will give perfect 


your neighborhood, send to SEELL.EY BROS., 32 Burling Slip, N. Y., for Sampl 
OF tO AVERILL PAINT CU.. Boston and Chicegoe ia 


WALKER -- Tue Best 
WASHER. 


ted for 5 Years, and satisfaction guaranteed 
penn caey petunaed. The Best, most Efficient, and most 
Durable Washer in she world. It has no rival. and is 
the no Ame spechine that will wash perfectiy clean without 
suttene. It can be used in any sized tub, or shifted from 
one tub to another in a moment. Is so simple and easy 
to operate that the most delicate lady or child 10 yours 
old can oe the work. lt is made of Galvanized 
ig the only pl in — world that has the Ku ber 
Bands on th prevent the eee 


Exclusive terri 
eet —~2 
this paper. 
















AGENTS WA 
Refer to editor of 





STANDARD 


SCALES. 


FAIRBANKS & CO., 
311 Broadway, New York. 


ROOFING PAINTS, 


The only Paints that will Effectually 
Stop Leaks. 


HOUSE PAINTS. 


Made from Pure Linseed Oil, White 
Lead, and French Zinc. 


PREPARED ROOFING 

Equal to Tin and wears as long. One- 

half the Cost. All ready to put 
on. Any man can apply it. 





Circulars and Samples upon application, 


MANUFACTURERS, 


New England Paint and Oil Co., 


Boston, Mass. 
Correspondence invited, 








Toany suffering with Catarrh 
or Bronchitis who earnestly 
desire relief, 1 canfurnish a 
means of Permanent and Pos- 
| hen ware. & Home Treatment. 

‘or consultation by 


mal Vitusbte Treatise Free. 











NEW RIGH BLOOD! 


Blood, and ‘will’ - letely change the blood in 
= entiresystem in three months. Any person 
who 7 take 1 pill cach night from 1 to 12 weeks 
may be restored to sound health, if sucha thing 
be possible. Sent by mail for 8 letter stamps. 
. &. a & CO., Boston, Mass, 
Bangor, Me. 











Clinton H. Meneely pen dann. 
s to M & Kimberly 
Teo y, N. Y., manufacturea paboy: q AY Ot ‘Bells, 
Special attention given to Church 
(2 Catalogues sent free to parties needing bells. 


THE ORIGINAL AND GENUINE 
MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. 


Established in 1826. Bells for all purposes. War- 
ranted satisfactory and durable 


MENEELY & CO., West Troy, N. Y. 











THE INDEPENDENT. — 
CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 


1882, 








Persons desiring to order other periodicals 
will find it greatly to their advantage to send 
Avy of 
the following publications will be supplied, in 


their subscriptions through this office. 


connection with THe INDEPENDENT, on receipt 
of the sum named in addition to the regular 
subscfiption price of Taz INDEPENDENT—viz., 
$3 00 per annum. 

These periodicals will be sent from the offices 
ofthe respective publishers, without prerotums, 
postage paid. 

We shall be pleased to supply, upon appli- 





THE 


HANCOCK INSPIRATOR. 


The Best Roiler Feeder Known. 


Ahead of all caniia'| 


iss2. 


Pe PATADELP AED 





tionary, Marine, and Portable Boilers. 








Over 30,000 in use on Locomotive. Sta- | 


cation, at favorable rates, other periodicals and 





FAIRBANKS’ | THE INDEPENDENT 


has forsale the following named fine Steel Engrev- 
ings and the following Publications, which will be 
sent, postpaid, to any address upon receipt of the 
very low prices named. 

ENGRAVINGS. 
T READING OF THE BMANCIPS- 


TIO PROCLAMATION,” by Ritchie. ’ 
GE BRED, BO cncencececcgpepecnceredtvecesncns 00 
The Ly in Artist's Proof, signed and attested 
by B. © +e the Artist, and A. H. 
Ritchie, the Engrave Nesghbeebhsod easgncceecees 00 


THE AUTEoes OF THE UNITED STATES. 
wi, 26x40.. 2 
e Same, in ‘Artist's Pyest, signed by A. H. 
Tae ironic, the Engraver 
EX-PRESIDENT U. 8, GRANT. Size, 16x20 100 
EX-VICE-PRES. HENKY WILSON. Size, 16x20. 1 00 
BE-VaCe SaRMIDEST SCHUYLER COLFAX. 


BOMB. ...cccvvccccccessssoccscccesevccsccces 100 
swe by STANTON. Size, 16x20............... 100 
CHARLES SUMNER. Size, 16x20...............++ 100 


Allof the above are printed on heavy white paper 
and will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of the money. 





The “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 
By Frank B. Conpentes. Bound in Cloth. 
980 pages. ekcensedicotbegbpocconeteccccted $1 
“ PICTURE AND THE MEN.” Bound in 
Cloth. 100 PAges.........cccevcesecssccecccevees 0 
Orders, with the cash enclosed, to be addressed to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway, New York, 


The Independent, 


WE OFFER NO PREMIUMS. 


TERMS OF ‘SU BSCRIPTION., 


Numbers ( tage free 
52 em og "posta greet. 


The 











é 
Number ) 
ne cheers re 
One su n with one ow subscriber, in 
OMS TOGRITTRBSS . oo cose pccccccccccccecccccccccce 
One ouneert tion with two New subscribers, in 
One subectiption three 
One subscription with Thee NEW subscribers, 
in one remittance 
One subscription four years. oot’ 
One subscription with four New subscribers, in 











One subscription five years 
~~ number over five at the same rate, invari- 
ly with one remittance. 
Beamoins Japuary list, 1882, THe INDEPENDENT am 
ished on the cash Pinna it bo is, pa 
ill be eepbel 


Sample Copies Free upon Application. 
sa” Make all remittances payable to the order of 
THE INDEPENDENT. 


¢@”" Remittances must be made in Money Orders 
Bank Checks, or Drafts, if possible. When neither cot 
Sees can be peqouree. send the money in a 

TTER. presen stration system ‘ts 

virtually an “EF protection obi ainst losses by 
mail, age all Postmasters are to register 
letters Whenever requested to 

No names entered on the subeotietioll books with- 
out the money in advanse. 

SUBSCRIBERS are particular! iy req requested to note 
the expiration ry thett subscriptions, which is always 
given on the yellow address label on the first page of 
the paper, and to renew two or three weeks previous 
to the expiration, so that no loss of numbers may 


occur. 

THE RECEIPT of the paper is a sufficient receipt 
for the FIRST eubeori a anne for money. 
remitted to RENEW s are indicated by 
the change in the date: of expiration on the little yel- 
low ticket attached to the which change is 
made either the first or sapeuat vock after the money 
is recetved. But when & postage stamp is received 
the receipt will be sent b Pnail. 

Messrs. SAMPSON LOW & CO., No, 188 Fleet Street, 
are our Agents in London to receive subscriptions 


and advertisements. 
Address THE INDEPEN DENT, 
P.-0, Box 2787, New York City. 
RATES OF ADVERTISING, 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 
(14 lines to the inch, 200 lines to the column.) 
ognary Advei meme ‘oa Paged Business Notice 
voc. 


Te, 4 times: one month). 
(three months 5c. »@ = 
)60c. 26 


.B5e. 
(three months SOc. 


i Genes (one month), 
s = 


28 «(six * six 7 be. 
6 (twelve “ S0c.58 “ (twelve “ (G5c. 
ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS. 

EB CEMGO. . odode cede dds ocbigesocee-c0 cmpoodied 1. 

4 times (one month)............-.eesee0e Oy 
18 “= (three months).. ee oud . 

20 * (six ). 
52 “ (twelve “ Joocccedecsceecdeccod 





PUBLISHER'S —— OnE DOLLAR PER Agate 
LINE, FACH TIME 
Two DOLLARS PER AGATE 


FinaxciaL NOTICES 


wry Cents a Ling. 


$1. 
Pay 


THe INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway, New York City. 








publications than those mentioned below. 


} Reg. Price 
American Agriculturist.......... $125 $1 50 
AtBatie Mamthy .o05.00cccsceccce 35 4 00 


Century Magazine (fo-merly Scrib 


THE HANCOCK INSPIRATOR COo., | BP Cis is ice AM 350 400 
BOSTON, MASS, Frank Leslie’ ¢ INustrated Weekly. 3 50 4 00 
Lawn MowER Harper's Mayazine.............-. 350 400 
TWELVE SIZES FOR HAND USE, Sa Ra = a he ep ae 3 4 00 
Weighing from 21 to 51 Lbs. , Ps avaeidhd gic bie 350 400 
THREE SIZES FOR HORSE POWER. BUTTER WORKER. ‘* Young People (Weekly). 135 1 50 
Lippincott’s Magazine......... sae 3 00 

GRAHAM, EMLEN PASSMORE, Operating on the principle of direct ‘ 
and powerful pressure, instead of | Lippincott’s Sunday Magazine.... 240 2 75 
Patentees and Manufacturers, Datta ee ding upon the | Littell’s Living Age...........+.. 750 800 
631 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. Certain, easy, qu quick, strong, cheap. | National Sunday-school Teacher.. 1 10 1 % 
Traction de Portable)ior the Inventors and SOLE MAKERS, | St. Nicholas Magazine......... - 270 300 
ENCINES at epeice. PORTER BLANCHARD’S SONS, Semi-weekly Tribune.............250 800 
write THz AULTMAN & TAYLOR CO. Mansfie Concord, N. H. Weekly Tribtne.........-sesceses 150 200 











We have givenienes as Seedsmen of which we wish te tell the 
ET G RDENERS RS AN LO 

the best kinds io Aral Flower ay or Vegetab ong: T+ Uh 

oughly test the quality of all Seeds ree ants. a 


i - 
(whether iu Wieate or 
nhouses and or Commerc in Jersey City, are 


fg), bat 


erica, covering upwards of faren acres, sulid in glass, employiug au average of seventy men throughout the year. 


send our Illustrated 


sis arsed, FREE 


“ PETER HENDERSON & 


35 Cortlandt Street, New York, 





co. 


FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


We have had so many inquiries for Files or 
Binders for THE INDEPENDENT since the change 
to its present form that we have made arrange- 
ments with Koch, Sons & Co., patentees of 
the best Binder in use, to supply those who 
may desire them, Each File or Binder will 
conveniently hold twenty-six numbers—half a 
year. The cover has “THe INDEPENDENT’’ 
embossed on it in large gilt letters, making it 
quite ornamental and looking in every respect 
like a handsome volume. They will be de- 
livered at our office on tbe receipt of one dollar 
each, or sent (postpaid) on the receipt of one 
dollar and twenty-five cents each. The nsual 
r price is $150. A cut of the File or Binder is 
given below : 
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FURNITURE. |\\=xz, 


NOTE THIS. 


An Opportunity to buy good furniture 
unusually low. Being compelled at 
short notice to vacate one of our store- 
houses, cur warerooms are thereby so 
crowded with goods that we have de- 
cided to reduce stock forthwith, by plac- 
ing for a short time such remarkably 
low prices on all our wares as will 
insure quick sales. 

We most earnestly request an investi- 
gation by purchasers before buying. 

All our new Spring patterns, also 
g0ods suitable for Summer house- 
furnishing, at rates but a trifle above 
first cost of production. 


“Buy of the Maker.” 


GEO. C. FLINT & CO., 


STORES Nos. 104. 106, and 108 Weat 
14th St.. bet. Sixth and Seventh Aves. 


At our factory, Nos. 154and 166 West 10th Street, 
we execute every description of orders for interior 
decoration and cabinet work. 








CLOTHING. 


\ COMPLETE STOCK OF 


SPRING OVERCOATS, 
SUITS. TROUSERS, 


FOR MEN AND BOYS. 


Also an elegant line of goods in the plece for Cus 
tom Orders 


Quality the best. Prices the lowest. 


WE SOLICIT A CALL. 


WADE & CUMMING, 


Corner Eighth Avenue and 28d Street, 
GRAND OPERA HOUSE. 





PAINT YOUR HOUSES 


wit 





RUBBER PAINT. 


Send fora? Semple Card of their beautiful colors. 

There is no Paint manufaciured equal to it. it is 
smooth, glossy, durable, and economical. Any shade. 

N. B.—As there are imitations now on the market, 
see that the above TRADE-MARK is on each package 
and thereby get the GENUINE RuBBER Paint. 
Facteries at 533 Weat St.. New. York, and 

Cleveland, Chicago, and St. Louis, 


GLUB 
ORDERS. 


For the past five years we have made a Specialty of 


CLUB ORDERS. 


From an experiment in 1877 this branch of our 
business has grown to be a decided success, we 
having sent out in 1881 over 10,000 different Club 
Orders, going to nearly every State in the Union. 
We carry the largest Stock of any Tea Store in 
Boston, import the most of our Premium Tea and 
Dinner Sets, and pay Cash for everything, and 
have abundant Capital to do with. We have a 
large list of Premiums for from §§ to $60 
orders, including Silver-Plated Ware, Gold-Band Tea 
Sets, Dis.aer Sets, Majolica Ware, J &e. 
fully described in our Price and Premium List. 


GREAT LONDON TEA COMPANY, 
80! WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


es = STANDARD 
SPOOL 


SILK. 


COLUMBIA BICYCLE. 
It is what every boy wants 
and what every man 

w ,.. to Reve, 
a, sLigt to p for Catalogue 





VANS 















THE INDEPENDENT. 






any one. 
tieut Agricult Associat om 4 experience of 
find the Nationa! Mixed 7 maint the best. ef - 2-4 
showing and a rule 


and-of] paints.”) Samp! ards, 
estimating 1! the quantity of Paint Picsived ‘or any surface, sent free, by 


VATIONAL MIXED PAINT CO., 


OFFICE 78% BARCLAY 8T., N. Y. 


POPULAR—PLEASA NT—PROFITABLE. 
AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY IN EASY LESSONS. 
Read “‘How to Make Pictures.”’ Price, 50 Cents per copy. 


OUTFITS PROS ag UPWARD. 








DESCRIPTIVE PRICE-LISTS SENT FREE UPON APPLICATION. 


Bo i ae 
Amateur Outfits*and Photographic Supplies. 


SCOVILL MANUFACTURING CO., 


(Established in 1802), 
419 and 421 Broome Street, 
W. IRVING ADAMS, Agent. 


ALABASTINE,|: 


SUPERIOR TO 


EAL SOMIN E. 
Especially .idapted te Wallis and Ceilings. 


It is unequaled for Durability, Deon and Economy. It is a valuable discovery and has almost 
entirely superseded K 1 It av a fine, lasting, and handsome finish, and can be applied by 
any one 





‘SONS TIAOXE LSAHDIN AO SHUNALOId TONG OL CAALNVAVNOD 








New RocweE.te, N.Y. 
Gents :—T have used your ALABASTINE On walls and Cellings, also new wood, and can y*- it surpasses eny- 
thing yet made for a ogvering. It is also more eccnomieal than Kalsomine, and, when necessary, can 
applied without the aid of a fin apes mechanic. One great - At is in there being no ee ce, when 
applying one coat on another, as in all other preparations. Yours, 


GEO. T. GRACEY. Ese., of Summit, Miss., writes: My expectations have ‘been more than realized in using 
ALABASTINE. My plastered ‘walls were nage ‘snow white, smooth, and even with one coat, put on by a boy, 
who had never seen the article, relying a on the printed directions. Have also used it on wood ce 
Two < ponte eovesss better than two coats 0) te lead. I cheerfully recommend it toany ons wishing 2 a good 
and durable article. 


RANSOMVILLE, N.Y. Gents; ALABASTINE gives good satisfaction and isa good “thing. W.H, H. RANSOM & SON, 
lt will pay you to send for Sample Cards and Testimonials to 
SEELEY BROS., 32 Burling Slip, New York; 
AVERILL PAINT CO,, Boston and Chicago. 


ESTERBROOK’S *Fens. 
) ... <= 


ux Sp 
Os) jo "Re, 
Camden, N. J. New York. 
THE ESTERG@ROOK STEEL PEN CO. 


CHARLES E. McBRIDE, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Domestic Kalsomine and Fresco White. 


BARRELS ONLY EASTERN AGENT FOR 


ETALLIC PAINT 


e Great Railroad Paint). 
Pearl Street, New York. 
oston, Philadelphia, and Baltimore. 


Ww. & B. DOUCLAS, 
MIDDLETOWN, 


a Te wae 
n ew 
197 Lake St.. Chicago. - 




























ere purchasing an 
ys mographie 


complete outfits in the 

market te 

The BLAIR TOUROGRAPH 
and DRY PLATE CO. 








P.-0. Box 2305, Re«- PUMPS, 
aa ton. Hydraulie Ra‘ 
USE DEVOE’s Fistures, iron’ Cure Yard 
Ron ove ad hats “cass Pocmee 
“Ww 
, Highest ~~! 


warded 
them by the Universal Ex- 


, 
DEVORE WES — ite 3 xerk ow. hibition at at Paris, France, in 











r# RS eh enn 





(May 18, 1888. - 








New York. 


Vienna, Austria, is 





1681. 
GOLD MEDAL, 


AUSTRALIA. 
SELF. 


HARTSHORN'S 22*-, 
SHADE-ROLL EKRS, 


Highest Award, 
Atlanta, 
1881. 


WHITE AND DECORATED 


French China and English Porcelain 


AT LOW PRICES, 
White French China Dinner Sets, 149 pieces.¢30 60 














White French China Tea Sets, 44 ae 700 
Fine -band French China Tea cntota ne $ 
ae -Decorated Fr’h China Tea Sets, 44 7 1 & 
Cham! Sets, 11 pieces, ee: wh easoegsocss 3 +4 
Silver plated 2 D Kniv cee 4 
A USE SHING GOODS. 

™ and m free on 
a tes furnished. 
Cc. L. HADLEY. aa = ng Institute, New York City. 


Coders boxed and» Con on Stoamen free of 
change. Sent C. 0. B. or P.O. Money Order.” 





rt : OR’ NIGHT 
ysicians recommend them on of their cu- 
— properties. They — a wonder 





by 
THOMSON, LANGDON & C0., H. Y., SOLE MANUFACTURERS. 


BLM. 








WASTE SEWING SILK............. 36@c. per on 
WASTE EMBROIDERY SILKE...4@c, per oz 

A 96-page pamphlet, giving Rules and Designs for 
Knitting Silk Stockings, Mittens, Money Purses, 
Babies’ Caps and Boots, Laces, etc., will be sent to any 
address on receipt of Six Cents. Postage stamps re- 
ceived as money. 

THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO., 
469 Rroadway,N.Y.; 238 Market St., Philadelphia 





The Peopie have Proclaimed 


THE CLYGESDALE 
the King of Draft Herses! 


i 5 
$2 84e 
Ce Bie 
FI f 
ses Bee 
$6 cis 
* , 
3 z 





oowias, BROTHERS, 
SPRINGBORO, Crawferd County, Penn. 
Langegs Oe! in the Werld of Gjvdee- 


Ner- 
Read«ters 
Bo and owes 
CuHomcEstT 


















THE NOON-DAY STOVE POLISH) 


ist.—It is the Blackest Po! com 
with a beautiful gloss, nthe ha aoe 


91-3 ie te Polish which will make 
ot Bhaoh tenis one ee le ° 


un ie Oe only Polish which will 

4th. rare te a i ‘apon Gray Sven. : 
a unternished after 
being 24 on @ red hot ~~ gs 

Maneh’dby E.M.BOYNTON. 80 Beekman SEAS. 























